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PREFACE. 

In publishing another selection from my fathers 
sermons, for the Sundays from "Trinity to All 
Saints' Day," I feel that I cannot do better than 
quote his own words, in the preface to his second 
volume of the *' Quebec Chapel Sermons," pub- 
lished in 1855. Many *' reasons have contributed 
to induce me to issue this second volume. The 
times in which we live are so solemn, that 
allusions to them from the pulpit assume more 
than occasional interest, and the instructions 
derived from them may, by God's blessing, con- 
tinue to work, long after they were first uttered. 

"With these few remarks, I commit these 
volumes to the Divine blessing. May God 
pardon their imperfections, and make them fruitful 
for good." 

Alice Oke Bullock. 

Kensington, 
Easter, 1889. 
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SERMON I. 

(Preached in 1856.) 
** As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord^ — Josh. xxiv. 15. 

From the tone of these words, we see, that they are not 
the voice of one man only. There is about them a con- 
certed determination : they bear evidence of deliberation 
having been had, and a combined resolution come to. 
There is something even of triumphant union about 
them, something of a challenge to Israel to look and 
- see whether they of whom they are said, did not fulfil 
them by serving the Lord. I doubt whether Eli could 
have thus spoken in his old age, whose sons were sons 
of Belial : or Samuel, whose sons took bribes, and per- 
verted judgment. The old soldier had evidently trained 
up his children in the way in which they should go, and 
they had not departed from it He had, in that de- 
scription given us by God Himself, commanded his 
children and his household after him, and they were 
keeping the way of the Lord. 

And this brings me, in the progress of our subject, 
to remind you that the household does not consist of 

B 



2 The Christian Household, 

its heads alone. They stand forward indeed in the 
prominent post of duty and accountableness : on them 
every general arrangement must depend, and the great 
maxims and broad lines of character of the family : but 
the responsibility is by no means theirs exclusively. 
Every member of a household, whether among children 
or domestics, has a place assigned by God, and a solemn 
account to render to Him. It is no mean privilege, 
to form one of a family, in a land where God is known 
and served. It is an inestimable blessing, if God is 
honoured in that family : a post of serious duty, if He 
is not honoured. I will touch to-day on this portion 
of our subject — the duties of the members of a house- 
hold, and their reflection on those who are set at the 
head of it. 

If I were to ask any one here present, what is the 
first duty of a child to a parent, the answer would be 
one and uniform. All would say, " Obedience." Yet is 
this quite understood? At all events, is it generally 
acted on ? What I understand by obedience being the 
first duty of young persons to their parents, is this — 
that irrespective of all concurrence of their own indi- 
vidual approval with what is ordered, there is a sacred- 
ness about a parent's word, because it is so, which 
ensures prompt and ready compliance. 

Now, as I say this, two cavils, I doubt not, are arising 
in some minds here present, with which I must deal 
before advancing further. "Are we then," say the 
young, " to obey, if the command be wrongful, — con- 
trary to the command of God and our own conscience ? " 
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Now, let me weigh the probability of this contingency 
happening — of a parent commanding wrongfully, and a 
child being called on by Christian duty to resist. How 
often, do we suppose, in the average of families in this 
Christian land, is such a case likely to arise? That the 
course to be pursued is clear, if such a case do arise, I 
readily grant : but the practical issue is so exceedingly 
improbable, tha* I should decidedly say it is a case 
which a child ought never to contemplate beforehand. 
The word of God does not so contemplate it. We find 
there no such exception put into children's minds. When 
the Apostle says, " Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord," he does not mean you to infer, and "disobey 
them if they command aught which is not in the Lord," 
but he means to say, " obey them, and let the element 
of your obedience, the very atmosphere in which it 
subsists, the air which it breathes, be the sense of your 
central union with the great Head of the family Himself, 
even Christ." The contemplating and looking out for 
exceptions to a general law is the very first step in the 
way of breaking it The rule for a young person in a 
family is obedience, absolute, and irrespective of restless 
searching and minute questioning as to the legality of 
that commanded. If the conscience be a healthy one, 
it will protest loudly enough when the time for protest 
really comes ; but its very healthiness, in my estimation, 
will be measured by the fact of such a protest never 
being even thought of till the time has come. 

I have answered one cavil : and the other is this ; 
"But surely the relation between parents and their 
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children should not be this which you are contemplating, 
this of absolute rule and implicit compliance : you are 
marking out a despotism in a household, instead of a 
mild and reasonable and salutary rule." In answer to 
this I would say, — My young friends, when you are 
older and know more of God's world, you will become 
aware, that it is not one kind of government only, which 
is ordained of Him, but that there are many, some 
proper for one clime and character, some for another ; 
some for one degree of civilization and development, 
some for another. You could not engraft constitutional 
and rational liberty on a society in a. mere rudimental 
state : the attempt ever fails, unless the people them- 
selves be fit, and ready for the exercise of those rights 
which you would confer upon them. Despotism is a 
hard word, and has a hard and a cruel side : but still 
it has that also in it, which is ever needed, where the 
ruled are incapable of judging for themselves. And 
then, if it be properly arid kindly exercised, we call it 
by a name which will be of use to us in our present 
considerations ; we call it a paternal government And 
if you quietly look at the matter, and be not afraid of 
hard words, you will see, that the government of the 
family must always be, as long as young persons are 
with and under their parents, something of this despotism, 
as you have learned to call it. It is God*s own ordi- 
nance for your preservation and guidance. You are 
yet immature in judgment, deficient in information : 
weak and unsteady in resolution. -Your parents have 
had many more years' observation, have witnessed many 
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more failures and successes, have gone through many 
more conflicts, without and within. This, their ex- 
perience, cannot be made yours. There is no royal, no 
short road to experience. All that they could explain 
to you of what they have heard and seen, would not 
make so much impression on you, as one casual trip 
which you might make in leaving the room when the 
advice was over. But there is one way in which it may 
be made your own — the way in which God intended 
it should be yours — its precious fruit and result They 
cannot put you in possession of their experience itself, 
but they can put you in possession of the benefit of it ; 
they can act on it for your good : and you must trust 
them to do so. They are your pilots, guiding the frail 
bark to which your fortunes in life are entrusted. They 
know all the soundings. Beneath that water, smooth 
as it looks to you, they know that the sunken rock is 
ready to pierce and to wreck you. They cannot tell 
you how they acquired all this knowledge : you would 
not comprehend, or not care about, the charts which 
they have studied. But one thing they can do, and that 
is, turn the helm, and put about the ship. And whether 
in your eyes at the time this be reasonable or un- 
reasonable, it is at least reasonable, on the broad face 
of facts and duties, to require you to acquiesce and 
obey. I quite admit that, as parents, we are bound to 
watch the opening intelligence of our children, and 
wherever a reason can be rendered to them, to accustom 
them to receive, and even under proper limitation to 
require it : but I would say to them, you must expect. 
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you must lay it out, that in by far the greater part of 
your parents' commands this will not, because it cannot 
be so : you must obey for obedience sake, or rather for 
His sake Whose will it is that you should obey. Let 
me say to you what may seem a startling thing, — 
but I firmly believe that it is so, — no child ever went 
wrong by carrying the principle of obedience too far : 
whereas almost every one who has gone wrong has 
begun by questioning and cavilling at this first and most 
sacred duty. When mischief comes into a family, — 
when evil tempers get the mastery, when evil practices 
become young people's habits, when false and seductive 
religions draw away the young and unwary and in- 
experienced, it is ever here that the first attack is made 
— on the sacredness of a child's obedience. Let this be 
sound, and these destructive influences have no hold : 
let this be infringed, and we know not whither a child 
may not be led by the wicked and designing. In every 
case which has come under my notice of attempted per- 
version to false religion, I have found that this was first 
accomplished, or being accomplished : the principle of 
filial obedience was overthrown, and then the inexperi- 
enced young person, being detached from the protector 
and guide whom God had provided, fell a comparatively 
easy prey. And in every such case, the insidious step 
was accomplished just by the apparently lawful means 
of representing the parent's will and God's will as at 
variance, whereas the whole matter at issue was one in 
which it was utterly preposterous to bring such a con- 
sideration to bear, — a matter where indeed a little more 
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calm thought, and listening to parental advice, would 
soon have shown any intelligent mind on which side the 
plain and declared will of God really does lie: the very 
issue from which, of all others, the perverters shrink. 

I would say then to my young friends, guard care- 
fully and with all diligence this your chief jewel and 
treasure, — constant and scrupulous obedience. It is the 
bloom of your whole character. Nothing becomes you so 
well — nothing contains so great promise for your future 
days. It is a link which, between a loving and wise 
parent and a Christian child, is never dissolved : and I 
know of no sight so pleasing, as to see men and women, 
moving in life and filling important posts which God 
has assigned to them, and yet with reverence and 
affection retaining the pious habits of childhood and 
youth, — observing the wishes and ruling themselves 
by the guidance of an aged parent. But in proportion 
as this is beautiful, and a sight to thank God for, is it 
sad, and full of evil prospect, to see children longing to 
cast off parental rule — earnest to assert their own in- 
dependence, and to give a reason for what they do, 
irrespective of their parents* wishes. I am speaking 
to many a young person who would shrink from dis- 
respect, in act or word, to the book of God. Let me 
remind you, that the Scripture itself is not in God's 
sight more sacred to you, than the word of your parents. 
They stand to you in His place, and their word is His 
word, and dishonour done to it is done to Him. This 
maxim should lie at the very root of your lives ; when 
that word has been expressed, on great matters or on 
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small, to put it in force is your first and most sacred 
duty : irrespective of your own inclination, irrespective 
of the habits of the day, and the sayings of your com- 
panions, and of every other consideration which you can 
allege. 

I am sure I need not ren\ind ourselves who are 
parents, how very solemn is the position of one who 
is thus to be obeyed — how necessary the wisdom which 
is from above to guide us, in guiding them. I need 
not say how much love, how much consistency, how 
much temper is required, to lead up and train this 
sacred principle of obedience, so that it be not relaxed 
on the one hand, nor overstrained on the other. 

Before I pass on to the other great division of the 
members of a family, let me say a word to young 
persons as to the direct subject of the resolution in our 
text — the service of the Lord. You will some day 
know and feel, on looking back over these first years of 
life, that it is the memory of the service of God which 
constitutes the real charm of your recollections of home. 
In such recollections indeed, all is full of deepest interest. 
Every minute particular is a resting-place and refresh- 
ment to the heart. But if you have served the Lord in 
your childhood, if His faith and fear have been the 
pillars on which your household has rested, then it will 
not be the often-trodden paths, nor the well-remembered 
hills, — no not the joyful gatherings and happy greetings, 
which will be most closely entwined with your hearts, 
and fetch the tear of joy from the deepest place within 
you : but the quiet hour of accustomed prayer, the soft 
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pleadings of Christian parents, the chamber where you 
first conferred with God and His word — the bedside 
where your heart was poured out for the first time to 
Him Who bought you with His blood. And how such 
remembrances will hallow and bless all those family 
events, those gleams of bright sun or shadows of cloud 
which flit over the course of every household ! When 
you look back on those that are joyous, you will not 
think with bitter remorse on having been ruled by the 
empty ungodliness of fashion ; — you will remember ever 
with bounding gratitude those festal days of Christian 
and hearty joy, when the body's bright attire was the 
symbol, not of the heart's emptiness, but of its pleni- 
tude ; when the music which rang through the chambers 
was but the echo, and not the effort, of thankfulness ; 
— and when you recall those others, the no less holy 
festivals of sorrow, they too will be thought of less for 
their gloom than for the blessing which they brought : 
you will bring to mind the Christian dead, not hurried 
up and put away that the world might again be 
supreme, but treasured in memory, recorded in converse, 
looked for in daily hope of reunion : and those solemn 
times when the family stood face to face with their 
graves between, not as unmeaning blanks in memory, 
but as fresh springs of love, and fresh covenants of 
union. 

And if it is but fitting to say something of those 
others who dwell under the roof of a household to 
minister to their wants, — and to remind them too of 
their position and duties, I would entreat them to look 
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simply, and in the light of common sense, at the place 
where God has put them, and the return which He 
expects of them. I would say to the servants in our 
households, — Your gracious Father in heaven has called 
you out of your own country and from your own father's 
house, and He has caused you to be adopted into other 
families, of a rank and situation in life different from 
your own. If you are His servants, your position is one 
full of interest, and full of honour. He has put you in 
reach of many blessings, both temporal and spiritual, 
to which others of your family have not access. And 
more especially is this so, if your lot is cast in a house- 
hold where God is feared and served. There is hardly a 
position among the many different ones in life, so full of 
opportunities of good, good to a man's self and to others, 
as that of a faithful servant in a Christian family. I 
doubt not that hereafter, when rank will be all forgotten, 
and the question will be, who has sought and used the 
most of God's good grace, we shall see some of the first 
and brightest places in that kingdom filled by faithful 
Christian servants — by those who in an affectionate self- 
denying spirit have tended the daily toil of those whom 
they served, remembering not only their masters on 
earth, but their Master in heaven as well : who have 
watched over infancy and over sickness, and looked, 
through life, not on their own things, but on the things 
of others. 

But as the servant's life is one of much and un- 
doubted privilege for good, so is it one of enormous 
temptation to evil. There is, on the other hand, hardly 
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a position of more danger to the soul, than that of a 
servant in a worldly and ungodly household. I ought 
even to have used a stronger term than " danger," and 
to have said " certain ruin." If we but trace the life of 
such a servant, from day to day, from week's end to 
week's end, what shall we find it, but one unbroken 
series of the most powerful temptations, without one 
preserving influence, except that one which all around 
induces him to cast off and put away? There is no 
class of persons in our days, the contemplation of whom 
more fills the Christian mind with sadness, or suggests 
more forcibly the frightful account which the votaries of 
fashion and pleasure will one day have to give. How 
many souls have the ungodly heads of a household 
helped to ruin, or been the means of ruining altogether ? 
God sent to them, to be kept and influenced for Him, 
dependents, whose souls were as valuable as their own : 
whose account before Him will be as solemn, their con- 
demnation or justification as final, as theirs. They came 
to them from the Sunday school and the village Pastor's 
instructions : they came, with the Bible which was to be 
the guide of their lives, with the prayer which had been 
the practice of their childhood, with the resolution which 
the last communion prompted, and the mother's parting 
words urged forward. Where are those Bibles now } 
What is become of that daily prayer } Where, but under 
your roof, and with your sanction, was that resolution 
laughed to scorn? Who made it impossible for them 
to keep up those monthly communions? How many 
of all the numerous dependents of our wealthy congre- 
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gation do we see here at the table of the Lord ? I 
cannot speak for the most part, of our early com- 
munions : but of those fuller ones at noon I can, and I 
have observed, and watched those gatherings, and the 
result has been on this point sad and discouraging 
indeed. I do not believe that during the whole three 
years of my ministry here I have seen more than that 
number of liveried servants at the Holy Communion. 
Nothing can so surely indicate what our family religion 
is worth, as a symptom of this kind. Numbers of this 
class, we may fairly believe, were confirmed and received 
the communion before they came to their present places : 
and it is a question which we have a right to ask of 
every head of a family, and which God will assuredly 
ask at the last awful day, "Did you inquire into this 
matter — did you take care about it one way or the 
other } Did you consider yourself, as you are, the guar- 
dian of that youth or that maiden's principle and purity 
— or did you just suffer all this to take its chance, — let 
your servants be what they liked, so long as you were 
served by them, and abandon your post of responsibility 
respecting them ? Nay, I should not have spoken thus ; 
for you cannot abandon it. If you have in your family 
and before your dependents denied Christ, He also will 
deny you. 

And let servants themselves remember, that no cir- 
cumstances can excuse them in unfaithfulness to Him 
Whom they have once learned to know and to serve : 
that on themselves the ultimate burden must rest, and 
the final condemnation come, if they allow themselves 
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to be laughed or tempted out of Christian habits of life. 
" Every man shall bear his own burden : " and it is not 
any amount of other men's neglect, which will plead our 
excuse before God for having neglected ourselves, I 
would willingly think, too, that I am speaking to some 
of this class whose lot God has mercifully cast in 
families such as that in our text, where their souls are 
cared for, and their moral and spiritual welfare attended 
to. Then I say to you, Blessed indeed is your lot, 
and great in proportion will be your accountableness. 
Blessed will you be, if you attend diligently to and 
profit by the good instructions which you hear : if you 
value and are in earnest about the opportunities of 
attending the house of prayer, which your masters so 
carefully furnish you with : if you draw near with faith 
to the Holy Communion, and make that precious privi- 
lege a strengthening and refreshing of your souls. But 
heavy will be your account, if you do all this merely 
because it is expected of you, and in a formal spirit : 
heavy indeed, if for some paltry advantage of wages or 
precedence, or some trifling cross of temper or comfort, 
you forsake a roof where God is served, and go and 
thrust yourselves into temptation among the ungodly, 
where no such advantages are to be had. 

This subject is a very large one, and it would be not 
unprofitable to follow it out much more in detail : but 
I have chosen at present to give rather the broader and 
deeper lines of the picture, and to leave them on your 
minds, that we may quietly call home our thoughts, and 
inquire whether this resolution is our resolution, and 
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whether our practice testifies to it : and that when we 
feel, and reflect on, the rich bestowal of family comforts 
which God has here lavished on us in this land of 
freedom, we may find our hearts full of the question, 
"What shall I render unto God for all His benefits to 
me?" — and may begin its answer at home, by conse- 
crating to His service in Christ ourselves and all He has 
given us. 



SERMON II. 

(Preached in 1854.) 

,t!r]^es f^^ "bttn toit]^ ^%m. 

" TTuty took knowledge oftkem^ thai they had been with Jestis,^* — 

Acts iv. 13. 

One of the plainest promises of our Lord to His disciples 
ran thus : " When they deliver you up, take no heed 
.how or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given you 
in that same hour what ye shall speak, for it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you." And now the time was come when that 
promise was to be fulfilled. Their Head was taken from 
them. They were left to their conflict with a hostile 
and unbelieving world, without that voice of persuasion 
and that arm of power which had hitherto won, or 
daunted, the enemy. And here we have the account 
of the first outbreak of enmity against them. The 
Apostles, Peter and John, had at the beautiful gate of 
the Temple, amidst a concourse of persons, performed 
a miracle of healing on a lame man, above forty years 
old. There was no denying the fact The man himself 
entered the Temple with them, walking and leaping and 
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praising God. As was natural, a crowd gathered to- 
gether, marvelling and gazing earnestly on the nien, 
whose power had wrought so wonderful a thing. This 
their amazement Peter reproved — this power, for himself 
and his colleague, he utterly disclaimed. It was no 
matter of idle astonishment, he told them, but the 
natural result of the God of their fathers having glorified 
His Son Jesus. It was not their power or holiness which 
had made the man to walk, but His Name, through 
faith in His Name, which had given him this perfect 
soundness in the presence of them all. The grand lesson 
for them, was to repent and be converted to Christ — 
that Christ to Whom all their prophets had pointed — 
Who was the promise of the covenant with Abraham, 
and sent first to them, the Jews, blessing them in turning 
away every one of them from his iniquities. 

So far had Peter advanced, when the band, of whom 
our chapter speaks at its commencement, came upon 
them, took them into custody, and brought them before 
the Sanhedrim. We may well conceive with what 
feelings that proud assembly saw the Apostles introduced 
before them. Over Jesus of Nazareth they had already 
triumphed. His reproaches of them as hypocrites, His 
wonderful works which drew the people after Him, Hfs 
denunciations and His prophecies, had been quenched 
in shame and blood. All Israel had seen the lacerated 
and pierced body of the pretended King of the Jews, 
nailed to a cross ; all had heard of, and many had 
witnessed. His death itself. What can there be more? 
His followers were scattered : this imposition, at least, 
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is over. Some misgivings there may have been, arising 
from the strange tales current respecting His Resurrection, 
that all was notow^x ; some workings of conscience, which 
even the memory of His burning words kept alive. 
Nor could the wonderful event of the day of Pentecost 
have failed to produce some effect on them, nor the 
result of Peter's sermon following it, the conversion to 
their defeated enemy of three thousand souls. 

These mixed feelings we may suppose to have pre- 
vailed among them : the hope that they had put out 
and done with Jesus of Nazareth, dashed by a guilty 
and cowardly fear that His cause would rise again, and 
triumph over them. 

The Apostles are brought in, and stand where their 
Master so lately stood, before the high priest and the 
whole council. These two men had witnessed, alone 
of the apostolic band, His trial and condemnation. One 
of them was of the kindred of the high priest ; the other 
had followed with his friend. In this hall, we may well 
suppose, he had thrice denied his Lord ; from the place 
where they now stood, had Jesus turned and looked on 
Peter. What solemn and self-abasing thoughts, we may 
imagine, entered his mind as he found himself brought 
now to give a second testimony ! But at the same time, 
how must these sad remembrances have been at once 
swept away and effaced by the glorious things which 
had happened since that night of shame and sorrow. 
Since then, he had seen his risen Lord once and again. 
Since then, he had been formally reinstated, by His 
Divine lips, in the office which he might seem to have 

c 
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forfeited. Since then, he had stood forward before the 
hundred and twenty disciples, and pronounced to them 
the will and prophetic declarations of God. And, above 
all, since then had the Holy Spirit, the promise of the 
Father, descended on him, and another heart had been 
given him. He was no longer what he had been. He 
was filled with the Holy Ghost The indwelling Spirit 
breathed in him courage and determination. But his 
courage was not for himself, nor to vindicate his own 
character, nor to prove his own strength ; — his deter- 
mination was not mere obstinacy, nor was it mere attach- 
ment to the memory of a friend, nor was it patriotism. 
Both affections were far higher aimed, far deeper 
grounded, than any of these suppositions would imply. 

Thus then, they stand before the council : the disciple 
who loved Jesus more than the rest, and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved ; the disciple who once wearied him- 
self with much serving, and the disciple who sat at 'his 
Master*s feet and heard His word. They stand and are 
questioned : " By what power, or by what name, have 
ye done this?" Shall Peter conceal the hated name 
as he did before ? Then, Jesus was only on trial : now 
He is condemned, executed, infamous. Shall the answer 
now be, " I know not the man," — " by any name, rather 
than that one t " 

Brethren, in the whole course of history there is not 
a reply more sublime than that now before us. Many 
and wonderful have been the sayings of great men a 
great moments. The character of an age, the fate of an 
empire, the maxims which govern dynasties, have been 
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uttered at such seasons in words of concentrated power ; 
from the gathered energies and solemnized thoughts 
and far-seeing spirits of the wise and brave, at such 
times, havie sprung forth ready armed the truths which 
have led on mankind to victory. But you may search 
in vain, among the sayings of the wise and brave, for 
such an answer as this. Two Galilean fishermen — hard- 
favoured, weather-stained fishermen — men who a few 
days ago were toiling, disappointed of their cast, braving 
in their little boat the night blast on the sea of Gen- 
nesaret — these men stand before the majesty of the 
high priest and the council of Israel, and answer them 
in this wise : " Be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus of Nazareth 
Whom ye crucified, Whom God raised from the dead, by 
Him doth this man stand here before you whole. This 
is the stone which was set at naught of you builders, 
which is become the head of the corner. Neither is 
there salvation in any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved." The Church of Christ stood on her trial : 
and how nobly is this her first confession made ; how 
plainly and solemnly is the Jews* rejection of Jesus con- 
trasted with God's exaltation of Him ; how decisively is 
the claim of Jesus to be the one only Saviour of men 
put forth. 

The answer carried, as it well might, amazement to 
the minds of the council. The men before them were 
unlearned and ignorant ; could not perchance distinguish 
between a deadly and a venial offence against the cere- 
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monial law ; knew none of the traditions of the fathers ; 
nay, report said, had been known to eat with unwashed 
hands, and to pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath. Besides, 
they had passed their lives in seclusion ; had been 
taught, if taught at all, in the poor schools at Bethsaida 
or Capernaum, and consorted with persons lowly and 
mean like themselves. Mean men, in such a presence, 
are not ordinarily of such boldness in their bearing, of 
such boundless grasp in their claims, of such power in 
rebuke, and such majesty in eloquence. But one cir- 
cumstance explains all. They recognized them, that 
they were with Jesus, The high priest recognized his 
relative, and knew him to have been led away after 
" that deceiver." Others might have recognized Peter, 
as having been seen in the garden with Him. This one 
explanation was sufficient. Hence their boldness. Hence 
their direct appeal to the God of Israel. Hence their 
pointed application of the word of prophecy to the 
foolish builders who had rejected the stone of God*s 
hewing. Hence their wide survey of all mankind, and 
assertion of Jesus of Nazareth as the only Lord and 
Saviour. We do not read that they sought any further 
for a cause. " They had been with Jesus." For what 
would not this account ? They now only give them a 
charge, futile indeed as might have been expected, 
neither to teach nor to preach in this name any longer. 

Further in the narrative I do not wish now to ad- 
vance, deeply interesting as it is, and full of subjects 
for Christian edification and thought. Here I will take 
my stand. They had been with Jesus. You have seen 
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the effect. You have seen two labouring men, plain, 
uneducated men, standing in the forefront of God's 
Church as its champions. All feebleness, all fear, 
all backwardness, laid aside : a testimony given, which 
for its directness and sublimity shall never again be 
equalled ; and all, because they had been with Jesus. 
Knit to Him by His Spirit, they are the heirs of His 
promises ; and in their hour of need and trial, that 
Spirit speaks in them. It was no heroism of Peter and 
John which prompted this answer, any more than it 
was their holiness which wrought the miracle before; 
it was the power of their glorified Lord which in the 
one case gave the healing, and in the other the words 
of grandeur and might ; His Spirit which wrought in 
them, and spoke in them. 

" But what is all this to us ? Why not speak to us 
of our own souls and their salvation, instead of present- 
ing to us highly wrought scenes before the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, and talking to us of the sublimity of the 
Apostles' answer ? " Brethren, it is just because I want 
to speak to you of your own souls and their salvation, 
that I have endeavoured to bring the spirit of this 
scene before you. " But how can it affect us "i Are 
we likely ever to be brought before kings and high 
priests for the confession of our faith } " God knows : 
probably not But are there no other ways in which, 
and no other times when, we are called on to confess 
Him Who is our Saviour and our God ? Are there no 
presences in which we are called on to maintain Christ 
crucified — to stand with His shame on us, and make 
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it our glory? to stand and reprove those who scorn 
us? to stand and claim, before those who will drown 
the claim in their scoffs, the salvation of all men for 
Christ — that "no man cometh to the Father, but by 
Him ? " And are we sufficient for these things ? Have 
we power, have we subtlety, have we boldness, to with- 
stand the array of unbelievers — to cast off their taunts, 
to repel their arguments, to put in our testimony without 
flinching? Are we not in this matter ignorant and 
unlearned men, not so wise, alas ! in our generation as 
they are ? How shall we meet them that come against 
us ? There is one way, and one alone. They had been 
with Jesus, And so must we be with Jesus, if we would 
bear a good testimony for Him in the presence of the 
world. To have heard of Him, to have read of Him, is 
not enough ; we must be with Him ; walk with Him in 
a consenting will, love Him as having first loved us, 
be joined to Him in one Spirit. Thus alone can con- 
sistent testimony be borne to Him by His people. 
They who have been with Jesus fear not the pomp, nor 
the scoffs, nor the threats of men. The winds may blow 
and the floods rise, and the rains come and beat on that 
house ; but it shall not fall ; for it is founded on a rock. 
A man's religion before the world is one of those things 
by which his genuineness and reality as a Christian are 
most readily tested. And do not mistake me, while on 
this point. By testimony for Christ, I do not mean an 
obtrusive introduction of His Name, and the doctrines 
of His Gospel, in all companies, and at all times: I 
mean a wise and prudent, but at the same time firm and 
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uncompromising assertion of His rights and defence of 
His precepts and servants, when occasion requires. The 
Apostles were brought before the council, they were 
questioned^ before they gave the noble reply which I 
have quoted to you. 

But we stand not merely in the presence of foes 
without — we have other and more powerful foes within. 
Many a man could bear testimony for Christ before a 
world in arms, who yet is hushed into ignominious 
silence in the council chamber of his own heart. There, 
where he forms his designs, where he gives loose to his 
desires and aims, — where he hopes, or fears, or loves, — 
his Redeemer's name is not heard, his Saviour's precepts 
are not alleged, his Master's example is not heeded : in 
every other part of his bearing he is a bold man ; in 
other matters he is a skilful man, a man of training and 
usage: here only, in the central point of all his character, 
is he a mere child — an unlearned and ignorant man, the 
sport of every prejudice, every passion, every unworthy 
and repudiated motive. Would you find a remedy for 
this? Would you uplift the spiritual part of a man 
so that it may give bold testimony for Christ within 
him — assert Christian motives, press Christian rules of 
action, put forward Christ as his pattern ? Then must 
that man be with Jesus ; Christ must dwell in that heart 
by faith. Till that is so— while Christ is absent, heard 
of, read of, dreamed of, talked of, but not present — there 
will be no testimony in the heart's fountain, no Christ 
in the thoughts, words, actions. 

Yet, again, we all have to grapple with sorrows. Ere 
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we have gone on long in life, they stand thick around 
us : hopes betrayed, fears realized, joys dashed with 
bitterness- — these are every man's companions by the 
way. And sorrow is a shrewd arguer, a powerful foe, 
a stern suggestor of doubts and misbelief. Man is but 
an ignorant and unlearned combatant in the conflict 
with sorrow. Many have cast away hope, not a few life 
itself, for want of skill to contend with adversity. Here 
again, would you arm the man for a successful conflict 
with adversity ? Would you enable him to bear a 
consistent testimony in the presence of sorrow ? Once 
more, he must be with Jesus, Here, above all, he re- 
quires his Saviour's presence. Hearing and reading of 
Him may do while the weather is fair, and the sails are 
set, and the sea is smooth ; but when the sky is over- 
cast, and the winds are awake, and the sail is torn, and 
the billows rage, we want Him in the boat to steer and 
to guide us. A real walking with God will alone render 
a man master of sorrow — will teach him to subdue that 
which, like the corresponding element in nature, is the 
best of servants, but the worst of masters ; teach him to 
extract the uses of adversity, to despise the fallacies 
which sorrows suggest to him, and cast himself on his 
Saviour and his only real Comforter. 

We need also power to bear our testimony to Christ 
in prosperity. If sorrows are open foes, successes are to 
us enemies in disguise. Many a man has borne noble 
witness to his Saviour in adversity, but oh how few 
have glorified Him in the broad sunshine of wealth, and 
preferment, and worldly estimation. When the Christian 
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martyrs were brought to their trial, it was the custom of 
their persecutors to try not merely tortures to shake 

• 

their Constancy — these only a few craven dispositions 
heeded — but also to tempt them by the offer of advance- 
ment, of lands and houses, of rank and honours, in case 
of apostacy. And the father of persecutors follows the 
same plan. " All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me." It is, perhaps, the greatest and 
noblest example of the power of Divine grace which we 
are here permitted to witness, when we see a man, un- 
dazzled by rank and wealth and power, walking with his 
eye fixed on God, along that high and giddy track which 
rocks to the peals of popular applause, and thrills with 
the curse of the multitude. When we see a man able to 
meet the fallacies suggested by success and influence — 
humble, where others are proud ; kindly and self-deny- 
ing, where so many are hard and self-indulgent ; a 
worshipper of God, not from policy, but from earnest- 
ness; charitable, not because and in so far as it is 
expected, but from the love of Christ constraining him ; 
having much, and bestowing much ; blessed himself, and 
an example and blessing to society and the wide world. 
And how may this be done? How shall the man of 
wealth, how shall the magistrate, how shall the states- 
man, render this noble and fearless testimony to the 
Saviour of sinners, to the Master of his talents and time.? 
Only in one way — only on one condition. That way is 
the way of reality ; that condition, communion with his 
Lord for himself. " They took knowledge with them that 
they had been with Jesus." How different is the decent 
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toleration of religion by those in wealth and power, the 
respectable patronizing of God and His service and His 
people, the worldly prudent care not to commit them- 
selves too far with the Church, to grasp the world in 
one hand and just touch the refuge with the other — how 
widely different from the genuine Christian character, 
whose fountains gush evermore within, which is found 
always fearless on the side of God and good, submitting 
to obloquy if need be, enduring hardness as a good 
soldier of Christ And there is nothing short of being 
with Jesus that will create such a character. You 
cannot put it on. It must result from the gradual accre- 
tion of many experiences, many trials, many failures, 
many prayers, years spent under the eye and within the 
sound of the voice of the Saviour. You cannot build it 
up on the shifting sands of fashion, or on the soft and 
tempting soil of self-indulgence : its foundations must 
be on the holy hills, or it will never stand. 

But let us all remember, that we have yet more 
solemn conflicts to wage — yet more decisive testimonies 
to bear. There will come a day, when each one here 
present will be called on to wrestle with the last foe : to 
bear, in the presence of his past life, and in the presence 
of those who are to outlive him, his witness to Christ. 
Do we desire that that witness shall be nobly borne — 
that our words at that hour shall be like the Apostles' 
answer, words of confidence and of courage ? The cir- 
cumstances, indeed, of " that inevitable day " are beyond 
our control, and lie in His hand Who holds the issues of 
life and death ; but its result lies with ourselves. Would 
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we meet death fearless, and in humble assurance that we 
have a part in One Who has robbed him of his terrors ? 
There is but one way, and that way is, to have been with 
Jesus during our lives here. In that hour, it is not 
uncommon for the enemy to come in like a flood. The 
sins of days past, the terrors of judgment to come, crowd 
on the failing sight ; and what man is sufficient for these 
things ? But the disciples of Christ have One with them, 
Who is stronger than all that can be against them. The 
Spirit of the Lord dwelling in them shall lift up a stan- 
dard against the assaults of the foe; the assailant of 
their souls shall take knowledge of them that they have 
been with Jesus ; the storm shall be still at His word, 
and they shall pass tranquilly into the haven where they 
would be. Oh, there is nothing but the reality of the 
Christian life, which can ensure the peace of the Christian's 
death. 

But one more trial awaits the sons of men — one 
more testimony to be borne, not indeed by them but of 
them. ''After that the Judgment'' We shall all be 
detected before the judgment seat of Christ ; our secret 
thoughts uncovered ; the real man laid open, as he has 
been in those inner parts, which no eye has witnessed, 
no friend has ever shared. Then, dear brethren, who 
are they that shall escape the wrath of the Judge? 
Who are they whom the crash of falling worlds shall 
strike unmoved and fearless ? There, amidst the as- 
sembled myriads, will be found a multitude whom no 
man can number, who have lived in Christian holiness 
and in the faith of their Saviour — who have washed 
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their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Angels and men shall take knowledge of them, 
that they have been with Jesus, Poor and weak, and 
mean and unlearned, many of them may have been — 
their names unknown on earth — but they shall stand in 
that day unabashed, with One to answer for them ; their 
names are known in heaven, for they are written in the 
Book of Life. They loved their Redeemer here — they 
walked with Him, they served Him, they confessed Him, 
and He will not deny them there. They shall be led 
to the King with shouts of angelic triumph ; they shall 
pass into His presence in the city of God ; they shall 
live in sweet communion with Him, and each other, and 
His holy angels, and in high rapture of unwearied obedi- 
ence and unlimited knowledge and perfect love, for ever 
and ever. 

Do you, dear friends, as the Pilgrim at the end of 
his Progress, "wish yourselves in among them?" Oh 
then let us, let all men, see that you spend your lives 
with Jesus ; cast aside all by-ends and secondary 
motives, and render yourselves up to Him in singleness 
of spirit. 



SERMON III. 

(Preached in 1856.) 

I^onour anti Sbl^ame. 

" Them that honour Me I will honour y and they that despise Me shall be 

lightly esteemed,^'* — i Sam. ii. 30. 

There could not be a more forcible illustration of the 
truth of these words than the sad story of which they 
form a part. Eli was judge of Israel, and the high 
priest of the Lord in His tabernacle at Shiloh. From 
what we know of him, we should be disposed to imagine 
that he was a pious, easy man, correct in the perform- 
ance of his duties, and expecting that correctness from 
others. When he supposed Hannah to be drunken, he 
visited her with a sharp reproof: when he discovered 
that it was not so, but that she was a woman of a 
sorrowful spirit, he gracefully compensated for his in- 
justice to her, by an answer of softness and kindness — 
" Go in peace — and the Lord God of Israel grant thee 
thy petition that thou hast asked of Him." Outwardly, 
we see nothing to blame in the personal conduct of Eli. 
It was, as that of so many men is, up to the mark, and 
faultless. All that can be expected, is found : all due 
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respect for his office, all proper solemnity in the dis- 
charge of it. He is just the character who would have 
been eulogized by the men of his day as doing honour 
to the post which he filled : who, as the saying is, would 
have been respected in his life, and lamented at his 
death. At length he begins, by the weight of years and 
infirmities, to be incapable for his own duties. And then 
for the first time, we hear of something which gives a 
rude shock to the calm flow of our respect and esteem. 
God had given him two sons, whom he had brought up 
in the priestly office. These are now called on to minister 
in their father's stead on the occasions when Israel sought 
the Lord by sacrifice. And then first we are surprised 
at reading, " Now the sons of Eli were sons of Belial : 
they knew not the Lord." What words are these, and 
how much do they open to us. The father, we now see, 
had been only up to, not beyond the mark, for what was 
expected of him. He had had sense enough of propriety 
and decency, creditably to discharge an office, to the 
capability of filling which this same sense alone raised 
him. He had never lived above his office. That God 
had delight in bumt-offerings and sacrifice, he had im- 
pressed on himself, and these things were the summit of 
his estimate. He had never learned that there are 
thiftgs better than sacrifice, and more acceptable than 
the fat of rams. An amiable heart, a fine conservative 
feeling for all that was enjoined by God, these had kept 
him steady and made him respected : but alas it now 
appears, that there was no more than these. He knew 
not that in order to do good, a man must live above, not 
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up to his outward duties : that influence on others is 
found, not where life is raised up to the routine of duty, 
but where that routine of duty is quickened and inspired 
by a life led in higher places and guided by nobler 
motives. This sense of decency, this fine conservative 
feeling, may get one man creditably through his work, 
but it has no power over those who grow up around 
him : it has no deep springs, no living and sparkling 
eye, no winning to something above itself: all its mo- 
tives are secondary ; what others did before ; what men 
will think now. And Eli accordingly found that, let his 
sons do what ■ they would, his was not the power to 
restrain them : he found, as men ever find, that all this 
system of secondary motive is nothing to curb the 
bounding heart of the young, or to win the guidance of 
their strong and precipitous course. He who dwells in 
the circumference of his life gains no sympathy from 
those who dwell in its centre. And none are so keen as 
the young to discover where central principle is wanting: 
none so ductile, to be drawn after, where another leads. 
The father reposed in the public esteem. He lived and 
acted as was expected of him. He, it is true, was old 
enough, and perhaps it had ever been his disposition, to 
value the good opinion of the upright, the religious, the 
respectable. But this was the accident, not the sub- 
stance of his rule of life : it was the ruk^ which set the 
example : and that rule the sons were not slow to dis- 
cern, nor were they reluctant to follow the example thus 
put before them. It was all they saw. They knew that 
their father's piety was just conformity to what he saw 
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around him : was just amiableness, propriety, acqui- 
escence in that which he found among the servants of 
God in His tabernacle. And when with the passions 
and feelings of youth, they begin to do likewise, they 
too find what all under the same circumstances have 
found. Were all men servants of God, public opinion 
might be a more reliable safeguard than it is for the 
education of character: but this is not so, and the 
opinion of others is a term just as varying in its mean- 
ing, and an influence just as precarious, as the circles by 
which various persons may happen to be surrounded. 
The result in this case was natural, and speedily followed. 
Eli, falling among the decent and the religious, knowing 
his duties, and having inherited, perhaps, a feeling of 
their sacred nature, did what was expected of him : his 
sons, falling among the unprincipled and profligate, 
being taught to look on their sacred duties as decent 
forms merely, did what was expected of them : ran riot 
with their ungodly companions ; being destitute of lead- 
ing principle, drifted onward from bad to worse ; openly 
disgraced the solemn service of the sanctuary by their 
greediness and by their sensuality ; and ceased not, till 
they had drawn on their aged father and themselves 
first the execrations of the people, and then the awful 
denunciations of the Lord ; which finally foretold their 
own and their father's ruin, and the expulsion of their 
family from the sacred office for ever. The sad history 
ends as God had forewarned them it would, — and even 
more terribly in its details than it had pleased Him to 
disclose. Most characteristic and instructive is every 
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step of the narration : instructive, as to the effect pro- 
duced on a people by the long endurance of such a 
system as that which we have now been tracing. It 
was perhaps not unusual for Israel to meet with partial 
reverses before the Philistines. But when this had now 
happened, we read that the elders of Israel said, " Let us 
fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lord out of Shiloh 
unto us, that when it cometh among us, it may save us 
out of the hand of our enemies." And where then was 
Israel's God, Whose ark it was ? What taught His people 
to trust to the ark to save them, and to forget Him ? 
And now comes the ark into the camp — God's honoured 
vessel, but put in God's place, and made an idol : and 
with it, as its guardians, the two ministers of iniquity 
and profligacy, the sons of Eli. To what must a people 
have been degraded, who could look on that ark thus 
accompanied, and greet its arrival with shouts of triumph ? 
And now rapidly gathers in the dark and disgraceful 
catastrophe. "And the Philistines fought, and Israel 
was smitten, and they fled every man into his tent : and 
there was a very great slaughter ; for there fell of Israel 
thirty thousand footmen. And the ark of God was 
taken ; and the two sons of Eli> Hophni and Phinehas, 
were slain. And. there ran a man of Benjamin out of 
the army, and came to Shiloh the same day with his 
clothes rent, and with earth upon his head. And when 
he came, lo, Eli sat upon a seat by the wayside watch- 
ing: for his heart trembled for the ark of God. And 
when the man came into the city, and told it, all the city 
cried out. And when Eli heard the noise of the crying, 
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he said, What meaneth the noise of this tumult? And 
the man came in hastily, and told Eli. Now Eli was 
ninety and eight years old ; and his eyes were dim, that 
he could not see. And the man said unto Eli, I am he 
that came out of the army, and I fled to day out of the 
army. And he said, What is there done, my son ? And 
the messenger answered and said, Israel is fled before 
the Philistines, and there hath been also a great slaughter 
among the people, and thy two sons also, Hophni and 
Phinehas, are dead, and the ark of God is taken. And 
it came to pass, when he made mention of the ark of 
God, that he fell from off the seat backward by the side 
of the gate, and his neck brake, and he died : for he was 
an old man, and heavy. And he had judged Israel forty 
years." ^ And then we have as the completion of the 
awful history, the brimming drop of bitterness for this 
devoted family, the death of the stricken mother, and 
her saying when her soul was passing from her, " She 
named the child, * Where is the glory ? ' for she said the 
glory is departed from Israel." 

Yes, brethren, and it is thus that all glory departs 
— from men, from families, from nations : — ^by leaving 
out God from life, and lightly esteeming Him. Where, 
in all Eli's course, was the love of, the communion with, 
the life in the presence of, the living and all-seeing God ? 
Where was that pervading and heartfelt religion, resting 
on God personally apprehended and known, which flows 
forth from every look and every saying, which keeps a 
man's own life holy, which fills all his duties with a 

* I Sam. iv. 10-18. 
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power for good, which extends to those around him, is 
felt among his children and his dependants, and over 
his neighbourhood, and throughout his country, as an 
abiding and a working blessing ? 

Turn for an instant to another example, of a very 
different kind, and notice the contrast. There never 
was a religious man, who gave more lamentable in- 
stances of forgetting his God and falling into sin, than 
did David. But when David fell, he rose again. He 
never indeed lost the clinging consequences of his sin ; 
it ruined his peace, it broke up his family, it embittered 
his death-bed ; but it did not overwhelm him utterly. 
And why ? Because he set the Lord ever before him, 
in the realities of his inward life. He had within him 
the principle of recovery, even the fear of the Lord his 
God : it was this that prompted his prayer of deepest 
penitence, this which again tuned his voice, in spite of 
his sense of his own utter unworthiness, to songs of 
sweetest praise. The course of the one man is widely 
and essentially different from that of the other : and for 
this reason ; the one honoured God, in spite of grievous 
faults and sins : the other lightly esteemed Him, in spite 
of a life of outward decency and piety. And therefore 
the one was honoured, and the other was disgraced. 

And now from these ancient examples, written down 
for our learning, let us turn to ourselves and fit them to 
our own instruction. And in doing this we must not 
forget that we are not as they were. If God in a 
peculiar sense was the God of Israel of old. He is ours 
by a nearer and dearer title now. We have seen Him 
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manifested in our flesh ; we are redeemed by the blood 
of God Himself; we have had His Spirit purchased for 
us and sent down upon us, to be with us and to dwell in 
us. In and on this faith we stand : a chosen generation, 
a royal priesthood, a peculiar people, to show forth the 
praises of Him Who hath called us out of darkness into 
His marvellous light. The meanest Christian servant, 
the simplest Christian child, bears a dignity which 
neither Eli nor David ever wore : has seen things which 
kings and prophets desired to see, but saw them not. 
In and on this revelation of God has His Church for 
ages been built ; that Church whereof you and I are 
members, and in whose professions of faith we continually 
join. Now there have been days when that Church 
has been persecuted, and that faith impugned : days 
when it was a bold and a brave thing to hold forth the 
word of truth and say, " This is my belief." In such 
times, the lesson contained in the history of Eli might 
have been comparatively unneeded. But such are not 
the days on which our lot has been cast. These are 
days of all but universal external accord in the great 
verities of our Christian faith. It is rather creditable 
than otherwise to maintain them : it is what society 
expects of men and of families, to conform to a certain 
amount of religious duty. And the consequence is, that 
such a history as this needs applying, and its lessons 
enforcing on men's minds, more perhaps than at any 
previous period. There is among us, it is to be feared, 
a vast amount of this same outward and blameless 
decency, this uniform respect for the usages and 
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ordinances of religion, subsisting without a living per- 
sonal apprehension of and honour of God in the character 
in which He has revealed Himself, and in which we 
profess to have received and to be serving Him. I have 
no fear of being thought uncharitable, when I say, that 
the general tone of very many apparently Christian 
men's conversation shows, — that their decisions taken on 
important practical questions show, — that their religion 
is with them this object of decent respect and of con- 
servative reverence, but at the same time that it is not 
a living springing principle of vitality within. And then, 
I fear, we must go one step further, and say, that in such 
cases, their mere passive assent, their mere reverential 
respect, is not and cannot be called by the name o{ faith, 
that mighty agent in all really religious life: that such 
persons, however they may be said in common parlance 
to believe, cannot for a moment be treated as believers 
in any worthy or any effective sense of the word. Let 
us proceed on, and set before ourselves the consequences 
of such a state in the individual, in the family, in 
the community. Do we not at once see, that it contains 
of necessity the elements of decay and of downward 
progress .? If my life is destitute of its personal centre 
of action and spring of motive, even God recognized and 
feared and followed, what guarantee have I for its 
stability, to say nothing of its advance i The Sun of 
righteousness can alone light me to my work, can alone 
warm me into love and zeal and diligence: can alone 
quicken the good seed dropped into my heart from time 
to time : if I let that heavenly light " die away, and fade 
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into the light of common day/' what result can I look 
for, but the drooping and dying also of all those energies 
for good ? What is the mere decent member of society, 
what is the man who merely does what is expected from 
him good for, as an immortal spirit training for eternity ? 
Where is his boldness for unwelcome truth — where his 
testimony against the proneness of the multitude to go 
wrong ? And take such an one in private life — behold 
him surrounded by the young, the ardent, the susceptible. 
What lessons will they learn from him ? Not perhaps 
from his lips, for there all will be what it should be, and 
what is expected of him ; — but from his life, from the 
daily and weekly testimony of his character, — they will 
learn just what Eli's sons learned of him ; — decency, 
piety, conformity, where such is the atmosphere in which 
they live. But let influences be changed, — let com- 
panions be of a different character, — I ask again, what 
safeguard is there, that such will not fall, as the sons of 
Eli fell ? And then let us spread our observation over a 
yet wider field, and let us inquire what will be the effect 
on a community, of the prevalence of a lifeless and con- 
ventional religion. First and necessarily, a low standard 
of duty : up to that which is required by men, not 
beyond it. Next, a false estimate of realities : a substi- 
tution of secondary objects for primary ones ; a craving 
for the semblance of success and distinction ; a habit of 
valuing men according to their attainment of this 
semblance ; a growing conviction that this world is real, 
and another world visionary : that words and ceremonies 
will serve for religion, but that deeds all belong to self 
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and the world. And corresponding to this progress will 
be, as we might expect, yet another, and in another 
direction. As Israel became acted on by the system 
which prevailed under EH, superstition succeeded to the 
fear of God. Now superstition is the refuge of the con- 
science when it has lost the sense of God's personal 
presence. You may measure by its prevalence, the 
absence of God from men's hearts. It will be natural 
then that in an age of mere outward respect for religion, 
superstition should be advancing and regaining its hold. 
Take the case of the members of a family, who have not 
been imbued by their parents' teaching or example with 
a personal sense of dependence on a present God, 
They have heard perhaps much of Christ, they have 
heard much of the Holy Spirit : they have learned many 
theological phrases : they have been taught how to dis- 
pute on them ; been taught accurately to define the 
limits of party, to judge of men's opinions and classify 
them accordingly, — to study, in the mischievous fashion 
of their day, how to condemn for a word, uttered or not 
uttered ; — how to exercise, within the limits of what is 
expected of them, the petty dishonesties of religious 
partisanship : — and all this in regularity, and correctness, 
and blamelessness, and even careful precision, of outward 
religious life. But one thing they have never been 
taught, or at all events never been shown in any living 
mirror day by day : — that there is a loving, ruling, ever- 
present Father, — a Son of God sympathizing and calling 
for sympathy, Who has bought each one of us with His 
blood, and has a right to every one's life and energies. 
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— a Spirit, indwelling, and abiding, and demanding, 
while He dispenses, purity of heart. They have never 
been taught that we all, each man, each youth and 
maiden, and each child, have been put in trust with 
ourselves as vessels for our Master's use, — and that to 
fulfil that trust, is the one duty of life, comprehending, 
blessing, glorifying, all other duties. This none has 
ever shown them : they have never practised grasping 
an unerring hand that leads, living a life by faith in the 
Son of God, listening day by day for the approving 
testimony of the Spirit. And thus, aimless and guide- 
less, they are turned forth to face the perils of life. In 
the presence of real danger, what wonder if their courage 
fails : — in the sense of irresolution and weakness, what 
wonder if guidance is sought t In a vessel with none 
to take the helm, what wonder if the first pilot that 
offers is accepted.? And then frequently superstition 
comes in : " Let us fetch the ark, that it may save us.'* 
Some attractive outward system, some proffered in- 
fallible guide, furnishes a refuge from the destitution 
of having no guide at all within : and thus families 
are drawn off, and promising minds are led away, 
to superstitions which we believed to be matters of 
history, and errors which every possessor of fair reason 
can refute for himself with a moment's thought. 

And another result will not fail to follow, from the 
mere decent conservation of religion among a people : 
a depreciation of Truth, as truth ; a refusal to entertain 
solemn questions reaching to our very truthfulness and 
genuineness as men and Christians, and falling back on 
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expediency as a principle. And this is no more than 
might be expected. For if to be decently blameless, if 
to keep our surface smooth and our course unruffled, be 
the limit and highest aim of our religious lives, then why 
permit troublesome scruples to interfere with this ? why 
allow conscience to transgress the bounds which our 
caution and our propriety has set for her, and not rather 
quench all such compunctions and adhere to our safe 
course in spite of them? And so truth becomes 
gradually depreciated, and at last absolutely put out of 
men's view, as an element in the decision of great 
practical questions. 

I might point out many more mischiefs resulting 
from such a view of religion as that which I have been 
to-day impugning. I might follow the young, as its 
result, not only into superstition, which I have done, — 
but into even darker and more awful consequences : I 
might show how much of the lax belief and growing 
unbelief of our day is owing to this want of living 
reality in our religious men and religious families ; but 
I rather hasten to draw in conclusion what I conceive 
ought to be our great practical lesson from this awful 
history and subject. And that practical lesson is beyond 
all question this ; that the inward reality of religion is 
the one thing needful, far far above those outward ex- 
pressions of it which however necessary as its accompani- 
ments, may and often do exist without it. " Them that 
honour Me I will honour." Where God is feared, His 
presence regarded, life lived as unto Him and in His 
sight, — His revelation of Himself, which is the only way 
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we have of knowing Him, held, not as matter of specula- 
tion, but as a living present truth, — influencing heart 
and life, thought and word and deed, — there is true 
religion : there is the seed of all happiness, of all true 
success, of all genuine honour. Such metiy whether they 
prosper or fail, in the world's sense, alone win the real 
prizes of life: solid usefulness, firm stability, inward 
peace. Such famz/ies alone are the nurseries for worthy 
future generations, — where God*s name is not avoided, 
not taken in vain, as it ever must be in mere party- 
religion, — but uttered, known, and loved : where, if there 
be no glittering armour, no nicely jointed harness for the 
youthful warriors to go forth in, the young arm is at 
least familiar with the use of the simple sling, and 
knows where to cull the smooth stones from the river of 
the water of life. Such nations alone contain in them 
the pledges for sound and honourable progress, where 
the national religion is not a system upheld for venerable 
association's sake, — acquiesced in for fear of disturbing 
society, — maintained for the advancement of individuals 
or of classes, — but a genuine portion of the people's life, 
and a living seed expanding through its history : nations, 
where truth shown to be truth is never feared, error 
shown to be error never cherished : nations which have 
a conscience ruled not by precedent, nor by self-interest, 
but by the fear of God, and the testimony of His word. 

For on the other hand, be not deceived : " they that 
despise Me shall be lightly esteemed." The man of 
mere proprieties keeps his repute unstained, and gets 
to his grave in peace : the man of selfish views wins his 
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prize, and becomes great, and fills space in the world, 
and passes away ; but who cares for either ? Contempt 
accompanies them, forgetfulness swallows up their 
memory ; and when all shall stand and be judged, where 
shall they be found ? The family where God was not, 
we have already followed some way in the downward 
path ; but who can tell, till that last dread day, the shame 
and misery and ruin which have overwhelmed men in 
generation after generation, for want of God as the 
guide of their youth ? And if we ask respecting the fate 
of nations that have despised God — read it in the 
desolations of Nineveh and Babylon ; read it in the 
history of the ancient people of God, scattered over 
the nations ; and may we all be wise enough to read each 
note and warning of its approach, in our own land at 
home — each indication, in the advance of superstition, 
or the awful presence of revolting crime, that our fair 
surface is not to be trusted. May we have grace, each 
for himself, each for his household, each for his country, 
to take the Lord for our God, and to serve Him with all 
our hearts. 



SERMON IV. 

(Preached for the Diocesan Church Building Society, 1855.) 

'Wbt ODI^ttsttan Butg of ODj^uu]^ 33aai)i(ng* 

** WTtence shall we buy bread that these may eat? *' — John vi. $. 

The circumstances of this miracle, and the great dis- 
course of which it was the occasion, happen just now to 
be more than usually familar to most of us, from our 
being employed on this chapter in our afternoon expo- 
sitions. I shall, therefore, not spend much of our time 
over the one, nor need any apology for at once applying 
the great truths contained in the other. You will be 
prepared to hear that the reason why St. John inserts 
the narrative in this place, is, because of its high spiritual 
import, in setting forth Jesus as the Bread of Life. You 
will remember, that to part of this multitude who fol- 
lowed eagerly after Him for the sake of the bread which 
perisheth. He spoke those wonderful words, in which 
He warned them to spend their trouble not for the food 
of this world, which should pass away, but for that 
heavenly food by which their bodies and souls should 
endure unto everlasting life ; and preached to them 
Himself as that Bread from Heaven, viz. His flesh and 
His blood, which should be given and poured out for 
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the life of the world. Moreover, He explained to them 
that faith was the instrument by which this participation 
was effected ; that coming to Him and believing on 
Him were the essential preliminaries to the partaking 
of this Bread from Heaven, which is the Life of the man 
for and in eternity. This being so, we can have no 
hesitation in ascribing to the miracle not only a spiritual, 
but also a prophetic and hortatory meaning. What our 
Lord did. He intended not only for the present instruc- 
tion of the multitudes and His disciples, but for all 
times and ages of His Church. When in after years, for 
instance, those same Apostles were themselves in similar 
situations, when on account of the miracles done by 
them on the diseased, great multitudes flocked to them 
demanding spiritual food, could they help calling to 
mind the five loaves of the five thousand, and the seven 
loaves of the four thousand } Could they help remem- 
bering that He Who then blessed and brake, though now 
in the flesh withdrawn from them, was according to His 
promise with them still, to multiply their scanty store, 
to bless their weak efforts, to bring out of the earthen 
vessels of the ministry the rich and inexhaustible trea- 
sures of His grace ? And that promise was not confined 
to the apostolic times, nor the force of that recollection 
to those who saw the miracle. All the days, even to 
the consummation of time, is He present with us ; and 
when we look over the world, and see the vast multi- 
tudes whom we have yet to feed, we too may remember 
that though our stores may be scanty, His hand is still 
among us to multiply them in distributing; that His 
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promise shall not fail, nor the riches of His grace be 
exhausted. But, besides the encouragement that such 
a thought supplies, there comes with it a very solemn 
duty. " As I have fed you, so feed ye the world." The 
Church that is living and believing at any given time on 
this earth, is the appointed minister of the Bread of Life 
to the perishing multitudes of mankind. On the collec- 
tive body of believers rests this duty, according to their 
opportunities and capacity ; on each nation, each pro- 
vince, each diocese, each city, each congregation, each 
individual Christian. And we can hardly conceive an 
age, when it has not come practically home to every one 
of these. As soon as the Spirit was poured out on 
the Church, it was at once recognized as the very first 
of her duties. The Apostles and Prophets of the New 
Testament went out into the wide world, holding forth 
the Bread of Life, preaching Christ among the heathen. 
All over Asia, Europe, and North Africa, churches sprung 
up which became, each in its turn, granaries for the 
spiritual food, and distributors of it to all around. It 
is a boast of Justin Martyr, in the second century of our 
era, that there was not a nation under Heaven where 
men did not call on the Father through His Son Jesus 
Christ And even if we allow the utmost licence of 
rhetoric to the apologist, the venturing on such an asser- 
tion while writing as in such a presence, will show at all 
events the wide extent to which the missionary labours 
of the Church of Christ had been then carried. 

Now if the early believers were anxious to illuminate 
the dark places of the earth — to go forth from their 
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towns and cities, the centres of civilized life, into the 
outlying fields and villages, how much more careful, it 
would seem, must they have been, that the light which 
was in them did not become darkness ! If, for example, 
there issued out from a metropolitan city preachers and 
teachers for foreign missionary work, would they not be 
careful that the metropolitan population itself should 
be sufficiently provided ? would not the first care be to 
purify the fountain, that the waters also might be pure ? 
Doubtless, if the Church herself had remained faithful 
to her trust, it would have been so ; if she had remem- 
bered that she was intrusted not with the things of the 
world and the glory of them, but with the faith once for 
all delivered to the saints ; if she had borne in mind 
that she was commissioned to feed the multitudes with 
the Bread of Life, not to rule them with an earthly 
sceptre. But almost from the first, the Church forgot 
this her duty. There is no more mournful page in the 
records of the world than that which we call her history. 
It is a series of struggles for worldly precedence, of 
internal conflict and strife, of error and selfishness and 
profligacy ; a tale of God's mercies and man's unworthi- 
ness ; a chronicle from which every faithful Christian 
will rise with this text in his mind as his only consola- 
tion ; for all this " I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth ! " ^ On this account it is, that 
we find the Church so soon and so fatally forgetting her 
missionary duties both at home and abroad. 

^ Rom. i. 16. 
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And now let me advert to our own position in this 
matter ; first in broad and general terms, and then by- 
statistical aid descending into some details which may 
I hope prove not uninstructive to us, nor unfruitful of 
excitement for good. First, then, let us consider the 
nature of the case before us ; especially as regards our 
home work here, where God has placed us. And it is 
manifest that our Diocesan Church Building , Society 
must be treated as an exceptional case. Others may 
have large cities to take into account, one or two, indeed, 
may seem to approximate to our condition, as for 
example that in the county of Lancaster ; but no case 
is parallel with ours. Our diocesan field consists almost 
entirely of this vast metropolis of the world, and its 
dependencies. Our problem is to give the Bread of Life, 
not merely to certain rural districts more or less thickly 
peopled, or to certain provincial towns whose increasing 
population once in a century requires a new house 
of prayer, — but to an immense accumulation of human 
beings, ever rapidly increasing upon us, to towns 
springing up around us every year, to dense multitudes 
whom the last age and our own age has forgotten. 
And, without at present quoting figures, none can doubt 
that this problem has of late assumed a most serious 
and alarming aspect. Owing partly to neglect of 
spiritual care altogether, partly to our internal religious 
divisions, great blocks of our city and its suburbs have 
remained entirely unprovided with places of worship. 
I do not say that if the Church of England had been left 
to herself, this want would have been supplied ; nay, one 
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shudders to think what the Church of England would 
have by this time become, had she been left to herself 
But what cannot, I think, be doubted is this, that some 
of the mischief is owing to Churchmen having taken it 
for granted that Dissenters were at work, and Dissenters 
having thought the same of us, and so portions of our 
people have slipped through the hands of both uncared- 
for. It belongs to this part of my subject to say 
something on the immense importance of supplying 
this want in the particular way of building churches. 
You will frequently see it asserted in a scoffing manner 
in some of those journals which echo and shape public 
opinion among us, " What we want is not churches nor 
clergy, but better legislation for the morals of the people, 
and a higher scale of domestic and social comfort 
for their daily lives." By all means let us have both 
these, as safely and as soon as we can obtain them ; let 
not these for a moment be forgotten, for they are of 
great import in our work for good. But what I say 
is this, that there is no one thing so sure to bring 
about the results desired by both these, moral improve- 
ment and social comfort and purity, as the planting 
a church and a minister and. schools in a district 
hitherto neglected. The agents of this very society 
can direct you to portions of the East of London, where 
a few years ago the people were leading the life of 
savages ; where, to quote a homely expression, it was 
almost as much as a stranger's life was worth, to 
penetrate some of the courts and alleys ; where the 
first attempt to place a church was greeted with derision 
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and brutal hostility ; and they can show you this same 
population, after a very few years, sitting clothed 
and in their right mind ; a church overflowing with 
devout worshippers, the Lord's table crowded with 
monthly communicants,^ the schools wholly inadequate 
for the children that throng to them ; and schemes 
floating in many a thankful heart for another such church 
and minister and schools, while the newness of the first 
has hardly worn off*. Let me ask, as mere matter of 
fact, could equal effects in the direction of good have 
been produced in the same time by any secular means ? 
How many years would a mechanics' institute have been 
languishing on the subscriptions of far-off" benefactors, 
and have wrought no general change at all? How 
many years would model dwellings have remained 
witnessing against the abominations of the courts and 
alleys round them, but spreading no practical improve- 
ment ? And as to legislation, it is wholly unable, from 
its very nature, to reach the springs of life and conduct, 
and unable also in this country, from its peculiar circum- 
stances, to deal with moral abuses otherwise than most 
cautiously and sparingly. With these disadvantages it 
might be a whole generation before any lasting good 
would be effected by checking the outbursts of moral 
evil — an age of lopping off* outward excrescences, before 
the truth and constitution of the tree be affected. We 
cannot afford to let these long periods of time pass away- 
profitless. The mischief is upon us, even at our doors. 
Look at the ill-conditioned and disorderly multitudes 
which weekly make us tremble for the peace of our 
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Sundays, which call for all our civil force, and more than 
all our skill, to keep them within the bounds of the 
public peace. Is it not becoming evident to even the 
careless and unobservant in the West of London, that 
unless they sow unto the East spiritual things, it will 
soon find a way of its' own to reap their carnal 
things? But what have I said, and on what grounds 
placed the duty ? Should I not rather have looked to 
this — that myriads of souls, for whom Christ died, 
are yearly perishing in ignorance and sin in the midst 
of light and godliness? Should not Christian zeal 
rush to their rescue? Should we not vie with one 
another in placing plentifully among them these living 
centres of light and blessing which I have described 
to you ; not institutions which will languish unless 
aided from without; not mere material testimonies 
against the tyranny of mammon ; not mere legal 
enactments which they may cleverly evade or mur- 
muringly obey ; but the Church of Christ, in all her 
warmth of love, all her regenerating, quickening, sustain- 
ing power, all her faculty of absorbing and appropriating 
the energies of the active, the sympathies of the feeling, 
the generosity of the benevolent — nay more, of creating 
these, where she does not find them ? We want not so 
much to prune the tree as to graft it ; to insert into 
those cankered and withered branches a scion from the 
tree of life ; to awaken a vitality within itself, to be able 
to point to new leaves and fruits unlike the former, and 
those the genuine healthy production of internal vigour 
and sap, only blessed and renovated by that graft from 
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the Paradise of God. So that if we merely calculated 
on the shortest method of accomplishing the end, of 
averting danger from ourselves, and of bettering our 
neglected districts, this way of building and endowing 
churches in them appears to claim every man's con- 
sideration, as far before all others. But when we com- 
pare it with those others as regards the nature of the 
effect produced, this will be still more clearly seen. 
The very similitude which we just now used will serve 
to guide us here. When you have planted the Gospel 
of Christ in a neighbourhood, you have placed there, not 
a mere repressive force, not a mere regulating law, but 
a New Life. Thoughts and feelings spring up which 
were wholly unknown before. Trial is made of that 
which a great Christian orator^ has called, "the 
expulsive power of a new affection." I remember once 
during the summer weeks fixing our lodging on the 
sea-coast close to the roar of a torrent, which chafed 
beneath our windows. Morning, noon, and night, it was 
the same ; conversation and reading required exertion, 
and before long we grew thoroughly weary of the 
incessant din around us. But one morning we awoke, 
and all was still. The spring-tide had come up the 
watercourse, and flooded out the noisy torrent. You 
might have toiled long to silence that unceasing roar ; 
you might have removed stone after stone, and smoothed 
the channel, but the next rains would have brought 
down more ; no amount of labour and expense would 
ever have produced the effect which the fulness of the 

^ Dr. Chalmers, 
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ocean produced that morning. And so it is with our 
vast and neglected districts, seething in profligacy and 
wrong, sending up to heaven their unceasing cry of 
iniquity and excess. You may remove a mischief here, 
and smooth a rough place there ; but the turmoil will 
return as loud as ever. Nothing but the great deep 
of God's mercies will ever suffice to flood out this tumult 
of sin. Pour into the district the knowledge of Christ, 
in His fulness and freeness; let devoted men roll 
onward in that tide their lives and sympathies ; let 
every wave of it be a fresh loving spirit ; a warm sooth- 
ing influence for good ; then only shall the din of riot 
and depravity ^\v^ place to " the peace that passeth all 
understanding." 

In conclusion, let me say, there is not one claim out 
of the many which press on the charitable and affluent 
in our great towns, half so imperative as this one. The 
disgrace of the present state of things is patent to all ; 
its danger is undoubted. And it is no less plain, that 
for this state of things we are responsible ; we who have, 
by our forefathers and ourselves congregating in this 
great city, gathered these masses of people together; 
we, who have ourselves the opportunity of worshipping 
God week by week, besides all the advantages of religious 
instruction and progress arising from education and 
leisure. To us, when the question arises, "Whence 
shall we buy bread that these men may eat?'* the 
great Head of the Church may justly reply, "Give ye 
them to eat" 

-Yes, brethren, let us unite to-day, and on all similar 
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occasions, in distributing to our fellow-creatures, not 
only help and comfort in their temporal necessities, but 
this best of gifts, the Bread of Life which shall nourish 
and sustain them for ever. 



SERMON V. 

(Preached in 1856.) 

®i)elitena better tjban Sbattffite. 

" To obey is better than sacrifice.** — I Sam. xv. 22. 

These words, occurring where and as they do, have 
a strange and startling sound. We Christians know 
that it pleased God, for wise reasons, to shut up His 
people during many centuries before Christ's coming, 
under a system of typical ordinances. Of these ordi- 
nances, sacrifice, in one form or other, was the chief. 
Without sacrifice, there was no remission of sin. All 
Israel was required to meet at certain times, in the 
place where God had put His name, and partake in 
the solemn sacrifices which were then offered for the 
people. And when we think of such sacrifices, we regard 
them, knowing as we do that they typified the Redeemer, 
as the most important portion of the teaching which 
that dispensation was able to impart Nor does God 
Himself anywhere deny their importance ; nay. He 
frequently and emphatically enforces it. Observance of 
the rules respecting them is most strictly enjoined ; 
violation of any of their proprieties most severely visited. 
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In the narrative which came before us a short time 
since, it is said that " the sin of the sons of Eli was very- 
great ; for men abhorred the offering of the Lord." And 
God, in His reproof of their father, Himself says, 
"Wherefore kick ye at My sacrifice and Mine offering, 
which I have commanded in Mine habitation ? " All 
this dignity then rested upon sacrifice. It was the 
pledge and seal of God's covenant. "Draw near unto 
Me, all ye that have made a covenant with Me by 
sacrifice." It was the appointed means of admission into 
the Divine presence. Once in a year, the high priest 
went into the holy place, with blood of bulls and goats 
sprinkled on himself, and on his vestments, and on the 
vessels of the Temple. And thus Israel endured under 
a system of sacrifice, looking for Him Who was to come. 
When He came, He was offered. He offered Himself, the 
one final sacrifice for sin. No event in heaven or earth 
has ever surpassed in greatness that offering on the 
Cross. The Redeemer, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
was there stricken for sin, and put sin away by His 
propitiation. On that altar, the Cross, He poured out 
His precious blood. There, He bore our sins in His own 
body. There, not in figure nor in fiction, not merely as 
interpreted by the Jewish mind, but in the verity of God, 
and in accordance with the eternal necessities of God's 
holiness, did He pay the penalty of man's transgression. 
And in virtue of that sacrifice thus accomplished. He, 
the glorified man Christ Jesus, the God and High Priest 
of His people, now stands in our humanity, bearing 
that name which is above every name, — the name of the 
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Saviour, the Sufferer, the Sacrificed One. When the 
beloved Apostle was in the visions of God, he had shown 
him the glory of the redeemed, the multitude whom no 
man can number, — the sea of glass and the harpers 
harping with their harps, — the elders with their crowns, 
— the burning lamps which were the spirits of God ; — the 
throne, and Him Who sat thereon. And which of all 
the characters, which of all the adornments and ensigns 
of majesty of the King of kings and Lord of lords, has 
our glorified Redeemer chosen for that His central and 
final manifestation of glory ? Not by His power is that 
glory there finally and centrally shown ; not by the 
sceptre of the universe, nor the crown of unlimited 
dominion. " I beheld, and lo in the midst of the throne 
stood a Lamb as it had been slain ! " It is His sacrifice, 
which the Saviour chooses as the one gathering point of 
all His glories, — the one act and deed, by which He will 
be designated. And when the whole creation bursts 
forth into a chorus of praise, their united song is, 
" Worthy is the Lamb that was slain." 

Great then and glorious is sacrifice ; final and 
abiding its effects. On that sacrifice of His, all access 
to God depends. By Him we have received the atone- 
ment : we are washed from our sins in His blood. By 
faith in that sacrifice, does every isinner in every age 
approach God. What can we conceive greater, better, 
more honoured, more glorious? What one thing can 
we rather put in the choice place of our hearts, rather 
speak of to God in the most earnest breathing of our 
prayers ? Let us exalt it, let us magnify it all we can. 
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Let us keep it in mind day by day. Let us bear about 
us the dying of the Lord Jesus. Every morning, when 
our powers are fresh and our spirits go bounding forth 
on their course, let us renew our covenant with God by 
sacrifice ; every evening, when the stillness lies wrapped 
around us and we are passing into it, in the strength of 
that sacrifice let us commend ourselves to God our 
Saviour. Yes, let us make the most, in our words and 
in our deeds, of the mystery and glory of sacrifice. God 
has given it us to trust to ; He has given it us also to 
imitate. Let sacrifice be our rule of life : sacrifice for 
God and for man ; sacrifice for love : to spend and to be 
spent, as He spent and was spent, Who was our Sacrifice. 
Let our whole life be a sacrifice ; rendered up to Him 
with Whose precious blood we are bought. Let our 
prayer be a sacrifice, ascending like incense before Him 
in the power of His Spirit. Let our praise be a sacrifice, 
a thank-offering acceptable through Christ to our 
heavenly Father. Too much we cannot think of, trust 
to, realize in our hearts and lives, that His sacrifice. 

And yet, when we have meditated on it all we can, 
when we have cast ourselves in humble trust on its 
efficacy, when we have magnified it in our esteem, and 
striven to live it out in our lives, — ^yea, when we have 
looked on it with the eye of faith exalted even to God*s 
throne, and placed in the midst of that throne as the 
marvel of His universe, — even then there is one thing 
better, one thing greater, one thing more glorious — one 
thing before which even the lustre of the Redeemer's 
sacrifice pales : before which all other sacrifice is worth- 
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less and not to be mentioned. And that more glorious 
thing is — OBEDIENCE. The Lord's sacrifice was but part 
of His obedience. " Being found in fashion as a man," 
from whom obedience was due, " He became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross." Listen to his 
own prophetic words : " Sacrifice and offering Thou 
wouldest not : then said I, lo I come, to do thy will, 
O God." That is, "sacrifice and offering do not fulfil, 
do not exhaust Thy holy will ; it is not suffering, it is not 
expenditure of blood, it is not much wrought, or much 
endured, that will flow into all the channels of Thine 
eternal purposes, and largely satisfy Thee : but it is, the 
calm and willing submission to Thee, the ruling of life 
after Thy way, the direction of thought, word, and deed, 
body, soul, and spirit, affection and energies, in the line 
of Thy blessed will, this it is which includes sacrifice 
— this which, more than that sacrifice, because of 
wider extent, and fuller capacity, pleases and glorifies 
Thee." 

And this the Redeemer came to do, and amply ful- 
filled. He was ever, from Bethlehem to Calvary, found 
in that line of His Father's will. To His bitterest 
enemies seeking occasion against Him, He could stand 
forth and say, " Which of you convinceth Me of sin ? " — 
He could stand and say, " I and My Father are one." It 
was this obedience which kept Him all those thirty years 
at Nazareth, subject to His earthly parents, working at a 
lowly handicraft : this which kept Him under all that 
contradiction of sinners and provocation of His enemies : 
this which enabled Him to say, when the dark shadow 
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of His appointed suffering had reached Him, "not My 
will, but Thine be done : " this which upheld Him under 
the desertion of His own, under the buffeting and the 
scourging: this which drew Him, the God of power, 
weak and fainting under the burden of the Cross, along 
that street of sorrows : this which when the nails were 
being driven by His Gentile executioners stroke after 
stroke through His tender palms, breathed forth the 
prayer, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do : " and this finally which reached its highest 
example and achieved its greatest triumph, when the 
One Sacrifice was completed, when that last word of 
blessed submission passed from Him, " Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit." Yes, brethren, it is to 
OBEDIENCE that Bethlehem owes all its carols, Gennesa- 
reth all its miracles, Calvary all its glories. Olivet all its 
triumph. If you would sum up in one word that which 
glorified God in the course of our blessed Redeemer, 
that word will not be His sacrifice, for that was not all : 
much less any other of those lesser but bright examples 
of grace which lit up His course — His miracles, His 
teachings, His lovings : none of these reaches over the 
length and breadth and depth and height of His glorifi- 
cation of the Father : but His OBEDIENCE does ; in this 
one word all is comprised: His death, as its noblest 
example : His teaching, for " as the Father commanded 
Me, so I speak : *' His miracles, for "the works that I do 
are not Mine, but His that sent Me ; " the whole of His 
life, of which He said, " I have glorified Thee on earth ; 
I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do." 
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His obedience was greater than His death, for it included 
it : more glorious than His death, for it gave it all its 
virtue for propitiation, and all its power to save sinners. 
His death is past and gone by. " He dieth no more." 
But His obedience abides for ever : while I am speaking, 
He to Whom all power is given in heaven and earth is 
meekly waiting, till the Father shall have put all things 
under His feet : is doing His mediatorial work day by 
day, as the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, and will not 
rest, till every one of those whom the Father hath given 
Him be brought out of darkness into light, and kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation. 

And in the far distant future, where it is not given 
to human eye to penetrate, but some of whose secrets 
the Divine Spirit has vouchsafed to tell us, — in the 
furthest onward anticipation which we are allowed to 
form of the acts and standing of our glorified Redeemer, 
this obedience is not laid aside. We read not of inde- 
pendence of the Father, not of single glory too bright to 
be followed — personal majesty, expanding our thoughts 
of Him so that they have no room for other conception : 
but we read — " And when all things shall have been put 
under Him, then shall the Son Himself also be made 
subject to Him Who put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all." Truly then. His obedience is His one 
character. His glory of glories. Great, inconceivably 
great, is His Sacrifice; but greater, inconceivably greater. 
His Obedience, In our Lord and pattern, therefore, in 
Him Whom we love and follow and yearn after, — " To 
obey was better than sacrifice." 
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Let us come down now, from the glories of the new 
Jerusalem, and the light which no man can approach 
unto, — from the world's greatest events and brightest 
examples, — from the propitiation of the Redeemer as 
part of His perfect obedience, — to our own little circle 
of duties, appointed for us as His were for Him : ap- 
pointed for us in Him, and as joined to Him ; appointed 
for us as having the hope of being where He is, and 
seeing Him as He is. We may perhaps measure the 
application of the words to ourselves, by a comparison 
with those to whom they were spoken. Even to Israel 
of old, to obey was better than sacrifice. Surrounded as 
they were by types and shadows of spiritual truths, com- 
manded as they were to employ themselves in these, and 
observe them, and have access to God through them, 
they were yet continually reminded of this eternal truth. 
God never left Himself without witness respecting it, 
Throughout their history, prophets were raised up, who 
lifted their protest against mere legal exactitude being 
put in the place of justice and mercy and truth. It 
was echoed from the Gentile prophet Balaam, in those 
memorable words which the prophet Micah has recorded. 
It was found expressed again and again in their psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs. We may fairly say that, 
solemn as was the ordinance of sacrifice, strict as were 
its regulations and requirements, every godly Jew knew 
well that there was a greater thing than sacrifice — ^a 
greater commandment than any of the ceremonial ap- 
pointments of the law — viz. " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
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with all thy mind." This, the yielding up life, and life's 
energies, to God, was paramount, above all sacrifice and 
burnt-offering. But if it was so with the Jew, how much 
more is it with the Christian. We know of no approach 
to God through ceremonial offerings or a sacrificing 
priesthood. In the strength of Christ's great sacrifice, 
we can every one of us approach to God with the one 
offering in which He delighteth, the offering which faith 
in our Saviour's blood makes acceptable to Him, which 
the power of His indwelling Spirit, won for us by our 
glorified Lord, preserves and hallows for Him ; — the 
offering of ourselves, body and soul and spirit, affections 
and energies, in earnest obedience to Him. Behold, 
dear friends, the only sacrifice of the faithful in Christ ; 
behold that one offering which God will accept through 
His Son and His Spirit from the humblest and greatest 
of mankind alike. 

Now you know I am not fond of dealing with 
commonplaces; of repeating against time that which 
we all know, and which has no immediate bearing on 
our present position and duties. I will say then at once 
why I chose this subject to-day, and what form the 
exhortation which remains will take in consequence. I 
do think that this great central truth of the Christian 
life, *' To obey is better than sacrifice," is in some little 
danger of being forgotten among us, or at all events not 
remembered as it should be. And I will tell you in 
what particular way. We are not, I trust and believe, 
likely to be led back into that system which still repre- 
sents in the Christian world the Judaism which perse- 
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cuted St. Paul, or to be attracted by that Church which 
has openly put sacrifice in the place of obedience, and 
marked out the price to be paid in nominal self-denials 
for a life of ungodliness. But we have our dangers still : 
and they lie it seems to me in this direction. Religion, 
among us, has taken a certain fixed place and standing : 
has been worked, so to speak, into the fabric of society. 
Its words and phrases, and certain conventional duties 
corresponding to them, have gained the freedom of the 
world's citizenship, and are no longer the peculiar badge 
which they once were. Certain points of religious 
morality are made much of, and properly, by all who 
would be thought religious, even in the ordinary re- 
spectable sense of the word. Again, a vast machinery 
is provided, and most thankful we ought to be for it, for 
doing the work of the Gospel at home and abroad. Now 
notice, I pray, that I do not mention any one of these 
things by way of disparagement. They are God's ap- 
pointments respecting us. They are all, I believe, steps 
in the upward way; workings of the sacred leaven, 
gradually leavening the whole lump. But they bring 
their temptations : and it is for those who are placed on 
the watchtower of the ministry to warn you against those 
temptations. We live, there can be no doubt of it, in 
days of great religious stir ; in days of great sacrifice, 
and likewise of great opportunity of appearance of sacri-. 
fice at very little cost : in days when, only to give you 
one instance of that which I mean, a rich man, sitting in 
his library, may without ever putting forth a hand to 

A 

actual charitable work, pour by a few strokes of his pen 
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his thousands along the various channels of public and 
private beneficence. And there is some danger, there is 
much danger, lest we should mistake all this sacrifice at 
so cheap a rate, all this doing good made easy, for the 
patient faith, the lowly obedience, the blessed and bless- 
ing beneficence of the Christian life. 

Take yet another point. Various important ques- 
tions divide the Christian world. It ever must be so. 
But in our time, how cheaply may the repute of religion 
be gained by a man's merely ranging his name on the 
approved side in such questions. How great is the 
temptation for one who never has searched, never 
thought, never deeply felt, never communed with God 
over disputed truth, to go and speak, or go and write, 
or go and proclaim himself a champion, — or range 
strongly, in society and daily intercourse, on one side 
or the other, — and thereby gain much credit with others, 
and much satisfaction with himself, for great doings in 
the true cause. And yet further; how great is the 
temptation in our time, when public religious feeling 
runs high on certain points, for men and for families 
to throw all their energies into manifesting forth their 
side and view of the observance to be maintained, or 
the truth to be upheld, and for this sacrifice to forget 
obedience in heart and life ; to forget the paramount 
importance of justifying personal faith, and progressive 
personal holiness, and the meekness and gentleness afld 
simplicity which is in Christ Jesus. 

And this last word, " simplicity," brings to my mind 
one most notable instance in our present social character 

F 
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of the fault which I deprecate. At what period has our 
community ever shown a greater outward reverence for 
religion than at the present one ? At what period has 
the public mind been so alive to religious considera- 
tions as it is now ? Put this on one side ; and on the 
other the equally notorious fact, that never within the 
memory of living persons, have the extravagances of 
outward adornment, and expenditure on dress, been 
carried to such an extreme as they have now reached. 
Is there not then here, while sacrifice is enjoined, truth 
in doctrine rigorously maintained, party opinion and 
party limits inflexibly observed, and yet the very plainest 
rules of Christian conduct and Christian self-denial pub- 
licly violated, — is there not and must there not be a 
forgetting of obedience in comparison of sacrifice ? When 
those who would not for any earthly consideration over- 
step some prescribed line of observance, are for pleasure 
and the display of person almost daily overstepping the 
sobriety of the Christian life and the fair limits of 
Christian example, surely we may say that we are 
losing obedience in our care for sacrifice. And I fear 
we should be compelled to carry our complaints yet 
further, if we could institute an inquiry, and obtain an 
estimate, how much real attention in practical matters 
religion gets in families and circles where it is supposed 
to be all in all. I have thrown out these few hints, 
which I believe to be needed amongst us. 

Let us lay the great subject earnestly to heart. Let 
us take heed that the subscription list, and the platform, 
and the religious journal, and this and that mooted 
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question, and all the dust and din of this great arena 
in which we are struggling, do not overpower and 
absorb the earnest personal life of walking with God 
in Christ by the Spirit, which is after all our one thing 
needful. All the sacrifice for which we are called on, 
should be part of, should spring out of, our personal life 
with God. Our profession should revolve round our 
practice, not our practice round our profession. Our 
decision on disputed questions should be not which way 
the world expects, not which way will bring us most 
ease and credit, but which way God and our consciences 
determine. Our obedience should not be confined to 
things convenient and times convenient, but being the 
fruit of love shed abroad in our hearts, should extend 
over all things and all times. 

And let us end with Him, of Whom, far more than 
of ourselves, it should be our delight to speak, as it is 
I trust yours to hear. We want, beloved, in this present 
day, a large and bounteous effusion from God of the 
spirit which was in Christ. O . let us pray for it — let 
us strive for it day by day. Many things we have, or 
seem to have : we have increased in knowledge, we have 
increased in attention to religion, — but I fear we have 
not been proportionally growing in grace and likeness 
to Him. Still, the world's maxims rule, for the most 
part even religious people : still, we look in vain for 
consistency in His service, in vain for the meekness and 
gentleness, the large allowances for others, charity in 
thought and mention and treatment of them, which 
should characterize His disciples. 
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May what has been said to-day tend to raise our 
estimate of the absolute necessity of each one of us 
being right with God in heart and life. May we go 
hence persuaded, and by His help act on the persuasion, 
that however great and glorious sacrifice may be, sacri- 
fice is but part of obedience, and therefore to obey is 
better. 



/ 



SERMON VI. 

(Preached in 1854.) 

'STIbe (Zl^jbatartet of Bobtii. 

" I will go in the strength of the Lord God: I will make mention of Thy 
righteousness y even of Thine only," — Ps. Ixxi. 16. 

In studying the character and career of Saul, the first 
king of Israel, we notice a remarkable instance of a man 
who was brought into near contact with Divine things — 
dwelt in by God's Spirit, numbered among God's pro- 
phets, nay, chosen to stand, in one sense, between God 
and His people as their king, — who yet rejected God, — 
chose to be his own master, and to judge for himself, in 
cases where God had plainly commanded, — and thus 
was at last left to himself; declined from his better 
state, till gloom gathered over his latter days, and his 
sun set in darkness. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast which could be 
given is presented to us by the character and career of 
his successor, David, It is not my intention to-day to 
trace minutely the points of that character, or the 
incidents of that career ; but to endeavour with you to 
understand the main lesson which his interesting and 
difficult history reads to us, and to guard against some 
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of the mistakes into which men are liable to fall in con- 
templating it. 

I conceive the great master-key to David's character 
is to be found in our text, and other similar expressions 
in His Psalms. He was eminently a godly man. On 
God his affections were centred, his hopes depended, his 
soul waited. This was the rule of his life. The grievous 
and dark exceptions to its practice cannot of course be 
for a moment denied or palliated. In fact, the object 
of every Christian preacher and student should be, not 
to attempt to set up excuses for David's sins, but to 
make the proper use of them, by showing whence they 
sprung, and what they teach us. 

Look over the career of David, as you would over 
that of any other man, and gather from it his disposition 
and his desires. And by all means to do this with 
our plain modern matter-of-fact and matter-of-justice 
estimate of men. Let us have no mystification of God's 
truth regarding equity and purity, by speaking of David's 
theocratic position, or of things then allowed, which are 
now disallowed. Doubtless there were usages then, 
which have been discontinued with the advance of 
kindly feeling, and the fitting of the relations of life into 
their places, consequent on the mission of the Redeemer ; 
but you will never convince me, or any one else, that 
the eternal limits of right and wrong are to be shifted 
hither and thither, just because we do not choose to 
study Scripture deeply enough ; you never will persuade 
us that what is injustice now, was justice then, — that 
what is impurity now was chastity then. I grant that 
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our Blessed Lord, by His teaching, His example, His 
Spirit, has removed the law from the outward to the 
inward, even in its enactments ; that a very far higher 
standard of equity and morality has been the result, and 
we hope for and expect the prevalence of a higher one 
still ; but at the same time I know, as matter of fact, 
from David's own confession, that the justice and holiness 
of God's law taught men in those old days, by simple 
and obvious inference, that He requireth truth in the 
inward parts ;^ and that David's sins were as much sins 
to him, as they are sins to us. The great and precious 
use to us of the Old Testament history and characters 
is, that we there have broader lines drawn, — both brighter 
and darker touches of human character, — lessons reaching 
down lower in the scale of men ; biographies not merely 
of apostles and missionaries, but of kings and warriors, 
of men grappling with the passions and temptations of 
public secular life ; — sins, and their consequences ; — fair 
promises clouded, as in the case of Saul, — dark crimes 
put away, but their consequences remaining, as in that 
of David. 

Let us then judge him by the rules which we apply 
to other men. And what do we find.? His course 
begins as a shepherd-boy on the rocky hills of Bethlehem. 
Whether we suppose the 23rd Psalm to have been 
composed during the pastoral employments of his youth, 
or from recollection of them in after life, either supposi- 
tion will equally show what was the bent of his mind 
while thus employed. Beautiful strains like these do not 

> Ps. li. 6. 
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spring in after years from the recollection of time passed 

in thoughts alien to them, but then only, when the 

impressions of memory conveyed the sentiments, as well 

as the scenes. And if any doubt remained as to the 

temper of David's mind at this time, his own declaration 

would remove it, in which he relates, how a lion and 

bear came and took a lamb out of the flock ; and the 

Lord delivered him out of the paw of the lion, and out 

of the paw of the bear.^ But I would not content 

myself, in dealing with this period of his life, with 

merely what the doubter will allow me ; I would trace 

many of the most eloquent devotional passages in his 

Psalms to his youthful days, when he kept his father's 

sheep ; when during the summer nights he^ considered 

the heavens the works of God's fingers ; when guiding 

his flock amidst the devious ravines he remembered 

how^ Jehovah led His people like sheep by the hand 

of Moses and Aaron ; when looking on his helpless 

flock and • their dependence on him as their keeper, he 

broke out, " Hear, O thou Shepherd of Israel," * And, 

above all, to such a time would I refer the exquisite 

23rd Psalm, to which I have already alluded: "The 

Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. He maketh 

me to lie down in green pastures : He leadeth me beside 

the still waters. He restoreth my soul : He leadeth me in 

the paths of righteousness for His name sake." 

All this tells us much respecting the shepherd-boy, 
while yet in obscurity. Evidently his heart was fixed 

* I Sam. xvii. 34, ff. * Ps. viii. 3. 

* Ps. Ixxvii. 20. * Ps. Ixxx. I. 
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upon God. Touched with ardent devotion and deep 
love for Him, he was not as other youths are. He 
belonged to a numerous family, of which he was the 
youngest. He had seven brothers,^ all of commanding 
person and bearing. Of them we hear scarcely more 
than the names in the sacred narrative. But what little 
we do hear, shows us that they misunderstood him, 
and could not enter into his enthusiasm for Israel's God 
and His glory. And, as in other cases, so here, this 
misconception and neglect tended to sharpen the ardour 
which it overlooked. In private, he communed with his 
God. In the summer heats he abode under His shelter, 
Who was his Rock and hiding place ; ^ and in the night 
watches he lifted up his soul to Him Who never slumbers 
nor sleeps.^ We read not of his mother ; but, judging 
by the analogy of almost all great and good men, we 
can hardly stray far when we believe that from her lips 
he had been taught, besides that law of the Lord which 
was his delight, sweeter to him than honey and the 
honeycomb, — many lessons of Israel's struggles, and 
victories and hopes ; that his soul burned within him 
when he saw God's people, heirs of so glorious an 
inheritance, yet languish under the uncircumcised 
Philistines ; and that the aspirations of the growing 
youth often led him onward into bright visions of what 
God would do for Israel, and into fervent prayers that 
the rescue might not be wrought unaided by his own 
hand. 

Thus Israel's God was to him a living reality ; not 

' I Sam. xvi. lo ; xvii. 12. ^ Ps. xviii. 2. ' Ps. cxxi. 3, 4. 
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a God in books, nor in legends, nor in ordinances merely, 
but a God at hand: in his thoughts, in his slumbers, in 
his solitudes, with him evermore. He "set the Lord 
always before him : He was at his right hand that he 
should not be moved." ^ And in this time were the 
foundations of his character laid ; those deep immove- 
able maxims and practices, on which after resolves, 
after habits, after energies, are built up, and according 
to which the great lines of action in after life are 
squared. 

That he soothed himself during the long leisure of 
his pastoral employ with the practice of music, and 
became cunning in playing the harp, though probably 
no uncommon acquirement, is for our present purpose 
deeply interesting, when coupled with the direction 
towards God which all his thoughts and pursuits seem 
to have taken. "Awake, my glory: awake, lute and 
harp ; I myself will awake right early, I will sing and 
give praise with the best member that I have." ^ 

In the midst of these pastoral occupations, the 
devout youth is summoned to meet the prophet Samuel 
at his father's house, and for no ordinary purpose. By 
special Divine notification, he is anointed the future king 
over Israel. '* And," we read, "the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon David from that day forward."^ That is, 
he became in an eminent manner the recipient of 
impulses from above, — of strength in himself and power 
over others for God's purposes. And now a new era 
begins within him. From mere visions of standing on 

* Ps. xvi. 8. * Ps. cviii. i, 2; Ivii. 8-1 1. • I Sam. xvi. 13. 
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God's side for God's people, consciousness of a high 
mission dawns on him. Waiting on the Lord for Him 
to accomplish His desire, he yet seeks occasions of doing 
God's work for Israel. 

The first of these was offered by his apparently 
accidental presence, when Goliath the Philistine cham- 
pion defied the armies of Israel. For I must believe, 
with some others who have given thought to the subject, 
that there is an inversion in order of time in our 
Scripture narrative, and that the seventeenth chapter 
of I Samuel, relating the slaughter of Goliath, should 
come at least before the end of the sixteenth, where 
we find David called "a mighty valiant man, and a 
man of war," ^ and hear of his playing the harp 
before Saul. 

On this memorable occasion, we have an eminent 
illustration of his character. He refuses the arms offered 
him by the king.^ He has never proved them. But 
he knows of weapons which he has proved ; not the 
simple sling and stone merely, but confidence in his 
own and Israel's God. Jehovah, Who delivered him out 
of the paw of the lion and out of the paw of the bear, 
would deliver him also from this Philistine : " Thou 
comest to me," he addressed his antagonist, " with a 
sword, and with a spear, and with a shield : but I come 
to thee in the name of Jehovah of hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, Whom thou hast defied." 

After this his first triumph, David's is a chequered 
path. The jealousy of Saul once and again attempted 

* Verse i8. * i Sam. xvii. 39. 
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his life, as he played before him ; then drove him from 
one peril to another, and into stranger and stranger 
places of refuge. But all the traces which remain to 
us of this period show us the godly man — fearing, and 
remembering, and praising the Lord his God. The 
beautiful 34th Psalm, " I will bless the Lord at all 
times," containing those well-known words, " O fear the 
Lord, all ye His Saints : for there is no want to them 
that fear Him," and "Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous : but the Lord delivereth him out of them 
all," is described in the title as a " Psalm of David, 
when he changed his behaviour before Abimelech, who 
drove him away, and he departed ; " the S2nd, " Why 
boastest thou thyself in mischief," was written " when 
Doeg the Edomite came and told Saul, David is come 
to the house of Ahimelech ; " the S4th, " Save me, O 
God, by Thy name," " when the Ziphims came and said 
to Saul, Doth not David hide himself with us ? " the 
56th, " when the Philistines took him in Gath ; " the 
57th, "when he fled from Saul in the cave ;" the S9th, 
"when Saul sent, and they watched the house to kill 
him ; " the 63rd, " when he was in the wilderness of 
Judah." It is truly affecting to think of this last Psalm 
as written by the captain of a band of marauding 
youths, flying from hold to hold in the mountains : 
" O God, thou art my God ; early will I seek Thee : 
my soul thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee 
in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is ; to see 
Thy power and Thy glory, so as I have seen Thee in 
the sanctuary. Because Thy loving kindness is better 
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than life, my lips shall praise Thee. Thus will I bless 
Thee while I live: I willlift up my hands in Thy 
name. My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow and 
fatness ; and my mouth shall praise Thee with joyful 
lips : when ' I remember Thee upon my bed, and medi- 
tate on Thee in the night watches. Because Thou hast 
been my help, therefore in the shadow of Thy wings 
will I rejoice. My soul followeth hard after Thee : 
Thy right hand upholdeth me." Nor can I doubt that 
to this same period belong many other psalms, of whose 
date tradition has preserved no record, but which accord 
well with times of danger, and of trust in God for 
rescue. Through all we see the same man, — him who 
accounted his God a reality, whose life depended, for 
all it had, and all it escaped, and all it desired, on the 
same ever gracious and ever present Protector. 

But we hasten onward, and behold David " delivered 
from the hand of his enemies and from the hand of 
Saul;" and we have in the i8th Psalm the undoubted 
expression of his thankfulness. I say, undoubted, 
because while we are beholden for our knowledge in 
other cases to the uncertain and in some cases demon- 
strably erroneous authority of the titles prefixed to the 
Psalms, in this we have the testimony of the 2nd book 
of Samuel, in the 22nd chapter of which the whole 
Psalm is inserted, prefaced by, " and David spake unto 
the Lord the words of this song in the day that the 
Lord had delivered him out of the hand of all his 
enemies, and out of the hand of Saul." In it we find 
the same cleaving to God, the same exultation in Him, 
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the same devotion to His cause, which were the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the man in his days of 
uncertainty and peril. " Jehovah is my rock, and my 
fortress, and my deliverer ; the God of my rock ; in 
Him will I trust : He is my shield, and the horn of my 
salvation, my high tower, and ray refuge, my saviour ; 
Thou savest me from violence." Here also we have 
him appealing to God with reference to his upright 
conduct in walking in His ways: "Jehovah rewarded 
me according to my righteousness : according to the 
cleanness of my hands hath He recompensed me. For 
I have kept the ways of Jehovah, and have not wickedly 
departed from my God. For all His judgments were 
before me ; and as for His statutes, I did not depart 
from them." ^ At the time when David was settled on 
the throne, and God had given him rest from all his 
enemies, an opportunity occurred of expressing his 
humble gratitude to Him Who had been his deliverer. 
God would not allow him to build a temple to His 
Name ; but promised that his son should build it, and 
delivered to him a prophecy of the sureness of his 
house and kingdom. " Then," the narrative affectingly 
proceeds, " went king David in, and sat before the Lord, 
and he said. Who am I, O Lord God ? and what is 
my house, that Thou hast brought me hitherto } And 
this was yet a small thing in Thy sight, O Lord God ; 
but Thou hast spoken also of Thy servant's house 
for a great while to come. And is this the manner 
of man, O Lord God t And what can David say 

^ 2 Sam. xxU. 21-23. 
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more unto Thee? for Thou, Lord God, knowest Thy 
servant." ^ 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that such feelings, 
and such cleaving to God, ever ceased to characterize 
the main current of David's life ; that as a man, he was 
found walking in God's ways ; as a king, ruling his 
. people prudently with all his power, by help from God 
and as responsible to Him. This rendering of himself 
up to God, is the point for which Scripture puts him 
forth as an example ; this continual regarding God's 
law and God's ways as the rule of his life. When 
Abijam, the second king of the separate kingdom of 
Judah, is blamed, it is said, " His heart was not perfect 
with Jehovah his God, as the heart of David his 
father." ^ When Hezekiah and Josiah are commended, 
we read, " He did that which was right in the sight of 
Jehovah, according to all that David his father did." ^ 

But on this godly man's character there was one 
foul blot : " the matter of Uriah the Hittite." I know 
not an instance where the majesty of Scripture in its 
impartiality so strikes and awes the mind, as in this 
narrative. The reign of David is at its zenith of pros- 
perity and power. David is the pattern-king of Israel ; 
the first hero of the united nation, — whose character all 
were interested in upholding. Yet this sad and bloody 
tale is told in all its dark windings of treachery ; and 
•when it is brought to a triumphant issue, and the reader 
pauses to know whether his own conscience will find 

* 2 Sam. vii. i8, fF. " i Kings xv. 3. 

• 2 Kings xviii. 3 ; xxii. 2. 
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any echo in the sacred record, it is added, " But the 
thing which David had done displeased the Lord." ^ 
It was one of those lamentable cases, too frequent, alas, 
in the history of the Church of God, where the religious 
man becomes self-secure, and falls into the snare of 
the tempter. No excuse of the time or habits of the 
age will for one moment palliate it. It was a gross and 
deep fall into sin. It was well described by the prophet 
Nathan, as "giving great occasion to the enemies of 
Jehovah to blaspheme." ^ Well might they, when they 
saw David, the head and crown of God's own people, the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel, the rooter out of wicked doers 
from the city of the Lord, himself become a profligate 
and a murderer. But how thoroughly characteristic is 
David's penitence, — how instructive to us all ! The Sist 
Psalm, which he uttered on this occasion, has become 
the deepest language of penitence to' all succeeding 
ages. And why.? Because the one point of David's 
character, which distinguished him as a youth, as a 
king, also distinguished him as a penitent. He goes 
up at once to God, — " Against Thee, Thee only have 
I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight. I was born 
in sin, and in iniquity hath my mother conceived me." 
Observe also how affectingly he alludes to the mournful 
end of his predecessor Saul, in the words, " Cast me not 
away from Thy presence ; and take not Thy Holy Spirit 
from me." 

Let me not forget to notice, how this sin poisoned 
all that was left of David's life. Immediately, discord, 

* 2 Sam. xi. 27. * 2 Sam. xii. 14. 
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incest, murder, followed in his own faraily.i His son 
Absalom stole away the hearts of the people — drove 
him from his metropolis and his throne — was slain by 
his nephew Joab, a wicked man, who having been 
David's accomplice in the murder of Uriah, thence- 
forward had power over him, commanding and insulting 
him ; ^ and at last rebelled against him at the end of 
his life, with another of his sons.® Thus it is that sin 
finds men out — that although its guilt may be removed, 
its consequences are not. This, and the sin of number- 
ing the people, are the two great blots on David's 
character. But the latter, though so severely visited, 
shrinks in comparison with this ; and accordingly in a 
passage where a general survey of David's course is 
taken, we read, " David did that which was right in the 
eyes of the Lord, and turned not aside from anything 
that He commanded him all the days of his life, save 
only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite." * 

Thus then we have before us an example of an emi- 
nently godly man and good king, coupled with a very 
solemn warning that the best of men have a corrupt and 
sinful nature, and are liable at any time to fall from 
grace, if they forget God. How deep they may fall, 
none can tell. Let David's fall ever be in the mind of 
such of us as have God always before us, and trust to 
our well-known and habitual religious principles to keep 
us from sin. We should do well to remember a homely 
saying of Bradford, one of our martyrs of the Reforma- 

' 2 Sam. xiii. fF. • See 2 Sam. 3di. 27, fF ; xix. 5, ff. 

• I Kings i. 5-7. * I Kings xv. 5. 
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tion. It is said, that on seeing a convict led to execution, 
he exclaimed, " But for the grace of God, there goes 
John Bradford." Let David's sin beget in us similar 
thoughts ; and may no conceit of anything great or 
good in us, — no spiritual pride, no amount of religious 
feeling or experience, ever abate our earnest endeavours 
to be by grace pure in heart and life,-T-found in the 
ways of God, adorning the doctrine of our Saviour in all 
things. At the same time, while we take warning by 
David, let us take example from him too. What life, 
and warmth, and reality is there in his faith, and hope, 
and love ! There is here no rejection of God, as in SauFs 
case — even his deep unworthiness drives him to cast 
himself on his God more unreservedly ; while every 
deliverance, every mercy, every promise, prompts him 
to sweet songs of praise to Jehovah, his rock, his tower, 
his fortress, his God. 

Thus, beloved, let us also think of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Who has bestowed on 
us far greater mercies than David ever knew, even 
David's Son and Lord, God manifest in our flesh, and 
through Him the gift of His Holy Spirit : thus let Him 
be present to our daily thoughts and recognized in our 
daily lives. And if, through the grace of Christ, dwell- 
ing in our hearts by faith, we are kept from disgracing 
our Christian profession, and escape David's fall, — oh 
let us remember that we like him were shapen in iniquity, 
and that our daily sins ask for daily repentance, deep 
and heartfelt as his was. For neither the worst of men 
can escape eternal death, nor the holiest of saints attain 
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eternal life, unless they be washed in that fountain which 
was opened for sin and uncleanness on the Cross of 
Christ. Thus, if we learn and practice, we shall not have 
read the history of David to no purpose, nor meditated 
on it in vain. 



SERMON VII. 

(Preached in 1855.) 

practical use of tf^t ^NTeto 'aCestament (I.)' 

" God hath made us able ministers (i.e. hath enabled us to be ministers) of 
the New Testament ; not of the letter, but of the spirit ; for the letter 
killethy but the spirit giveth life,'*'* — 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

It will be obvious to you, that so very wide a subject as 
the practical use of the New Testament can only be 
treated in portions. And if we purpose to devote but 
two sermons to it, our plan must be to select for each 
some one or other of the most important aspects of the 
subject, and present that one to you, reserving others for 
future opportunities, if it please God to bestow them on 
us. And that department of the use of the New Testa- 
ment which I have chosen for our work this morning, is 
the application to the Gospels of the principle so plainly 
indicated in my text. There we have the fact stated, 
that the New Covenant, under which we are placed, is a 
matter not of the letter, but of the spirit ; that is, con- 
sisting not in formal literal rules such as human laws 
might give, — such as the Old Testament ordinances 

« • 

* The Sermon ^n the Practical use of the Old Testament is published 
in the selection for Advent. 
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necessarily were, — but in revelations requiring spiritual 
understanding and intelligent apprehension. The New 
Testament is the revelation of eternal life by Christ ; of 
life which must begin in man's spirit by the conviction 
of sin, must be entered on by justifying faith, and carried 
on by the sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost The 
whole process is spiritual ; in a man's apprehension, and 
will, and affections. And with respect to such a process, 
our text goes on to tell us that the letter killeth ; i,e, that 
the mere application to it of formal rules and sayings 
can only deaden, not confer life. You may strike down 
with such sayings the careless sinner who is alive without 
the law ; you may kill, but you can never give life. 
Man's spirit finds no quickening power, finds no food for 
nourishment, nor warmth for cherishing, in the mere 
letter thus applied ; the spirit must be acted on spiritu- 
ally, just as the body must be acted on corporeally ; it 
must have spiritual stimulus to quicken it into life, 
spiritual food to feed on, spiritual comfort to cherish 
and preserve it. And thus, it is the spirit that giveth 
life. The inward life of men unto God can only be 
brought about, can only be nourished and cherished, by 
the inward assimilation of spiritual truth ; i,e, by the 
grafting into a man, and growing with a man, of things 
inwardly recognized as true, — by such truth finding an 
answer in a man's heart, waking the echoes of his con- 
science, warming the fountains of his affections, nerving 
his arm and brightening his eye and setting free his 
tongue — so that he is sent forth on the work of this his 
new life, clad in its energies and full of its interests ; firm 
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in faith, strong in endurance, eager with hope, warmed 
with love, and lit up with joy. And for such quickening 
and invigorating, our New Covenant is eminently calcu- 
lated. It comes to us, not as a code of laws, but as 
good news ; this has ever been its name since its first 
announcement. And the good news have been of the 
most attractive kind. We are told of One Who loved 
us and gave Himself for us. The New Testament is all 
a direct witness to Him. By four of those, who either 
accompanied Him, or lived among persons who did, we 
have His sayings and doings related to us. And no 
better example could be adduced of the fact that the 
New Testament is not letter but spirit, than is furnished 
by a comparison of those Gospel records. They seem 
to have been given us for this very purpose, to teach us 
to be freemen of the spirit, and not slaves of the letter. 
Let us examine them with this in our view. We find 
in them the independent testimonies of four holy and 
truthful men to a set of facts substantially the same. 
No concert had been previously entered into, to make 
them tally with one another ; no collusion has taken 
place since their writing, by which seeming discrepancies 
might be removed. In some minor details, it cannot be 
denied that their accounts are considerably divergent ; — 
in their consecutive order and arrangement of events, 
the same divergence is observed. We never shall be 
able to combine or find the clue to some of these diffi- 
culties, till we know the process of the events themselves 
of which the Evangelists have given us the narrations, 
and can trace the method in which, and the point from 
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which, each one of them constructed his history. But 
how precious to us is all this ; precious not only as 
matter of evidence, — in which light it is beyond all 
value, — but also as matter of teaching, that we must not 
be children of the bondwoman, but of the free ; that the 
same great Spirit, Who worketh in every man severally 
as He will, worked according to this analogy in those 
holy men also. He raised up indeed and inspired them 
to witness with power to the Birth and Life, and teaching 
and working, and Passion and Death, and Resurrection 
and Ascension, of Him Who is the Author and Finisher 
of our faith ; but He did not therefore deprive them of 
their human individuality, nor their writings of personal 
character and interest. Let us take but one instance 
out of many which might be chosen to illustrate the 
above remarks ; an instance indeed of unimportant 
variation, but for that all the more instructive. Our 
Lord was crossing the lake into the country of the 
Gergesenes. A storm arose, and the waves were beat- 
ing into the ship ; but He was asleep. His disciples 
came and awoke Him. St. Matthew records that they 
said, " Lord, save us : we perish." St. Mark, " Teacher, 
carest thou not that we perish ? " St. Luke, " Master, 
Master, we perish." The variation would not be worth 
noticing, were it not that differences of equally little 
importance have occasioned much straining of the narra- 
tives to force them into accordance ; and were it not for 
the excellent remarks of St. Augustine on the passage : 
'' The sense," he says, " of all three is the same. All are 
words intended to awaken our Lord ; all, the cries of 
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men eager for His saving help. What matters it, whether 
they actually said any one of these three, or some other 
words, which none of the Evangelists have recorded, but 
equally bearing the true sense and spirit ? " ^ These are 
the words of one who had learned to look above the 
slavery of the letter and to grasp the spirit of the 
Gospels ; and they furnish us with an admirable rule in 
like cases ; teaching us not servilely to adhere to the 
mere outward form, and so when slight differences 
appear, allow our faith to be weakened ; but far rather 
to rise above the form and look for the power ; to see, 
beneath the mere outward garb of language, that sub- 
stance of truth which underlies the whole, and deal with 
it, and let it affect us, as men who love the truth — as 
men who would hear what their Lord has to say to 
them, and would discover the mind of His spirit in His 
word. This is the only true way to study the Gospels 
in their unity, as forming when combined, not a con- 
tinuous narrative minutely harmonized in detail, but 
one great many-sided testimony to Him Who came for 
all ; Who, One in Himself, had yet for every varying 
phase of our humanity, a word of teaching and a word 
of comfort ; yea, more than this — mercy for our manifold 
infirmities, and inexhaustible grace to help us all in time 
of need. 

And as we are bound to study the Gospels in 
their unity, so are we likewise in their distinctness and 
diversity. God did not give us these four witnesses to 
His Son, that we might ignorantly or carelessly con- 

> " De Consensu Ew." II. 24. 
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found and interchange their several testimonies. Their 
characterSj to any one who looks for them, stand out 
very distinctly, and should always be taken into account 
when they are spoken of or quoted. 

St. Matthew's is the Gospel of the kingdom of heaven. 
In it, our Lord, in accordance with the previous an- 
nouncement of the prophets, is bringing in that kingdom 
in His own Person. There is throughout, in his acts 
and his words, a majesty, a grandeur, which makes 
the Evangelist less careful about minor details than St. 
Mark or St. Luke. The leading of the Spirit, following 
this main tendency, guided him to record rather long 
and important discourses of our Lord, than scattered 
incidental sayings. His is the Gospel especially for 
those whose minds are filled with the Old Testament 
promises, and who look on our Lord as the glory of His 
people Israel. 

If we advance now to the Gospel of St. Mark, we 
shall trace a character widely different. We have here 
the testimony of one whose desire it was to set forth 
Jesus as the Son of God, His attention is ever fixed on 
the person of our Lord. Thus He appeared, thus He 
moved, thus He spoke. Every minutest gesture of His 
is recorded. The words of power which He uttered in 
the vernacular tongue of Palestine are given us as they 
had sounded on the ear, so deep an impression did they 
make on the narrator. The incidents related are indeed 
fewer in number ; the longer discourses are for the most 
part passed over; but where the three have common 
matter, St. Mark surpasses in vividness of description. 
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in minuteness of detail, in solemnity and power of 
language. To this Gospel above others we owe the 
impression on our imagination of the figure and look 
and voice of Him, on Whom our thoughts love to 
dwell. Here, the Divinity of Jesus is everywhere ap- 
parent, shining through the veil of the flesh ; and when 
the intelligent and thankful reader has closed the short 
but marvellous record, his inference is, with St. Mark's 
centurion who saw Him die, "Truly this was the Son 
of God/' 

Nothing can more forcibly illustrate the manifold ness 
of the Gospels, than the passing on from St. Mark to St. 
Luke. As I write, the two pages are open before me ; 
the last of the one — the first of the other. On the one, 
I see that record of depth and earnestness, — the word 
of a witness whom the inspiration of the Spirit carried 
into the very heart itself of the Redeemer, and clothed 
with His feelings; to whom were revealed the secrets 
of His Divine indignation. His Divine compassion, His 
mild but awful power. I turn my eyes on the other page, 
and I see the same Spirit guiding the labours of the 
conscientious compiler ; I trace one, who coming to the 
Gospel facts not as an eye-witness but as following on 
eye-witnesses, brought to his task earnestness, faithful- 
ness, and the exquisite tenderness of a heart accustomed 
to the sorrows and versed in the diseases of humanity. 
And this is all the more interesting, inasmuch as his 
very work of faithful compilation precludes in some 
measure that strong individuality which we trace in the 
other two. His own part, the rendering into the New 
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Testament language of much that he found or heard 
in that of the Jews, is all that is left him in which his 
character as a writer may appear. That it does also 
appear in the nature of the materials which he has put 
together, — that we have here our Lord on the side of 
'His world-wide humanity, — is an evidence, always so 
abundant in God's arrangements, of the fitness of the 
workman for the work appointed him. He was set to : 
gather up the fragments that remained, that nothing be 
lost. Those fragments were reminiscences laid up in 
the great heart of believing humanity. And who does 
not remember One Who has wiped away his tears ? What 
widowed and bereaved mother could ever forget Him, 
Who had restored to her her only son from the bier 
of death ? Where were the parables of the lost sheep, 
the lost piece of silver, the lost son, so likely to find 
a resting-place, as in that general memory of men, so 
inapt and treacherous for things purely divine, so genial 
and retentive for that which is touching and pathetic 
and human } That he whose name of Luke betokened 
relation with Gentiles, whose profession cast him much 
among ordinary men, should have extended widest the 
regards of the Gospel, and have recorded mainly those 
features wherein it appears .as made for all men, is easily 
conceivable, and deeply interesting as we trace it in 
actual fact on the pages of his Gospel. That one whom 
we know to have been for many years the companion of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, should show some- 
what, in his selection and characterization of incidents, 
of the well-known spirit and phraseology of St. Paul, 
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might at least be expected ; and so we find it ; such 
conformity, however, occurring but seldom, and never 
prevalent so as to disturb the individuality and inde- 
pendent faithfulness of the evangelist himself. 

If now we pass onward again to the Gospel of St. 
John, what a totally different field opens before us. 
Now, we have no longer, as in St Matthew, the steadily 
proceeding narrative, evolving mainly but incidentally 
one side of our Lord's mission ; no longer the vivid 
depictions of the eye-witness in St. Mark, incidentally 
stamping deep the truth of the Lord's divinity in the 
flesh ; no longer the faithful compilation of all things 
from the beginning with the large and loving regards of 
St. Luke ; the Gospel which we have opened presents 
us with features widely differing from any of these. At 
once we read of a sublime design to be followed. At 
once we are told of Him Who was in the beginning and 
was God; Who made all things; Who became manifested 
in our flesh and dwelt among us, the Light and Life of 
the world, full of grace and truth ; Who came a light 
shining in darkness, misunderstood and withstood ; re- 
jected by His own people, — but to those by whom He 
was received giving power to become the sons of God. 
And of this enunciation the whole Gospel is the regular 
and designed unfolding. No mere filling up of narrative, 
no supplementing of the other three, is for a moment to 
be thought of. St. John's Gospel is no narration, but 
a treatise ; a great and divine argument, at every step of 
which we see the glory of the Only-begotten of the 
Father more and more unfolding itself, brightened by the 
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dark contrast of human unbelief and enmity on the one 
hand, and drawing on the other, out of the half-belief and 
fickle affections of men, the true and ripened faith in 
Jesus the Son of God. For this purpose, — the evolving 
of these, — is every incident inserted. For long years, 
doubtless, had the beloved Apostle treasured up the 
memory of the sayings and doings of Jesus. Long had 
the Spirit of God been working on that material, arrang- 
ing and adapting it for the great end. So matured, so 
compacted, so guarded a -setting forth of the person 
and glory of Christ, must have been the fruit of the 
later portion of the apostolic age ; such simplicity, united 
to such sublimity, can have come from none but an 
Apostle, and that of the very highest rank. The more 
we study this wonderful Gospel, the more we examine 
its design, and the manner of carrying it out, the more 
depth and coherence we shall discover in it ; the more 
shall we increase in the knowledge of Him Whom it is 
intended to set forth to us ; ^ and find its own professed 
end fulfilled in us, — "these things are written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God ; 
and that believing ye may have life through His 
Name." 

Now I do not think that it is usual with ordinary 
Christian readers, to use the Gospels even with that 
merely popular degree of discrimination and intelligence 
which I have been demanding for them. They are 
taken up as a miscellaneous collection of histories, with- 
out any reference to their distinctive character. With 
the former three, this is at least a hindrance to the 
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perception of their living force and beauty ; and pro 
tanto, to our vivid apprehension of Him Whom they set 
forth in His manifested reality ; but with St. John, it is 
absolutely fatal to any spiritual undertaking at all. To 
imagine for an instant, that one whose design was so 
lofty, so plainly declared, so strictly adhered to, was 
merely the filler up of the record of the rest, were not 
only to miss his purpose, but entirely to lose the in- 
struction which his Gospel as a whole is meant to 
convey. That magnificent unfolding of the person and 
love of Jesus, — that setting forth of Him as the life and 
the light of men, — that glorifying of Him by the faith 
of His own and the hostility of those who rejected Him, 
all that, in fact, which manifests Him in my flesh as the 
only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth — 
where is it, if I regard St. John as merely supplementing 
the other Evangelists with reference to the heresies of 
his later age ? And besides, such an idea is contrary 
not only to any deeper view of the design and coherence 
of the Gospel, but to the plain phenomena of its con- 
tents. He who so minutely records the already thrice- 
told miracle of the loaves of the five thousand, he who 
gives another and a fourth record of the betrayal, ap- 
prehension, trial, crucifixion and resurrection of our 
Lord, how can it be for a moment supposed that he 
was merely relating what others had omitted? It is 
to dissipate views of our New Testament books, so 
carelessly taken up, and so obstructive of any worthy 
appreciation of their contents, that I would earnestly 
exhort you to their continued and regular study. Read 
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them to obtain from them not only a correct historical 
idea of the important events which they record, but, 
which is far more important, to be able to form in your 
own minds, and for your own spiritual lives, that living 
and consistent image of the glorious Person of our 
Lord, which their separate testimonies, when combined, 
build up and complete. He was the expected Sun of 
the Old Testament, ever brightening its eastern sky. 
There we loved to trace His approach in the gilding 
of each fresh cloud, and spreading wider over the 
firmament tokens of the coming day. But He is the 
risen and shining Sun of the New Testament, high in 
the heavens, and filling the world with light And 
though His personal glory is too bright for our human 
eyes, yet we can follow Him, and rejoice in Him, as 
we gaze on the regions which He enlightens, and con- 
template the objects which reflect His rays. In one 
Evangelist, we see Him brightening the hill of Zion ; 
and the ancient fanes of Jerusalem glitter, because their 
light is come; — in another, the bright beams of His 
Godhead ever radiate forth from the tabernacle of flesh 
wherein they are shrouded ; — a third opens to us the 
wide fields of the earth, and the broad sea, basking in 
the fulness of His rays, and soothed by the healing 
that is on His wings ; — while the fourth takes us with 
him as he soars aloft, with eagle wing and eagle vision, 
— teaches us to adore His glory in those orbs of faith, 
that reflect it as they revolve round Him, — and even to 
see it brightened by contrast as it shines on the dark 
and opposite cloud of human unbelief May we, my 
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beloved, so look on this manifold Light of life, that we, 
being enlightened, may ourselves become light in the 
Lord ; that we, living and working in this broad day, 
and by this risen sun, may safely walk ourselves, and 
shine also for others ; — and that finally, when our in- 
firmities drop off, and our vision is purified, we may see 
Him for ever as He is, and be like Him in brightness 
in the kingdom of our Father. 



SERMON VIII. 

(Preached in 1855.) 

practical uge of tje tNTefo "^mnmtnt (II.) 

** Beloved y remember ye the words which were spoken before of the Apostles of 

our Lord Jesus Christ.*^ — JUDE 17. 

We will to-day speak of the general practical use of 
that large portion of our New Testament, which consists 
of the Epistles of St. Paul. I select these, as on the 
one hand presenting to us many subjects of considera- 
tion which will apply to all the Epistles ; and as, on the 
other, a topic sufficiently concentrated for one day's 
profitable treatment, not raising those many and wide- 
spreading comparisons which would require our atten- 
tion if we embraced the Epistles as a whole. 

The remarkable man whom God specially raised up 
to carry the Gospel to the Gentiles, must necessarily be 
himself familiar to you, if you would study his Epistles 
profitably. The history of his previous life of anta- 
gonism to Christ's Church, his conversion, his growth in 
usefulness and importance, his apostolic journeyings 
from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum, and finally 
his voyage as a prisoner to Rome, these are all before 

H 
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us in the Acts of the Apostles. Still, it is desirable, for 
a thorough appreciation of his Epistles, to study the 
portrait and history somewhat more closely than the 
ordinary skimming of the mere surface of the record 
enables us to do. In order to have an intelligent idea* 
what St. Paul was, and what work he had to do, you must 
extend your reading in some measure over the history 
of the time, and indeed over that of the ages which 
preceded. To trace in its leading features the work 
which was to be done by him, you must have watched 
the dispersion, begun ages before, and continually in- 
creasing, of God's chosen people among the nations of 
the world, — and the counter-dispersion which His Provi- 
dence brought about of the Greeks, with their language 
and literature, throughout the East By the former of 
these, the true religion was everywhere carried, and the 
first foundation at least prepared for future Christian 
Churches ; by the latter, the reason and intellect of 
man, in its highest state of cultivation, was everywhere . 
ready to be brought to bear upon, and to be acted upon 
by that Gospel which was to be provided for all, and 
courts all inquiry J and preparation was made for the 
message of Life to be clothed, as its outward vehicle, 
with that wonderful language which had been thus 
provided for it. Of these two conflicting and mingling 
elements, St Paul himself was the point of union ; a 
man able to be unto the Jews as a Jew, unto the Greeks 
as a Greek ; in fact all things unto all men, that he 
might by all means win some. Then you must know 
something too of his personal character ; of the fervour 
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of his temperament, the deep affections of his heart, 
the very infirmities of his body. Nor is this again all 
that is requisite. In the history of the Acts, we dis- 
tinctly trace two great leading views in the Apostolic 
Church. When by Divine command, St Peter went in 
unto men that were uncircumcised, and did eat with 
them, he was called to account by the Apostles and 
brethren of the circumcision at Jerusalem. And when 
it appeared evidently God's will that the Gentiles 
should be, as Gentiles, admitted into the Church, still, 
though the leading Apostles were convinced and sur- 
rendered their prejudices, they seem to have taken no 
part in the active proclamation of such admission, but 
to have left it entirely to Paul and Barnabas, giving 
them indeed the right hand of fellowship, but hence- 
forward separating the two departments of' missionary 
work. How deeply ingrained in the early Church were 
the Judaistic views, appears from what we read in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, — that long after this, even 
St. Peter himself, at Antioch, on the presence of some 
from James at Jerusalem, vacillated in his conduct on 
this matter, withdrew himself from the society of Gen- 
tiles, and compelled them to live as did the Jews, Now 
it is absolutely necessary, in order to comprehend St. 
Paul's Epistles, to appreciate his position as regarded 
this question. Much that otherwise might seem harsh 
and incoherent in them will clear itself up, when we 
know that from the first, and throughout his whole 
course, he was the uncompromising champion of Chris- 
tian liberty ; when we know also, that in this his advo- 
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cacy he had ever a most difficult task opposed at every 
turn not indeed by the other Apostles, but by Judaizing 
teachers, who frequently misused their name and autho- 
rity, and represented him as holding a position antago- 
nistic and inferior to theirs. Sometimes, as in the 
Epistles to the Galatians and Colossians, we find him 
in direct conflict with these false teachers ; more fre- 
quently still we meet with many hints and allusions 
which show us that at no time were they far from his 
mind, byt ever pressed him and interfered with his great 
work. And no doubt this, as all other events which 
seem to hinder and annoy God*s servants, was provi- 
dentially arranged, to bring out in stronger words and 
clearer tones St. Paul's noble testimony to Christian 
liberty. We should not otherwise have had many of 
those short sentences, so full of meaning and of fire, in 
which the resolution of some questions which might 
hereafter have agitated the Church, is given forth for 
all ages in a word. We should not have had that rest- 
less anxiety to guard every avenue by which formalism 
and bondage might be introduced, now so infinitely 
valuable to us. We should not on the other hand have 
had those sublime testimonies to the glory of the person 
of our Redeemer and the reality of His self-abasement 
for us, had there not been teachers who were striving 
to obscure that brightness, and to deny the efficacy of 
His purchase of us by His own blood. And how pre- 
cious are these testimonies to us, living in days when 
the same dangers beset us in another form ; when a 
formalism and bondage even worse than that of Judaism 
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is spreading its snare for the silly and unthinking, and 
when the efficacy of the atoning sacrifice of Christ is 
once more openly called in question among us. 

Again, besides forming in your mincjs some sufficient 
idea of the circumstances of the writer, you should also 
know those of the persons to whom these Epistles are 
written. Tfie ordinary title of each letter at once sends 
us in quest of information respecting the place and the 
people indicated. Sometimes this information must be 
gathered almost entirely from the Epistle itself We 
know absolutely nothing of the Churches of Galatia, 
except that which St. Paul himself tells us. Sometimes 
the facts gleaned from the Epistle are to be compared 
with* those recorded in the Acts of the Apostles : take 
as an example the Epistles to the Thessalonians, which 
become to us altogether different books, when we read 
them by the light cast on every expression by the 
account of St. Paul's visit and of the foundation of their 
Church in the sixteenth chapter of the Acts. Some- 
times again our information has to be enriched by the 
writings, or reports of the writings, of those without ; of 
heathen authors who describe the places and their in- 
habitants. How forcibly does this apply in the case of 
the Epistle to the Corinthians. When we read that 
Corinth was a city surpassing all others in dissoluteness, 
when we are reminded of the vicinity of the Isthmian 
games with their corruptible crown, how much life is put 
into the Apostle's warnings ; how much meaning into 
his allusions. 

And this is the case too as regards the Churches to 
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whom he was writing ; their composition, and spiritual 
circumstances. When we once take in adequately the 
position of the Galatian Church, lately converted and built 
up by the Apostle, but so soon falling away into Jewish 
bondage, — and keep this in mind as we read, how much 
more coherent and muoh more forcible are the fervid 
rebukes and earnest pleadings with which he addresses 
them. When we have gathered from the Epistle to the 
Colossians, that false teachers were busy among them, 
persuading them to set up other objects of reverence 
than Christ, or objects intermediate between themselves 
and Him, — and to fetter themselves with the trifling 
observances of carnal asceticism, whereas they were 
complete in Him, — how does the magnificent portrait of 
the Redeemer, which the Apostle there draws, glow 
with increased glory as we read, — and our portion in 
Him stand forth with increased distinctness. Now 
these things which I have mentioned, are not deep 
results, to which learned men may come, but which are 
hidden from ordinary readers ; they are to be found in 
the most usual books on the subject, if extraneous, — or 
they lie visible and manifest to all on the very surfaces 
of the Epistles themselves. Yet I do not think, from 
what I see and hear, that such intelligent study of the 
Epistles is universal or indeed common among us. 
When we give out, for example, in the afternoon, a 
chapter of an Epistle as the second lesson, — how many 
of the congregation are able to place themselves in mind 
at the spot where the chapter begins — to fill up the 
allusions — to entertain the difficulties as we read on- 
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wards ? It will, I hope, be plain to you, that there can 
be no really sound use of these most valuable portions 
of Scripture, without at least some power of this kind 
being acquired. ^ We shall otherwise be continually 
liable to misinterpretations ; shall be taking to ourselves 
sayings meant for others, or conveniently repudiating 
rules laid down for all. Very much indeed of the doubt 
and difficulty ^hich hangs over many passages of St 
Paul, arises from persons not being able to enter into 
his character, and the circumstances under which the 
words were written. 

But some may perhaps be disposed to remind me, 
that I am omitting a requisite, which after all is of the 
very first importance towards the right understanding of 
the Scriptures in general, and these portions in par- 
ticular ; viz. the spiritual mind. I assure you, I am by 
no means disposed to leave it out ; — rather, to rate it at 
the very highest. But for this purpose I have intro- 
duced it in the mouth of an objector, that we may 
approach it cautiously, and carefully inquire what it is 
not, and what it is ; what powers it does not possess, 
and what properly belong to it. I cannot allow any 
description of the spiritual mind, which supposes its 
possessor ignorant of ordinarily requisite information 
which he might have acquired. I do not understand a 
reader of Scripture claiming to know more about its 
meaning than others, and knowing less of its circum- 
stances than others. There are, it is true, plain, prac- 
tical sentences in Scripture, which none can possibly 
misunderstand ; and the man who lives these in his life. 
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and earnestly strives to live them more, is of course 
likely to perceive in them greater force, and apprehend 
better their practical depth, than he who has made no 
such attempt ; but it is not of these, which are of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, but of the Scriptures as a 
whole, that we are at present speaking ; of entire books, 
written with a certain view and under special circum- 
stances, and consequently concealing their meaning 
from those who are ignorant of such view and circum- 
stances. There is no short road for the pious mind, in 
this matter ; no easy way, which will supersede the ordi- 
nary study of the Bible and of the subjects which belong 
to it. 

But do I mean then, that in undertaking it, all are 
on a level whose common abilities are on a level } Far 
indeed from it. One man, keeping within the limits of 
the faith in which he has been brought up, studies his 
Bible and masters these external helps to its use, with- 
out any heart for that of which the Bible treats. Jesus 
is perhaps to him the true Messiah ; all prophecies and 
promises he finds centering in Him ; in articles of 
belief he is blameless ; — you will see I am putting the 
most favourable case ; — ^but beyond this he never goes ; 
there is no personal relation between Jesus Christ and 
his soul ; those promises are no promises to him ; that 
salvation is not to him the rescue of himself from sin 
and ruin ; his intellect is awake as he reads, but his 
conscience is asleep ; he has at its best and fairest, the 
mind of the flesh, but none, clearly none, of the mind of 
the Spirit. Then let us take another case, and let this 
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be a favourable one also. Another, having with equal 
diligence and intelligence acquainted himself with these 
necessary external matters, so far stands on the same 
level with the other. iBut this man believes in his 
inmost heart that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and 
his own personal Saviour ; he has been awakened to his 
sinfulness by nature, and his need of Divine rescue from 
its guilt and consequences ; he has embraced, with all 
his heart that rescue which God has provided, and in 
the strength of faith, and power of hope, and practice of 
love, he is living his life on earth. Now the difference 
between these two men, as regards the understanding 
of Scripture, will be great indeed. The one may have 
all superficial knowledge of it in perfection. In the 
history of biblical interpretation, we have abundant in- 
stances of such men ; excellent scholars, fair and 
honourable critics, powerful interpreters of passages 
whose difficulties lie on the surface, but for anything 
beneath the surface, perfectly powerless ; — without an 
idea as to the. coherence and depth of Scripture ; — 
utterly at fault when the spiritual life is spoken of, or 
its phenomena alluded to ; — baffled by the plainest 
spiritual matter of fact, which a pious child might ex- 
plain to them. And we have instance on the other 
hand of men, vastly the inferiors of these first in scholar- 
ship and acumen, oftener mistaken in matters where these 
are required ; but, merely because of their being them- 
selves spiritual men, as much their superiors in spiritual 
understanding ; taking simple spiritual truth as simple 
spiritual truth, just because they know it to be so, and 
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are familiar with the occurrences and the grounds of the 
spiritual life. 

Let us illustrate this again, for it is an important 
point, by an example taken not from the person's under- 
standing, but from the things to be understood. For 
every Gospel, for every Epistle, it is absolutely necessary 
that we have a consistent intelligent idea of the Person 
and Office of our Lord. He is the centre of them all ; 
in all, He is set forth. Unless we know Him, we cannot 
know them. Now we constantly find persons attempting 
to explain the New Testament writings, whose ideas of 
Him are entirely at variance with that of the writers, 
and who spend their labour in endeavouring to show 
that those writers thought with themselves. A Socinian 
or semi-Socinian exposition of the Epistles of St Paul, 
or the Gospel or Epistles of St. John, is a painful ex- 
hibition, not only of want of intelligent apprehension, 
but of the extent to which fair judgment may be warped 
by preconceived notions. The most tortuous and impro- 
bable constructions of plain sentences, the most fickle 
and capricious interpretations of words, are adopted 
without scruple by such interpreters ; and it is obvious 
to any ordinary fair-judging man, that there is a veil on 
their hearts, which prevents them from ever grasping 
the sense of Scripture, or putting it to its proper legiti- 
mate use. 

What has been said will, I trust, sufficiently show the 
place which the spiritual mind holds in the study of 
Scripture. It must not stand alone ; but it is, of all, the 
chief and crowning qualification. Though it, without 
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others, may be weak and limited, others, without it, are 
altogether powerless. The cottager, with the spiritual 
mind, knows more of the Bible than the theologian 
without it ; but the theologian with it stands in the 
highest position of all. Let us suppose a Christian 
student, in the position of any now hearing me, with a 
liberal education, and fair knowledge of the history and 
other collateral points, approaching, with the earnestness 
of a convinced person, and the insight which personal 
faith alone can give, the Epistles of the great Apostle. 
What stores of spiritual knowledge, what materials for 
edification are open before him ! First he meets with 
that wonderful Epistle to the Romans, in which St. Paul, 
for the benefit of a Church which, though consisting of 
his converts, had never had the blessing of his personal 
instruction, sets forth the whole doctrine of salvation by 
Christ Jesus for Jew and Gentile, and sanctification by 
His Spirit ; in which he lays the foundation, for all ages 
of the Church, of the truth, that the efficacy of the 
Gospel is not bound in forms of ministration, nor at- 
tached to corporations or races of men, but that it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every individual man 
that believeth ; in which, having fully expanded this 
blessed truth, he enters on the great and sublime pro- 
blems of God's dealings with Jew and Gentile, and ends 
all with exhortations, bound on us by the mercies of 
God, to holiness and blamelessness of life in humility 
and mutual charity. Then he passes on to the two 
Epistles to the Corinthian Church ; more occasional 
indeed and personal than that other, but none the less 
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full of matter of deep Christian interest, — of the resolu- 
tion of questions affecting all ages and classes of Chris- 
tians alike. There he will see how marvellous was the 
leading of that Divine Spirit, which prompted the 
Apostle, out of the divisions and errors of the Corin- 
thians, to take occasion for the laying down of such 
weighty principles and doctrines. Invaluable to him 
will these Epistles also be, as full, in the Apostle's self- 
vindications and professions of the overflowings of a 
fervent Christian heart ; exhibiting its confidence, its 
hopes, its fears, its weakness in itself, and its strength 
in Christ. And thus it will be with each Epistle as he 
comes to it in the course of his reading ; the new circum- 
stances of the Church, and new national or personal 
defects or exuberances, bring out in fresh lights and 
from other sides the manifold fulness and richness of 
Christ. Sometimes the Apostle deals with the fickle 
Galatians, so soon wavering from the grace of Him that 
called them ; sometimes with the Colossians, among 
whom false teachers were endeavouring to thrust in 
other mediators than Christ, and other observances than 
faith working by love ; sometimes with the Philippians, 
his crown and joy, his dearly beloved and longed for ; 
sometimes with Timothy and Titus, his own sons in the 
faith. In each case he pleads, rebukes, exhorts ; is 
jealous over his converts with a godly jealousy, unwill- 
ing that any man or any thing should intervene between 
them and Christ, — anxious to present them blameless 
and entire in the day of the Lord's coming. There is no 
ampler storehouse for the Christian, whether for faith or 
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practice, than these Epistles furnish ; no treatise on our 
holy religion would ever have given us so living, so 
various, so deeply interesting a view of our place and 
portion in Christ, as they in their manifoldness set before 
us. I would recommend the regular and careful reading 
of all of them to every one among you, with the use of 
such collateral help as books may afford you, but above 
all with a diligent, humble, earnest spirit, willing to 
receive- instruction, and anxious to seek for it ; taking, 
with you that great clue to Divine knowledge, the love 
of Christ ; and that best preparative for Christian study, 
the practice of prayer. Thus may you grow in grace, 
and learn to know Christ, not as the man of the world 
knows Him, nor as the mere scholar knows Him, but as 
his own sheep know Him, whom He leads, and they 
follow Him ; as he knew Him, who counted all things 
but loss for the excellency of that knowledge, — and who 
went before us and set us an example, not that he might 
be first, but that we might follow him, as he followed 
Christ. 
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. SERMON IX. 

(Preached in 1856.) 

'^'bt :ffal%t 33alance. 

** A false balance is abomination to the Lord: but a Just weight is His 

delight. — Prov. xi. I. 

I TAKE these words to-day in their literal and material 
sense, as applying to that great world of fraud, and 
imposition, and overreaching in which we live, and 
treating of our duty as Christians in the midst of it. 

But first a few words on the assertion itself of the 
text : its manifest truth, and the grounds on which it 
rests. " A false balance is abomination to the Lord : 
but a just weight is His delight." Our God is emphati- 
cally a God of justice. The very idea of a king, as our 
Lord's answer to Pilate's question shows, is that he 
should be true, and the upholder and fountain of truth ; 
and the idea which we form to ourselves of the King of 
kings is the utmost possible intensification of the attri- 
bute. Truth, pure and unspotted, is the very essence of 
the Divine character. Still it may be well said, we have 
no right to argue thus. God is not the creature ot our 
imagination. No ; but He has been pleased to reveal 
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Himself; and His revealed character in this matter con- 
firms and surpasses all our idea of Him. He is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity ; it has no place in Him or 
near Him. He rejected not, but conceded the bold 
appeal of His« servant, " Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?" His blessed Son came to bear witness 
to the truth ; His Spirit is the Spirit of truth. And 
when He would save a ruined world, He so ordained 
that salvation in His marvellous purity and His Almighty 
power — that He might be just, and at the same time the 
justifier, the acquitter of him that believeth on Jesus. 
In redemption. His justice is not put by — nor set at 
nought — but is fully satisfied ; nay, is glorified in the 
Person of the Just One, Who fulfilled it to the utmost. 
It was for this that the Lord condescended to be made 
in the form of a servant, and to be subject all those years 
in the obscure Nazareth, that He might do the will of 
Him that sent Him in all justice and holiness. It was 
for this that He submitted to legal ordinances, because 
it became Him to fulfil all righteousness. It was for this 
that He finally gave Himself up to death — eVen the 
death of the cross — that, in His own person. He might 
bear the world's burden, and put away sin, its whole 
penalty being paid and exhausted in His body on the 
tree. Think you, that the God Who has thus revealed 
Himself could be other than an enemy to falsehood and 
injustice ? That the Saviour Who has submitted in His 
own holy person to shame, and suffering, and death for 
justice' sake, could look on injury and fraud as other 
than an abomination to Him ? 
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Let us then fix this in our minds. Wherever there 
isjJeceit in the world, wherever injury, wherever oppres- 
sion, there js God's anger and loathing accompanying it 
Be the deed great and enjoying apparent public sanc- 
tion, or be it small, and an evasion of the public rule, 
it is alike under the displeasure, and will assuredly be 
visited with the wrath of Him Who one day will right 
the balance of His world, and do judgment and justice 
in the earth. Does this seem to you a mere common- 
place truth } Are you ready to say. Why tell us of this 
which is a self-evident truism of our faith.? For this 
reason, brethren, that we are really so accustomed to 
witness false dealing, oppression, unfairness between 
man and man, that we almost begin to think such foul 
features necessarily incident to every social structure 
here below, and to forget that there is such a thing 
as the mass of human society being penetrated and 
purified by God's Holy Spirit. We seem to have for- 
gotten that the path of the just is as a shining light, 
that shineth ever more and more unto the perfect day ; 
and, because we see foul blots still disfiguring our Chris- 
tian people, to have abandoned our appointed work of 
leavening the social mass till all be leavened. And it is 
therefore necessary that I should speak, and you should 
hear, such old truisms as these — that God, our God, 
Whom we serve, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
does not look with approval, but looks with abomina- 
tion, on all this vast system of fraud and dishonesty 
which we know to be working around us ; that, when 
we hear, as we constantly do hear, of bad faith in com- 
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merce, of adulteration of things bought and sold, of 
great fabrics, inviting public trust, but founded in false- 
hood, and upheld by trickery, we Christians are not to 
think of these things merely as social inconveniences, 
or merely as incidental blots, here and there, on our 
character, but to see in them manifest provocations of 
that Holy One Whom we serve ; crucifyings of His 
Blessed Son afresh ; grievings of His Holy Spirit ; cer- 
tain challenges which He will not fail to take up and 
answer of His future and heavy vengeance. We do not 
enough think thus, my brethren. When we hear of, 
when we are made victims of, portions of this great 
system of fraud, we are, it is true, personally aggrieved, 
or we smile at the cleverness of the new trick, whatever 
it may be, and settle down with one more conviction in 
the direction of the Psalmist when he said, " All men 
are liars ; " but I think we do not connect such things 
with God, Who is the upholder, the gracious benefactor, 
the mighty preserver of this our people, and the appointer 
of our national work in the world. We do not mourn 
for such things ; nor do we seriously resist them as we 
ought* Of this latter, more presently ; but now let us 
deal with the state and consequence of facts in this 
matter. 

The false balance, which is an abomination to the 
Lord, where do we not see it around us? From the 
powerful guides of public opinion, each assuming to be 
written in the interest of justice and truth, but each, 
almost without exception, warping justice and truth by 
false stc^tements, false inferences, predetermined con- 

I 
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elusions — from them with their vast influence, for ^M^ry 
purpose which they may choose to forward, down to the 
petty fraud, in measure and weight, which you will find 
in any chance shop you enter — from one end to the 
other of our great social system, certain fraudulent acts, 
certain known and avowed avoidances or disguises of 
truth, are every day practised, and commonly acquiesced 
in as inevitable. And do not, I pray you, mistake the 
object with which I say this. I do not wish — nay, it 
would be but giving in myself to 'that which I am 
blaming in others — I do not wish, in thus saying, to 
make an irjdiscriminate charge against all classes and 
all persons. Were the case so, the Christian -minister 
might well hold his tongue and fold his hands in despair. 
The evil is in every class, I firmly believe, and each 
year's experience shows it me more and more : of every 
rank and class, some, and far too many are, and are 
allowed to be, and are tolerated as, men of fraud — men 
of mere shine — workers and upholders of deceit. But 
the mischief is not universal — the character is not every- 
where spread — and here is my very strongest point. 
Christian men and women — Christian, householders, not 
in name only, but in deed and in truth, are scattered up 
and down in every class and rank ; men, and women, 
and householders, who would loathe deceit, and scorn to 
be partakers in fraud — who serve their God in pure con- 
science — and the very thing of which I complain is this, 
that they, living in and forming in a public sense part of 
such a system, are not stirring more to disclaim it, to 
put it down, to protest, not in the name only of expe* 
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diency and convenience, but of their God, against such 
a state of things being carried further — as it is daily 
being carried — by their tacit acquiescence. 

In ordinary economic affairs we do not behave thus 
supinely. When the timbers crack, and the walls gape, 
and the cornices fall, what man does not take alarm for 
his dwelling ? And have we not heard crash upon crash, 
the tokens and evidences of this our corrupt social 
state? Have we not seen the very portions of our 
fabric which showed the fairest, give way the first and 
most notably : the high profession of religion itself, 
posted before the nation as no security for common and 
ordinary honesty? Have we not seen, during these 
many years last past, inquiry after inquiry conducted 
into the articles exposed in our common markets ? And 
has not each as it has terminated, only borne fresh 
witness to great conspiracies to defraud and to get gain 
unjustly ? The food on which we live, the drugs which 
are supposed to heal our diseases, the raiment which we 
wear, all, we are assured, are alike not that, nor near 
that, which they pretend to be. The measure which we 
receive is not such as they who mete it to us would take, 
if measured out to them again. Take but one grievous 
instance of this, and forgive me for putting it before you 
without disguise, in its own plain and homely terms. 
The needle-woman undertakes a task, and is bound to 
furnish so many yards of material for the work, to sew, 
or to adorn it. She goes to one of our lighted street 
palaces, bearing on its front the security of respectable 
names, for her commodity ; she gets her packet, war- 
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ranted two hundred yards — I have the evidence before 
me as I write, — and containing one hundred and fifteen ; 
and she has to wrench out of her toil far into the night, 
out of her heavy heart, and her hot tears, and her early 
grave, this eighty-five yards for which she is answerable, 
but for which the gfeiin has gone into the pocket of a 
man who, perhaps, declaims on a religious platform, or 
maintains sons at the University for the ministry of 
Christ 

It is by frauds and oppressions like this — and their 
name is legion — that the brand of shame is burnt in 
the sight of the world and in the sight of God on the 
hardened forehead of our national pride. And it is 
respecting the toleration of such a system, respecting 
the indolent sitting down under it and encouraging it 
that the Christian men and women and householders 
among us will have to stand up and give account at the 
bar of God. You know that this system is gping on 
around you ; the facts are undeniable, any hour's reading 
of matter-of-fact evidence ; any afternoon's shopping 
might convince you beyond a doubt. Yet knowing 
these things to be so, you quietly float on in the tide, 
and give your consciences no trouble in the matter. It 
is your orders, my friends, your encouragement, your 
patronage which supports the fraud, which crushes honest 
industry, which adds one more link to the chain which 
triumphant wrong has wound round the poor and the 
oppressed. Let me try to convince you of this. You 
have work to be done, for yourself or your family. 
Now, in elevating you to a position *in society, where 
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you have work to be done for you, or with your money, 
God made you His steward, and gave you a talent 
wherewith to occupy against His coming, "but of this 
you do not think, and about it you give yourself no 
trouble. You send for your work to be done, just where 
the fashionable multitude send ; you go with your money 
just where the carriages of the rich and great go ; and 
you care not who they are whom you thus employ and 
encourage. Surely this is not the right standard for a 
Christian to set up, nor is this the practice which beseems 
those who should be the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world around them. 

Let us now enter into this part of our subject more 
in detail, and consider — seeing that the false balance so 
common among us is an abomination to Him Whom we 
serve, and a just weight, so scarce among us. His delight 
— how we may best separate ourselves from and dis- 
courage the one, and uphold and cleave to the other. 
It is obvious that we must not begin with mere practical 
details if we would be right in this matter. The secret 
of all wrong is the false balance within the heart ; the 
real cheating begins there ; an unfair dealer has frauded 
himself before ever he defrauded another. And this is 
a most important consideration for all of us. Have we 
the balance right within ? In other words, Is our esti- 
mate of men and things which guide our actions the real 
and true one, or some artificial one altogether wrong, 
and leading us altogether wrong ? Here is the very root 
of the mischief. We have for example a man who 
knows perfectly well what is right, has religious prin- 
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ciples recognized within, can say and write good things 

and good precepts, but who still is mixed up with and 

an encourager of this system of fraud of which we have 

been speaking. And why ? 

First, because that person will not let recognized 
religious principle hold the balance nor regulate the 
estimate formed of the relative importance of men and 
things. I must think, said he, as others think — I must 
do as others do. An iron compulsion sets the fashion, 
and Christians just strike in and follow the multitude. 
We have continually the lamentable inconsistency of a 
high standard of religion in doctrine and in practice 
talked about, upheld in theory, required of others, while 
at the same time there is no conscientious regulation of 
expenditure, no carrying on ojf stewardship for God ; 
but the private purse, and the sources whence it is filled, 
and the persons on whom it is lavished, and, alas ! the 
sons and daughters whom it sustains, and the miserable 
household over whom its example and influence extends 
are as unprincipled and profligate as if Atheism, and not 
Christianity, were professed. 

But, you will say to me, you are drawing an over- 
wrought, or at all events, a very uncommon picture. 
Excuse me if I deny both imputations. The picture is 
not over-wrought ; it is not uncommon. Nay, it is the 
faithful picture of every fashionable household, and its 
influence. If you doubt it, spend a few moments in 
analyzing the component parts of this life of fashion. 
Let us ask ourselves, what are they? and whence do 
they spring t and whither do they lead } Apply this 
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proof to religious principles and habits, and the answer 
is ready and satisfactory. Ask the doer and not mere 
hearer of the Word of God, — " Why is it that you refuse 
to join in a reckless and uncircumspect way of life and 
dealing — that you will not encourage or meddle with 
fraud and unfairness wherever you detect them ? " And 
he can at once answer them, " Because I serve One to 
Whom the false balance is an abomination ; of Him I am 
the steward ; to Him I am accountable." But when I 
analyze the motives and acts of the man or woman of 
fashion in a like manner, when I bring you before me 
and call you to account, and say, "Why do you with 
all this mischief and misery, shown to be fostered and 
upheld by you, still drive on with the multitude, doing 
as they do, appearing as they appear, frequenting where 
they frequent ? " What answer will you have to make ? 
Is the world your Creator, your Benefactor, your Re- 
deemer ? When you put off the flesh, will you appear 
before a court of fashion, and be asked for an account of 
your conformity in all these things ? If you will put 
yourselves under this despotism, go to your tyrants who 
rule you against your better convictions, and if they are 
to be such paramount and universal counsellors — among 
all your questions for guidance which you daily ask 
them as to how you must look and what you must wear, 
consult them on one point by no means unimportant in 
making plans in this our existence — ask them this — 
How is it the fashion to DIE ? What ! do they start and 
turn from you at the question } It is simply throwing 
one grain of God's truth into the great seething mass 
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of falsehood and fraud. How it precipitates it all in an 
instant ! How all the false balances are huddled away 
when this grim word is uttered ! What better proof can 
be given that the whole course is a fraud — ^a self-deceit 
— a concealing of that which we are and ought to be 
doing, and a setting-up of a factitious life to be lived, 
which requires keeping up by ignoring and refusing 
to acknowledge truth and justice and duty to man 
and to God. 

Yes, brethren, if we would get rid of the false balance 
without, and in our streets and markets, we must begin 
within ourselves. Were buyers honest, sellers would, by 
compulsion, be honest too. Here the fault begins. And 
in those buyers themselves, it is not this or that mean or 
fraudulent act which must be reformed, though indeed 
all must be ; but, as we have partly seen, it is the heart 
which wants setting right ; the world and self must be 
pulled down ; God and His fear must be set up within 
the secret chambers where the resolves and the purposes 
are formed. If they lived with the habitual fear of God 
before their eyes, these things would not be so. If the 
Saviour, Whom we preach, were really believed in by 
you, as having bought each of you with His own 
precious blood, you would each of you be to the full as 
careful in this matter as any of Christ's ministers could 
wish you to be. If God's Spirit were really your inward 
teacher and monitor, your conscience wQuld be rather 
over-tender in worldly dealings than, as in too many 
cases, it now is, hardened to such considerations as those 
which I have been urging. People talk of new neces- 
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sities of society, new purifying powers, new kinds of 
reform being wanted ; but it ever seems to me, brethren, 
that the old want is still the pressing one ; the old cry 
still the necessary one for this generation to raise, in 
the ear of Heaven, — "Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me." Certainly 
we make stir enough about our religion, and so far 
every labour about so good a thing is good and does 
good. But, oh ! let us take care that we do not spend 
our labour in dispersing instead of concentrating our 
work ; let us take care that, while we are planting the 
world's outlying tracts with the trees of righteousness, 
our own homesteads and garden-plots do not remain 
untended and unsown, and tangled with the noxious 
weeds of ungodliness and wrong. 

" If a question be asked about actual practical under- 
taking of improvement in the matter of which we speak, 
it must be obvious that we can hardly enter here 
on so wide a field of what might seem mere secular 
detail. On one point I have already said something; 
the conscientious regulation of bestowal of employment 
and patronage. I know this is not without its diffi- 
culties ; and the same may be said of every duty what- 
soever. " I am liable," you say, "after all my care, to be 
imposed upon," No doubt you are; and often there 
most where you imagined confidence best bestowed. But 
is this any answer ? At all events, you will have done 
your best ; and though you may sometimes fail, the whole 
tendency of your conscientious endeavour will have been 
for good, and in the direction of justice and fair dealing. 
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On two other points something might be said. One 
IS, there are certain signs by which even the dull of 
discernment may discern the tokens of fraud and preten- 
sion. In watching for such signs be not unwise ; in 
acting on their discovery, be prompt and consistent. 
Let the substantial and unobtrusive rather win your 
favour than the flashy and self-recommending. In a 
mere worldly point of view, you will be no losers by 
this ; in a godly and conscientious one — immense 
gainers. The other is this : be not found an admirer 
of, nor a joiner in, the system of universal cheapness 
now so much in vogue. Honest labour requires honest 
payment ; and where remuneration is scarce, there must 
be injustice somewhere. Be not seekers or purchasers 
of those articles concerning which the wonder is how 
they can be produced for the money. Have a con- 
science in this as in all other things. 

So much for mere details, which must be filled up by 
each out of his own life and circumstances. Let me 
urge one concluding consideration. There are consider- 
able and somewhat awful parallels between the Church 
in England now and that in Israel when our Lord was 
in the flesh. Some of His denunciations on their 
hypocrisy speak with a very real and solemn voice to 
every tender Christian conscience that hears them now. 
That 23rd chapter of St, Matthew might furnish, were 
it a task that erring man could undertake and fulfil in 
the true spirit of charity, matter for very faithful and 
earnest exposure of the very same' sins and hypocrisies 
now prevalent as then. May God avert the omen ! 
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May we be wise in time and repent of our incon- 
sistencies and false servings, each one of us, while we 
are yet in the way with Him, before His judgment 
come upon us, and we be cast into that prison from 
which no escape is offered us ! I trust it will not appear 
that our time to-day has been unprofitably spent. We 
preach Jesus, the Saviour of sinners ; but in this very 
thing does His office consist and was His Name given, 
that He should save His people from their sins. And it 
is no less faithful preaching of Christ to expose, and 
warn you of, those sins in His Name, and .on the 
foundation of His Gospel, than it is to dwell on the ever 
fresh and blessed facts and doctrines of His mighty 
redemption. May He in the purpose of His Father, 
and with the power of His Spirit keep both alike — our 
warnings against sin, and oiir settings forth of His 
glorious Person and office to the purification of your 
lives in holiness and the salvation of your souls in the 
day of His appearing. Amen. 



SERMON X. 

(Preached in St. Paul's Cathedral at the Festival of the 

Sons of the Clergy in 1857.) 

'2rSe Uaboum anft Jfe f^iu. 

** The labourer is worthy of his hire.^^ — Luke x. 7. 

Our Blessed Lord, in utteriog this general maxim when 
He did, has sanctioned its direct application to the 
ministers of His word and ordinances throughout all 
time. Without such sanction, the Church might perhaps 
have hesitated, before she included those ministers in 
the general category of labourers for hire : and some of 
the many questions, which have sprung up around the 
consideration of the ministerial office, might have per- 
plexed for the worse a matter now so plain. It is 
instructive to notice, how direct in the Apostolic times 
was the appeal to this sentence of our Lord. St. Paul, 
in treating of that power of demanding sustenance from 
the churches which he himself had foregone, says, " Even 
so did the Lord appoint to those that preach the Gospel, 
that they should live of the Gospel." 

We need not hesitate then, without further preface, 
to apply the general principle at once to the ministers 
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of the Word, in whatever land situated, and at whatever 
point of the onward progress of the Church of Christ. 
Now in doing this as regards the ministry in our own 
land and age, we are not, perhaps, all aware, whither the 
application will carry us, and what consequences it will 
bring in its train. We regard that application as some- 
thing very simple, touching merely the work done and the 
man while he is doing it. We imagine, that if we can raise 
the income of our clergy to a certain minimum average, 
conventionally supposed to be adequate for their susten- 
ance, we have provided the hire of which the labourer is 
worthy, and discharged our public conscience in this 
matter. Far as we are at present from having accom- 
plished even this, it seems to be set, in the estimation 
of many, as the highest point to be attained in doing 
justice to those who labour in Divine things among us. 
But in thus thinking, it appears to me, that we omit 
to inquire who the labourer is, and what ought to be 
his hire. And it is just with these questions, directly 
and practically aimed at our own state and requirements, 
that I propose occupying your time to-day. 

The former of them, Who is the labourer? is one 
which cannot be answered by any mere general con- 
siderations of the obligations and necessities of the 
ministerial office. Pressing as these do on all ministers 
in all times and places, their real weight and amount of 
demand is modified and shaped in each case by the state 
and habits of society, by the national appreciation of 
the office and those who hold it, and above all by the 
personal conditions under which that office is under- 
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taken and carried forward through life. Two views 
may be taken of the minister of Christ as regards his 
personal condition in his work : and two totally different 
systems pursued, according as one or the other of these 
views prevails. He may be regarded as a solitary being 
who has abjured the world and its ties, and is simply 
and entirely bound to the office which he bears. He 
may be trained in strict self-denying discipline, and 
thus sent forth on his lonesome toil. And no doubt 
there is much that might be said, from one point of 
view, for such a theory of the ministry of Christ. It 
might be urged, that thus will be best secured a body 
of men loose to secular interests, and devoted to 
spiritual work : it might be alleged, that considering 
the servants of Christ are sent out as lambs among 
wolves, the wisdom of the serpent will best be united, 
as our Lord enjoins, with harmlessness of life, by strict 
training, and by close corporate union ; by acting 
together in such accord as can never be secured, 
except where the whole man is dedicated to the 
interests of the Church. Some of the noblest and 
loftiest feelings of our nature, might be stirred in favour 
of such a self-denying, such a devoted, such a heavenly- 
minded body of ministers. Examples are not wanting 
from the foremost ranks of Christian heroism, to fire 
the zeal of those who are thus called to be spent for 
Christ, and to win the admiration of the Church, which 
beholds that zeal and benefits by it. The great Apostle, 
it may be said, in labours abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft, deemed 
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it good for the present necessity that all should be as 
himself, unfettered by worldly ties ; and from him a 
long and glorious catalogue reaches down even to the 
present time, of those who have gone forth into the 
vineyard of Christ, strong in His might, and in that 
only, — ^never less alone than when alone, — because 
soldiers of the great army of God, servants simply of 

I 

His will, and ready at all times to move at His 
command. From this body, it will be alleged, have 
been taken by far the greater part of those who fought 
for Christ and conquered in troublous times : of those 
who have carried the name of the Redeemer where 
it never before was proclaimed : who have pleaded 
day by day in conflict with savage insolence, and 
given their spirits and their bodies to the haughty 
caprice of cruel despotism. Such men has every 
church had for its primeval founders and martyrs — 
such men still have all the churches for their boldest 
and ablest champions, their most painful and most 
earnest labourers. And ill would it become us, my 
brethren, to check our enthusiasm in the presence 
of such considerations, or to withhold our meed of 
admiration from these noble examples of devotion 
and self-sacrifice. We should, in so doing, be in fact 
questioning the power of Him Whom we serve, to 
employ for His high purposes every phase of human 
life, and every condition of human energy : nay, we 
should even seem to be allowing the distrustful and 
unworthy thought, that there is not in Him alone, 
support and grace sufficient to uphold His servants in 
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the trials of solitary toil : we should appear to be driving 
the Church to seek in man, and in human affections, that 
strength which abounds over, and is made perfect in, our 
weakness. Let us accord every praise to these solitary 
and single-minded saints : let us grant every advantage 
to the system of which it is capable : let us thankfully 
acknowledge, that God, in His providential watching 
over His Church, has been pleased to use it for the 
working oUt of mighty purposes, and is still pleased 
to use it, in perilous times, and in untried places, and in 
necessities known to His infinite wisdom. 

Yet, while we readily make these concessions, we need 
not be prevented from judging the system by its applica- 
bility to the ordinary work of the ministers of Christ, 
nor shrink from comparing it with that other, to which, 
by the very name of our present charity, we stand com- 
mitted. It may be well urged on the other side, that 
fitted as the solitary minister may be, and has been 
proved, for certain portions of the work of the Church, 
he is by no means so fitted for her ordinary and normal 
requirements. The strength of a body of men such as 
we have been contemplating, is rather theological and 
ecclesiastical, than pastoral : and the ordinary work ot 
the Church is undoubtedly pastoral, not theological or 
ecclesiastical. And let us be in no danger of being 
mistaken, in thus speaking. The kingdom of God is 
like leaven hidden in the meal, and its safe and legiti- 
mate work on human society is according to this 
analogy carried on, spreading and gaining ground in 
this its concealment : gradually absorbing society into 
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itself by its spiritual power, which is from above. It 
cometh not with observation. It is not by great 
movements, not by efforts that can be chronicled by 
man, that its greatest triumphs have been or ever will 
be won. It is in the bosom of the family^ in the 
unwitnessed growth of thoughts and habits of faith, 
and purity, and love, in the silent progress of enlighten- 
ment, and confidence, and kindly feeling, that the real 
advance of our holy religion is to be traced in the 
world. 

Whenever this has been forgotten by the Church, 
consequences disastrous to religion have ensued. Some- 
times she has erred by following too rigidly that view 
of the clerical office with which we have hitherto been 
dealing. The ministers of religion have been strictly 
disciplined and thoroughly organized, and sent forth 
to advance the system of which they were parts and 
organs. And the result has been, a neglect of the rights 
of the individual conscience, and in consequence, an 
entire checking of the healthy development of the 
spiritual life of the people: ignorance on the part of 
the laity, — arrogant haughtiness, united with unspiritual 
thoughts and lives, on the part of the clergy : in fact, a 
decay of all religion whatever. At other times, she has 
allowed the doctrinal test to assume paramount import- 
ance, and has put by and depreciated purity of life, and 
fruitfulness in Christian graces : and the deplorable 
effect has been, as our own experience, alas, can too 
well testify, a state of things in which religion is not 
even a guarantee for common honesty : in which a 

K 
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sanctioned hypocrisy never before known, is, it is to 
be feared, sapping the very foundation of mutual con- 
fidence among us, and turning our boasted Christianity 
into the jest of the unbelieving wory. We cannot, 
therefore, I conceive, in these days too carefully recall 
to our minds the proper work and province of our most 
holy faith : that it is, not to propagate a system, not to 
disseminate a science, not to produce an uniformity of 
profession, but to change men's lives : to persuade men, 
by the agency of pur exalted Saviour and Head, Who is 
ever with us and helping us by His Spirit, of certain 
living facts, which if received by them, must bring about 
purity, and holiness, and love : the reception of which 
cannot coexist with a double heart and a hypocritical 
life. It is for this that W^e plant churches and ministers ; 
that we may leaven the life of English society, that 
we may enter into its hidden springs and purify its 
gushing waters, that there may be no more blight, no 
dearth, no barren ground. And to such an end, which 
indeed is that ever to be sought by the church in settled 
states and quiet times, who are the labourers? Not, 
in the main, the lonely student, standing aloof from 
society, identified in interest with an artificial organi- 
zation with which society has no sympathy ; such a 
workman, as we have seen, has a place in God's great 
purposes, but it is not that which we are now seeking 
to fill. The minister of Christ who is to work on 
society, should be himself a part of society; should 
stand in, and be a leader of, the same conflict in which 
all Christian society is engaged : should, as the great 
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Apostle ordained it in settled churches even in the 
earliest times, be one who rules his own household in 
the fear of the Lord : nay, whose influence will be not 
only precept personally illustrated, not only example 
in his family, but also, which is a most important 
element in the matter, will be extended and continued 
by the fact, that he himself mingles in among the laity 
those who have been born and fostered under his roof, ^ 
and in the light of his .Christian character. I need not 
say, that this is the view of the ministry which we in 
this land were led, at the period of our Reformation, to 
proclaim and to put in practice : that we took it up 
again, after it had been almost since the Apostle's times 
forgotten, and laid by. I need not remind you, that 
this fact contains our reply to the question, " Who is the 
labourer of whom we speak ? " when we apply to our 
own obligations, such words as those of -my text. The 
labourer is not one solitary man, devoted to one man*s* 
work. We plant, in fact, as an ordinary rule, where we 
send a minister of Christ, a man with family ties, labour- 
ing not by himself alone, but by means also of others, 
who are associated with him : we send forth a portion 
of society to leaven society. And in so doing, we feel 
that we are laying the best foundation for the work of 
the Gospel to proceed safely and surely. Thus, we 
believe, will be produced identity of interests and sym- 
pathies between the minister and those among whom 
he dwells and labours. Thus he will become, not 
indeed the member and partisan of a closely organized 
body, acting on his people by definite rules from with- 
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out, but one of their brethren, exercising his influence 
from within, and among themselves : thus if we lose 
definiteness and compactness and the strongly marked 
limits of a rigid system, we believe we shall gain that 
genuine though less ostensible strength, which arises 
from personal and family attachments, tempered with 
the blessed and hallowing presence of Christian faith 
and love. 

No doubt such a system produces the appearance, 
and with it, we are bound to confess, the reality also, 
of corporate weakness. A church so served by her 
ministers is not ready to cast herself, on an emergency, 
into any united course of vigorous action. Her work 
is more localized than centralized : too deeply rooted 
here and there, and too much shaped and grown accord- 
ing to local exposure and local shelter, to bear trans- 
planting at short notice. Such a church is more open 
to cavil, both from her adversaries and from the ill- 
informed : the one find points of attack in the apparent 
remissness of her settled and unostentatious clergy, the 
other miss those prominent and easily cited examples 
of stir, and evident action, for which they are ever in 
search. And her preaching, as well as her corporate 
life, falls under the same stigma. It is ever open to 
shallow writers, who aim merely at effect, to represent 
the pulpit pleadings of such a body of ministers as tame 
and ineffective. I deny not that their temptation lies 
in this direction. Nor do I assert that it is resisted by 
them as much as it ought to be : but what I do claim 
is this, that due account should be taken, in judging of 
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this matter, of the peculiar nature of the work which the 
English ""clergyman has to accomplish. He is not, on 
the one hand, a finished logician, expounding a system 
of which he is theologically and metaphysically the 
master. Nor is he, on the other hand, the impassioned 
orator, thrusting himself everywhere into the stir of 
great revivals, or seeking to be the centre of thronging 
multitudes. He is for the most part a dealer out to 
homely every-day Christians of their spiritual daily 
bread : the asserter of a holy life — the propounder of 
a lesson which must come line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little : even of 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

It may be thought that this topic of preaching should 
hardly have been introduced here, as lying perhaps 
somewhat out of the track of our present subject. But 
it seemed to me to belong to the setting forth of the 
character of our ordinary ministry, and to the establish- 
ing of a point respecting the spiritual labourers in this 
our Church of England, which is too apt to be altogether 
forgotten. Their weight of influence on our people is 
due to, and is to be sought in, their example, quite 
as much as their precept : and that is an absurd and 
a false estimate of them, which adduces tameness of 
pulpit ministration as a reason for believing them to be 
altogether ineffective as pastors in their parishes. Let 
us grant, and let us lament, the fact of such tameness, 
in any case which may be adduced. The pulpit is, 
beyond question, man's greatest opportunity of orally 
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persuading his fellow-man. He who speaks from it 
stands between heaven and earth, between God and 
man, as no other speaker ever does. He has Heaven's 
truths to wield, and earth's interests to lay hold by. 
The uncertainty of time, and the certainty of eternity; 
God traced in the world, and God present in the con- 
science ; these are his approvers. There can be but one 
impugner of what he says : and that one is, himself. 
If such an opportunity is lost ; if he that should plead 
face to face with God's people in the wilderness, be con- 
tent with a cold and perfunctory'service, or an empty 
declamation, there can be no doubt that the pastor's 
work is grievously hindered and maimed. But we are 
far from granting that mere tameness does amount to 
the sacrifice of this opportunity ; and we require, before 
such an assumption is made, to know more of the 
practical weight and social persuasion exercised by the 
tame and unattractive preacher. That man, to whom 
the casual hearer can hardly succeed in being a listener, 
who is uttering truisms which it would be difficult for 
any one to feel, and which his manner seems to show 
that he does not feel himself, is perhaps, at the very 
■moment, the centre of a whole system of evangelizing 
and humanizing action, of inestimable importance. He 
is the depository of that never-failing treasure of influ- 
ence for good, the testimony of years upon years of 
a blameless and exemplary life. Since the elders of the 
parish greeted with doubtful surmise his arrival among 
them, to the present hour, that example, not unalloyed 
by human weakness, but rather familiarized and endeared 
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by it, has been day by day gathering strength. Some 
have become firmly attached to him as their friend and 
counsellor : others have suffered antipathy to pass into 
abeyance, and prejudice gradually to waste away : and 
even with those who still keep aloof and echo their 
former distrusts, the time shall come when the irresistible 
power of his long-tried character shall bring them to 
him for consolation and advice. The younger of his 
flock have known no other pastor ; from their first years 
upward, he has been to them in the place of God, to 
look up to and revere. From the font to the school, 
from the school to the apprenticeship, from that to their 
place as householders, his light has ever shone before 
them. There is that in such a man's words, which 
makes up for the want of fervour : there is to his own 
people an interest in his commonest sayings, which the 
stranger cannot understand. Those tame and level 
truisms are perhaps, after all, the maxims which the 
common memory best retains, the crumbs of the bread 
of life which shall sustain most of us in the day of trial, 
and at the hour of death : and when he stands by those 
beds where the flesh and heart is failing, we shall hear 
his tame and feeble utterance given back to him in 
power, by the strong testimony of the Almighty Spirit. 

Nor, in that depreciated Sunday sermon, do we hear 
his voice alone. She speaks in unison with him, who is 
ever the best and gentlest commentator on his words 
and labours : to whom is committed the tending, the 
counselling, the assisting, of the young and the weak, 
and the feeble-minded and the trifling : whose essential 
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and invaluable ministrations the celibate, with all its 
self-denying enthusiasm, can never supply : who forms 
in fact as entire and as indispensable a part of the 
ministerial body, as do the ordained clergy themselves. 

Nor is this all. The apparently lifeless tones of those 
common-place words are helped on also by the pattern 
of a family brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. Day by day the parsonage is a place where 
prayer is wont to be made ; year by year the younger 
members of that family are gaining an interest on all 
hearts around them. I would shun in my description 
anything savouring of unreality : I would not conceal it 
from myself nor from you, that our families are brought 
up under the condition of human infirmity and human 
failure : being set on a hill, they cannot be hid : and 
too many can point to cases, where example has been 
turned to warning, and the guiding light has become 
a beacon of danger : but I do not fear to assert, that 
these are lamentable exceptions, — and that in the main, 
the households of our clergy are brought up in God's 
fear, and do go forth into the world, carrying that fear 
into society, and form to our hand an unfailing and 
inestimable seed of blessed influence. In the ordinary 
parish, the female portion of them at least is to be found, 
under the guidance of their mother, training, in the 
cottage visitation, and in the school, for a life of useful 
charity. Of the rest, some perhaps have been early 
taken in the midst of promising childhood, and round 
their often-visited graves are gathered a host of hallow- 
ing and softening memories: some are being educated 
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at a distance, and are still objects of the interest and of 
the prayers of many of the flock : some, who have 
laboured at the school and at the bedside, are elsewhere 
settled in life, and the very expectation of their recurring 
visits is itself an influence for good. 

Time, and still more, the power of the describer, 
would fail, were I to attempt to follow into detail these 
social services rendered to God and His Church by the 
Christian families of our English clergy. No apprecia- 
tion can overvalue them : none of those skilful narratives 
of church life, now so common among us, can exhaust 
their varied usefulness, or paint the ever-shifting scenes 
of their manifold beneficence. 

And now, when the question is repeated. Who are 
the labourers ? we are at no loss to answer, for ourselves, 
and for our own times. We point no longer to those 
merely, who by holy training and by holy orders are 
expressly devoted to ministering in sacred things ; not 
to those only, whose hands break bread, and whose lips 
proclaim the word : but to them and their helpers in life 
and life's work, and to the children whom God has given 
them : and we will make answer, — These, these, every 
one of them, are your labourers : these are worthy of 
their hire in the Church of God among you. And if it 
be plain beyond the necessity of proof, that it consists 
not with the justice of such a Divine maxim, that, when 
the human arm is withered which sustained them, these 
should be allowed to drop in their work for want of 
sustenance, where, I ask, must we seek a remedy for the 
state of things which we witness around us, in which this 
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will be so in multitudes of cases, unless help be rendered ? 
It will be perhaps answered, in a better adjustment of 
the incomes of the clergy themselves. Doubtless, and 
the duty so far as it is practicable, thus to adjust them, 
is one which we in this land have acknowledged, and 
are, gradually it is to be hoped, performing. But what 
is to be done in the mean time ? And here Christian 
charity has stepped in, and supplied in fact, if I may call 
it so, an additional endowment for this benevolent pur- 
pose, — an endowment which has perhaps this advantage, 
that for its effectiveness it depends year by year on the 
conscientious liberality of a Christian people. This 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy has now for more 
than two centuries been aiding the necessitous among 
our ministers, pensioning and assisting their widows 
and aged single daughters, and educating and appren- 
ticing and providing outfits for their children. I need 
not say to the multitude which I here see assembled at 
the summons of such a charity, that it possesses, in virtue 
of the considerations which I have urged to-day, a claim 
which it is impossible for English Churchmen to repu- 
diate. We ask of you the hire of these necessitous 
labourers in Christ's vineyard ; and even more especially 
of those who are in so many places their fellow-helpers 
in toil for Him and His kingdom. We ask you, the 
representatives, by your presence, in this metropolitan 
cathedral, of a wealthy, a flourishing, and a Christian 
commonwealth, to aid us to-day by such a contribu- 
tion as shall help many a hand that hangs down, and 
strengthen many feeble knees : which shall enable us to 
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make the widow's heart to sing for joy, and to send the 
orphan forth furnished for the work and the conflict of 
life. You have been lately blessed with the return of 
peace and commercial security : we ask you, among the 
thank-offerings which the now steady and confirmed 
increase consequent on this restoration should be 
prompting, to let this one be prominent and among the 
first considered, by which you will be providing for the 
better exercise and efficiency of a ministry which in its 
main work, as we all know, and in its attendant circum- 
stances, as we have this day seen, is a ministry of peace, 
and has for its object the securing and sanctifying of 
every social blessing. 

In the name then of God, Who hath called us to 
glorify Him with His gifts, and of His blessed Son, Who 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, I 
commend you to this holy work. And may the Holy 
Spirit, Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, 
work in your hearts, and cause you to spend and be 
spent for this, and every labour of love. 



SERMON XI. 

(Preached in 1856.) 

(Bonbtx%lon. 

•* Except ye be converted^ and become cts little children, ye shall not enter into 

the kingdom of heaven." — Matt, xviii. 3. 

This is yet another of those weighty conditions which 
our Lord attaches to the admission into His heavenly 
kingdom. It is one most important for us to consider ; 
and that we should search into the meaning of these 
words of our Lord ; because there are few words in 
Scripture that have been more widely or entirely mis- 
apprehended. Half the world has agreed that they 
must bear a certain meaning ; and to that meaning the 
other half, though better informed and able to judge 
for itself, tacitly consents without examination. Let us, 
in dependence on Divine help, endeavour to search 
into their reference, and apply to our own practice the 
solemn lesson which they convey. 

The words express two necessary conditions of enter- 
ing into Christ's kingdom ; the one, being CONVERTED 
— the other, BECOMING AS LITTLE CHILDREN. Of these, 
the former will amply occupy our thoughts at this time. 
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The expression ^* converted^* is one requiring careful 
examination. It is one of those technical terms, under- 
stood to bear a certain theological meaning, by which 
our translators have rendered, unfortunately I cannot 
but think, a simple Greek word not necessarily carrying 
any such meaning. With this simple word faithfully 
rendered, our text would be "except ye be TURNED." 
And this is the only place in the New Testament where 
they have otherwise rendered the simple verb. It is 
the very same word by which Stephen in his apology 
expresses the turning in heart to Egypt of the rebellious 
Israelites^; the same by which the common corporal 
act of turning is everywhere expressed. Let us then 
thus regard it in what we shall say on the matter. We 
shall thus have the advantage of mounting above the 
mists of theological disputation in which the term " con- 
verted " is involved, and contemplating our Lord's con- 
dition in its simplicity and freshness. It appears then 
that men must be turned^ or they cannot enter into 
Christ's heavenly kingdom. This first implies that they 
are, before such turning takes place, proceeding in a 
direction which will not lead them to that kingdom. 
And thus by simplifying our expression, and taking the 
word of God instead of the word of man, we have in the 
very outset clearly placed before us a fact of the first 
importance, to which the term " converted " would not 
have guided us without much elucidation. We are all, 
when Christ's Gospel meets with us, proceeding in a 
direction averse from that which is our highest interest, 

> itrrpdi^ffaif rais Kopdlcus abr&v tls Atyvwrov (Acts vii. 39). 
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— the salvation of our body, soul, and spirit, in a glorious 
and eternal state. We are seeking the lower welfare of 
the animal soul, not the higher welfare of the immortal 
spirit. This latter, — the germ of everlasting glory, as 
God first made it, — has been cast down from its ruling 
place and put out of view by sin, which has tainted the 
stock of which we come. The man, as he is born into 
the world, is prone to serve self, not prone to serve God. 
It will be unnecessary. to follow out this consideration 
any longer. You have before you the fact, plain enough 
to us all, that without the Gospel, men are going on in 
a certain direction which is not, and 4S incompatible 
with, the direction of that Gospel's influence ; and seek- 
ing another aim and end from that which it proposes. 
So far is enough for us at present. The declaration then 
of our Lord in the text is, that we must be TURNED. 
You will observe, that the matter of higher and lower 
motives and impulses is not here brought forward, but 
lies in the background presupposed ; it is only asserted, 
that the direction of a man's path must be changed • he 
must be turned. If he is not, — walking as he does in a 
divergent path through life, — the longer he lives, the 
further will he be from the kingdom of heaven, and his 
final accomplished state of being in the next world will 
be as far from it as possible. 

Our next question then is. Of what sort is this 
turning ? From what has been said, it is plain that it is 
not any partial change in the outward life, not any mere 
passing from shameful to respectable conduct, not any 
polishing and rounding of the circumference of a man's 
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character, but a changing of the centre itself; a change 
thorough and complete. Now let us not pass over such 
a description lightly ; for this is far too usually done. 
We speak of a thorough change in a man. We do not 
describe it amiss, when we say that the whole direction 
of life is altered ; when we think of it as a turning round 
— (for so the compound verb implies, by which it is 
more usually designated, than by the simple one occur- 
ring here) — a turning entirely round, and reversing the 
tendency of life. Let us pursue this matter more into 
detail : it is well worth while, from the importance of the 
subject, and the mistakes which are prevalent concerning 
it. The change of which we speak — thus thorough, thus 
entire — is obviously the most serious thing which can 
happen to a man in life. To change one opinion in 
a man, purely and honestly, is a difficult thing;. how 
much more then, to change all. You may say, " But 
many change their opinions lightly." I know they do ; 
mere shallowness of ground for them, or self-interest, or 
some reason in the individual character, affording the 
solution of such a change. But here, we are necessarily 
excluding all such insufficient reasons for the change ; 
it is not, cannot be, lightly made, or from by-ends, or 
merely of a single man's caprice ; it is a diversion of the 
stream of a man's being, which was running one way, 
and a making it to run another way. And thus again. 
It is not the opinions alone which are in question here ; 
the desires are changed also. From having no mind to 
God, no eye to eternity, the desire after Him is 
awakened, and things invisible and eternal assume their 
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proper place of prominence. Illustrate the point, i( 
you will, by the two examples, of the same man in 
ordinary life before and after the change of which we 
speak. Take the case which will present the least 
contrast outwardly, and thus will eliminate all the dis- 
turbing elements, and leave nothing but the change 
itself operative ; — take that of the upright respectable 
citizen, whose life before and after would present to the 
ordinary unobservant eye no alteration, or hardly any. 
As we first direct our attention to him, he is, we will 
say, regular and conscientious in his active duties, 
blameless in the matters which lie between man and 
man, kind-hearted, and unselfish in benevolence. His 
thoughts the world sees not ; but let us venture to lift 
the veil, and with no uncharitable surmise, speak of that 
which lies behind it. Day by day, I believe it will be 
found that the apprehension of human duty and the 
consciousness of high human character bear him onward ; 
he has before him some pure example — a revered father, 
or a master under whom he has been himself trained, or 
a public character whom all agree to praise. Perhaps a 
careful store of the higher maxims of this world's wisdom 
is laid up by him, and these guide him as clues in cases 
of difficulty ; the dicta of great men, or the proverbs, in 
which the essence of many men's wisdom is laid up ; or 
even many texts, long familiar to him, of Scripture 
itself. Mingle these more serious influences with the. 
wholesome affections of social life ; anchor such a man 
fast by a beloved home, and a citizen-life where he is 
honoured, and a career of active usefulness in which he 
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is interested ; and we have, I believe, attained the very 
highest that the world and the indirect influences of 
professed Christianity can produce. 

But I ahi supposing, which you will agree with me 
is very possible, and in many cases realized before us, 
that such a man is not acted on at all by the direct 
influences of the Gospel. Now to this person, what is 
it that is wanting } — on him what effect will the change 
produce } 

Let us take him up again, supposing that meantime 
this turning of which we speak has taken place, or at 
least begun its work. All in his conduct that was true, 
all that was lovely, all that was of good report, remains : 
we might conceive a case, where the outward character 
was so complete before, that neither time suffices to 
insert, nor energy to follow out, more good and virtuous 
act As he seemed before, so seems he now. But 
within his heart, here is the difference ; arid it is great 
indeed. Before, all his views and motives stopped with 
the present state of being ; or if they went further, his 
prospect was vague and undefined. He may have 
regarded himself as in some sense responsible to an 
Almighty Creator ; but further he went not. Now, he 
has received definite knowledge on these points. An 
invisible God has become real to him. That presence 
which was before an opinion, is now ever around and 
over him. He now has begun to learn that most 
difficult of all lessons — to know himself as a sinner, and 
to feel that most exquisite of all comforts within — what 
it is to have a Saviour. Christ's love is manifested as 

L 
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a fact in his heart ; — as a mighty self-sacrifice, wrought 
for him. With the price of that blood, he is bought. 
His time and energies are not any longer his own. A 
strong cord is knit up in his heart, binding him and 
drawing him to the Lord Who loves him. Before, he 
lived the life of men. He set a noble example among 
men. He was a triumph of sound human principle. 
He was a topstone of man's social and moral edifice by 
which he strives to reach to heaven. But now, he lives 
no more, but Christ lives in him. All things in him that 
were true, are no longer accidentally true, no longer 
happy chance notes striking in with the great eternal 
harmonies ; but are founded on and ruled by the ever- 
lasting laws of those harmonies themselves, now first 
rolling in glorious perfection on the ear which God hath 
opened. Whatsoever things are pure, are no longer 
cleansed with the weak powers and after the insufficient 
requirements of unaided man, — but having been dis- 
cerned in their native pollution by the candle of the 
Lord within him, are purified by that Spirit Who alone 
can cleanse the inward parts. Whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, — all these, outwardly perhaps for the 
most part the same, are yet lifted into a higher region, 
clothed with brighter light, rescued from the corruptions 
and the ravages of time, and endowed with life for 
eternity. The man has entered the kingdom of God ; is 
no longer, as we described him, a topstone of man's 
social edifice, but a humble living stone of that vast 
universal building, which God is raising for an habita- 
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tion of Himself through the Spirit. See we not, how 
mighty this change is ? see we not, how necessary it is ? 
how without it, the best of men, the most amiable and 
unexceptionable, has no part nor lot in the kingdom of 
Christ, just because Christ, the personal Saviour, and 
Christ's Spirit, have no part in him ? 

But we are now more immediately concerned with 
the change as to its nature' and its process, I have 
endeavoured to show you something of it in an instance 
peculiarly well adapted to exhibit it in its simplest and 
narrowest form. From this we judge of others. If in 
this case, where outward conduct remains nearly the 
same, it is in reality so vast, so entire in its operation on 
the inward man,' his thoughts, his hopes, his desires, how 
much more apparently powerful must we require its 
agency to be, where not only the whole inward, but the 
whole outward life, must be transformed by it: and 
how far more commonly is this the case. How general 
is the rebellious high spirit of childhood — the reckless 
selfishness of youth — the hardened worldliness of man- 
hood — the cold ingrained self-relying experience of age. 
How often has the proud to be humbled — the profligate 
to be reclaimed — the sceptic to be convinced. How 
much more frequently in actual life do we meet with the 
kind which will not go out except by prayer and fasting, 
than the little child, on whom the Saviour can at once 
lay His hands and pronounce His blessing. 

Now let us pass on to the manfier of this change. 
So mighty and thorough as it is, being nothing less than 
a bringing from darkness to light, how is it brought 
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about in ordinary cases ? Now here it is that the most 
general and most serious mistakes respecting it are 
made. Men frequently treat it as one definite event, 
taking place at one given time. And to this view is 
often superadded the requirement thaf it shall be well- 
marked, and indeed sudden : that a man shall be able to 
point to a day and hour when he was thus changed, or 
if he cannot, the genuineness of the change is called in 
question. Now in such a view there is doubtless 
some truth, though I cannot but think there is also 
much error. With regard to this, as to all other of His 
operations, it is not for us to limit nor prescribe to 
the almighty Spirit of God. It may doubtless some- 
times please Him, as we know that it has before 
now pleased Him, to arrest the sinner at once in his 
course, to awaken the careless as it were by the voice of 
His thunder ; to snatch with His own hand the brand 
from the burning ; and thus in a moment, a well-marked 
and defined instant, to fix the boundary between death 
and life — ^between the last step in the broad way and 
the first in the narrow. But even then it is but the first 
step, which follows. The turning is not the work of an 
instant. However rapid the thaw, the thick-ribbed 
realm of ice will not melt away but by degrees. How- 
ever complete the renewal at last, there is an inertia to 
be overcome, an impulse to be communicated and to 
gather force, before the whole mass will obey the moving 
hand, in the spiritual, as well as in the material world. 
And, to return to the consideration of God's general 
dealings, — there is no reason to question, but every 
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reason to believe, that here as elsewhere the miracle is 
the exception, the ordinary agency by secondary means 
the rule : that conversion, as it is called, is not in the 
generality of cases the sudden well-defined event which 
it is represented to be, but the gradual accruing result 
of the teaching and operation of the Spirit working 
through the common every-day means of grace. Super- 
natural it is in every instance : the direct work of the 
Spirit of God, and of no mere human persuasion or 
agency. But so is the growth of the seed in the earth, 
so is the bringing to perfection and birth of the natural 
animal life. We do not require a departure from the 
ordinary method of production, to be assured of the 
genuineness of vegetable or animal existence. Doubt- 
less there was a moment, known to the Creator, when 
in each case vitality began : but it is not requisite that 
such beginning of life should be known to us, nor can it 
be traced by us. And even so it is, we may well believe, 
with those who are born of the Spirit. The change 
itself is essential to spiritual life, — as essential, as birth 
is to natural life : but it is wrought by the Spirit in a 
thousand different ways ; and this His manifoldness 
commonly follows the laws of His ordinary operations, 
and of that inward constitution of man, of which He is 
Himself the Author. 

Follow for a few moments the analogy of that con- 
stitution. Call it to give account of its power to receive 
such decisive changes — of its manner of receiving them. 
Beyond all doubt it can receive them. It is created 
susceptible, open to persuasion, capable of assuming new 
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habits : and facts continually occur to prove these its 
powers. But thorough and decisive changes are not 
very common : and wh6n they occur, are usually brought 
about by courses of influence, and the growth of gradual 
conviction. So much is this the case, that we learn to 
distrust great changes, if they are at the same time 
sudden ; to believe, that for a change to be safe, it must 
be gradual : that in proportion to the magnitude of the 
alteration to be effected, time is required to effect it in. 
Nor, I conceive, should we be far wrong in applying 
these results of sober observation to religious matters 
also : in believing, that God's ways in the highest 
spiritual operations are consistent with His character as 
otherwise known to us, — and man's capacities here, 
such as we have found them to be elsewh^e : — in dis- 
trusting here, as there, that change which, professing to 
extend over the whole heart and mind and life, at the 
same time is given out as having been accomplished in 
a moment. Of one thing I am quite sure : that experi- 
ence among those who give out these views, tends tp 
inspire us with such distrust I have known profligates 
twice and thrice thus converted, and remaining profli- 
gates still. 

If then we exclude such sudden changes from the 
ordinary operation of the Spirit on men in this matter, 
what account shall we ^\\q of it — what are, or may be, 
its usual aud most desirable processes? First, and 
beyond all question, as the most blessed turning to God 
of all others, comes that which, beginning with the very 
dawn of consciousness, carries on its operation through 
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the impressible years of childhood, hallows, by offering 
them to God, the energies of youth, and sends forth the 
man to the duties of life a ripened and devoted Chris- 
tian. Rare as this may be, it ought not to be rare ; and 
I believe it would not be so rare, if we were faithful to 
our Bibles and to our Church. Acting in the strictest 
analogy with our Lord's own dealings, and following the 
practice, undisputed till very modern times, of His 
whole Church throughout the world, we admit our little 
children by the ordinance of Baptism into His flock ; 
we pronounce them, in plain literal words, from which 
no honest man can escape, regenerated by His Holy 
Spirit : we teach them that they were made members of 
Christ, children of God and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven : we take security, so to speak, that the spiritual 
life thus begun, shall be carried on to its proper de- 
velopment and blessed end. Now if we were faithful to 
all this, — if we brought up our children according to this 
beginning — teaching them, not that they have to be- 
come, but that they are children of God, — not that they 
have to be born again, but that they have been born 
again, it can hardly be doubted that we should have 
more instances of godly childhood, and holy youth, and 
devoted Christian manhood. But alas ! this first and 
most blessed form of conversion having been cast aside 
in so many cases, sacrificed to imperfect apprehension of 
its meaning, or to unreasonable fear of its consequences, 
or to ignorance of the spirit of Christianity, or even 
to mere popular clamour, — baptized children being de- 
liberately taught that their baptism was not that which 
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in plain words it professes to be, — what wonder if the 
instances where its benefits become nought, are far more 
numerous than by any allowance for the waywardness 
of human nature they ought to be ? And then comes 
the second form of this change — in which it has not, as 
it ought in the Christian Church to do, grown with the 
growth and strengthened with the strength, — but, the 
state charitably presumed in baptism, and which might 
have been a blessed reality, having been cast aside, it is 
deferred till worldly practices, natural habits, ungodly 
thoughts, have taken root, and have to be rooted up. 
Far more difficult then is the change, far less likely to 
be effected. And yet this has now, from our almost 
universal inconsistency with our own services in neglect- 
ing the facts of baptism, become the usual normal case 
among us, rather than the lamentable exception. Oh 
that parents would seriously and christianly think on 
this, and on its consequences to their families ! If you 
teach your baptized children that they are yet outside 
the fold of Christ, — what wonder if they regard them- 
selves as thus excluded ? If you do not bring them up 
according to that beginning, what wonder if their end is 
widely divergent from it? But in this second case, 
when childhood and youth have been spent in forget- 
fulness of God, the Holy Spirit very often accompanies 
another ordinance of the Church with His especial bless- 
ing. The time of confirmation is often one in which 
the thoughts are knit up again, and the resolves made 
afresh, and the heavenly life, dormant or extinguished^ 
begins anew. To very many young persons, that is the 
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first step of the great turning, the full process of which 
is the work of their lives. 

Should this opportunity pass by unimproved, or alto- 
gether neglected, and an ungodly life set in, then God 
mostly makes use of two methods whereby to turn the 
sinner to Him : one, that of His afflictive judgments ; 
the other, that of power in the means of grace. Many 
a careless worldly man is brought to God by sickness, or 
by bereavement, or by ruin in his prospects in life : far 
more, we trust and believe, are brought by the pleadings 
of the Spirit in God's word, by the voice of His ministers, 
by the grace which accompanies His ordinances. And 
when life has worn on, and the flower of strength has 
been dashed and worn in serving the world and self. He 
Whose long-suffering is infinite and loving-kindness in- 
exhaustible, not seldom interferes, and with amazing 
condescension deigns to accept even the wreck of life, 
and the refuse of its energies. The weary traveller finds 
the cross, to which he has been all his life so near — 
hears His voice, of Whom he has so often heard in vain ; 
and is turned, when there are but few more steps to 
make. 

But oh, whenever and however it takes place, let us 
never forget that this turning must ie^ if we would enter 
Christ's Kingdom. Put it not off, trifle not with it, be 
honest in dealing with it. From an ever-present self, an 
absorbing world, an uncertain eternity, an unknown 
Jesus of Nazareth, a reported work of the Spirit, a 
Father of creation dimly guessed — you must pass, how- 
ever great, however difficult, however unwelcome the 
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change, to a mortified self, a crucified world, a blessed 
hope of immortality, a known and loved and followed 
Saviour, — an indwelling, renewing, comforting Spirit, — a 
Father of reconciliation and adoption, from Whom you 
look for an everlasting inheritance. This we all must 
do, or we are lost men for ever. 



SERMON XIL 

(Preached in 1855.) 

'^i^t (Efixl%Uan in tjbe WSioxlb. 

**/ pray not that Thou shouldest take them out of the worlds but that Thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.^^ — John xvii. 15. 

I SUPPOSE I could hardly have chosen words of deeper 
interest than these. Spoken by Him Whom we adore 
and love, in^ the most solemn moment of His earthly 
ministry, they at the same time have a meaning for 
us all, reaching even beyond the purpose of this His 
sacerdotal prayer. That which the Son prays to the 
Father for us to hear, is in fact a revelation to us of the 
Father's will by the Son. As such, let us now approach 
the words. 

The persons spoken of are, the people of God ; those 
who are kept by His power through faith unto salvation. 
For these, and not for the world, the Redeemer plainly 
declares that He is pleading in this part of His prayer. 
He describes them as distinct from the world ; objects 
of the world's hatred. At the same time He does not 
pray that they may be taken out of the world, but that 
they may be kept from the evil. We may then safely 
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infer, that this is God*s will and ordinary method of 
acting with respect to His own. He does not remove 
them from contact with the world, ungodly as it is, full 
of temptation for them, full of hindrance to their faith ; 
but He places them in the world, and by His preventing 
grace given them keeps them from the evil : from the 
evil (7«^, who works in the children of disobedience ; from 
the evil things the poison which is disseminated around 
them by him and his agents. Let us meditate on this 
fact — its existence, its reasons — the lesson which we may 
gather from it for ourselves. 

It is undoubtedly the case, that such is God's course 
of proceeding, to an extent which we perhaps seldom 
realize. Spread over this world of ours are not only His 
rich gifts, liable to abuse, undergoing such abuse day by 
day, yet not withdrawn, — but also the mischief which 
man, and the devil, have stored up and laid in ambush 
everywhere. In the midst of these perilous blessings, 
and those more perilous snares, is placed the impressible, 
sensitive, free, responsible spirit of man. No hedge is 
planted about any of us, to preserve us from contact with 
these things. Wherever such an attempt is made by 
men, it is uniformly found to end in failure. God's 
Providence has ordained that, sooner or later, the indi- 
vidual spirit shall fare forth into the great world, and 
face the foes of its peace, and see the foul thing for itself : 
and not all the convent walls on the earth, — not all the 
care of fond parents, — not all the surveillance and cen- 
sorship of schools, can keep separate those whom God 
hath willed shall meet together — the soul of man, and 
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that souFs enemies. And in every case, they do meet. 
At school, or at the university, or in the camp, or on 
board ship, or in the counting-house, or in the common 
intercourse of life, — we must all fight the battle for our- 
selves ; must know and remember the day, each one of 
us, when evil appeared good to seduce us ; when the 
voice of the charmer sounded sweet in our ears ; when 
we stood at that parting of the ways, of which the old 
moralist told in his fable ; Pleasure enticing us down one 
road. Duty pointing up the other ; inclination, and the 
lust of the flesh, drawing us by one hand, while the other 
hand is on our childhood's Bible, or locked in the grasp 
of a kind parent, or anchored fast to the memory of a 
warning voice now silent. Oh yes — to every one such a 
time comes : and when it comes, woe to those who waver 
and dally with the choice ; woe to those who yield to the 
worse ! 

But let us not suppose that this character of God's 
dealings with us ends here ; nay, it continues through 
life. One great occasion there may have been, and 
generally is, when the choice must be made which regu- 
lates the main complexion and course of life : but that 
complexion and course itself is ever liable to partial, 
nay, to the danger of complete disturbance ; we are not 
removed from temptations, but are moving amongst 
them, each day we live. It is in vain to attempt to alter 
this ; it is God's ordinance respecting us, and we cannot 
fly from it. And we may reasonably doubt, whether in 
this respect, always keeping within the limits of lawful 
and honourable occupation, one condition of life differs 
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much from another. He Who ordains all for us, tempers 
each man's circumstances and his trials, so that on the 
large average, we seem to be nearly equalized. One 
man's conflict with evil is maintained in the thick of the 
throng, and the whirl of secular business ; infinitely more 
mischief is around him than around his neighbours ; but 
he has acquired a readiness, as in other things, so in the 
habit of using his moral principles ; and many a sight 
and sound which would wound others, he passes by 
unheeded. Another wages his battle with evil in retire- 
ment His solicitations to it are comparatively few. Of 
the wide world, he sees but little ; and that little is for 
the most part of his own selection. But his spirit, less 
habituated, is more readily influenced. He is more fre- 
quently in communion with himself — more disposed to 
be morbid, and exacting, and to give way to failings of 
temper and of charity. The same rule of compensation 
may be perceived in almost every case. Health brings 
trials, but it brings strength to endure them ; sickness 
brings trials, but it brings also a tender conscience, and 
a docile spirit, and a solemnized feeling. Youth has its 
temptations ; oh how many and perilous ! but it has also 
its guides and teachers, it has its warm affections, and 
ardent purposes for good ; age has its temptations like- 
wise ; but its very gray hairs are a protest against them : 
the helm has been long in hand, and the vessel should 
answer it well. Evident as is our Father's will that we 
should each for ourselves fight the good fight and con- 
quer, He has not overmatched any of us, but has, with 
the temptation, also made a way to escape, that we may 
be able to bear it. 
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Let us apply for a few minutes this fact which we 
have been asserting. We are not to be taken out of the 
world, but we are to be kept from the evil. Go forth 
then, soldiers of Christ : in the business, in the inter- 
course, in the recreations of life, — there lies your path in 
which to confess and glorify your Saviour. Men are 
accustomed to admire so-called saints, who have with- 
drawn from the world, and lived in desert communities, 
and practised wonderful austerities ; such names as these 
stand blazoned in our Church calendars, and usurp the 
title of holy ; but I never could see why we should not 
call men as well as things by their right names ; why 
such fugitives from the labour and heat of the day 
should not be known as self-indulgent instead of self- 
denying, — and the real prize be reserved for those who 
have fought for it and won it : for the Christian father, 
who has wrought for his bread, and his family's bread, 
in the fear of God and love of Christ ; who in the same 
fear and love has ruled his household ; who has striven 
for the truth as a citizen, spoken the truth as a friend, 
honoured the truth by his daily life, recommended the 
truth by his courtesy and cheerfulness ; loved wisely, 
guided discreetly, suffered patiently, died faithfully :-t- 
for the Christian mother, whose daily cares for her 
household have not been confined to the body, but have 
begun and ended with the pleadings of the closet; whose 
gentle word is ever a balm to the suffering, a caution to 
the headstrong, a mighty confirmation to the meek and 
single-hearted : — yea, for the Christian child, who at 
home or at school has struggled to speak the good word 
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and to shun the evil ; to maintain kindness of thought 
and speech, and check the risings of self-regard and self- 
offence. These and the like of these, though not seen 
by the world nor by the Church, are the true heroes of 
the Gospel ; and thank God we need not go for them to 
ages long past, nor to the deserts of Egypt, but we have 
them among us day by day, though we know them not. 
Let such be our ambition, dear friends ; to wage God's 
battle, in the place where God has put us ; to do by His 
help, and do well, the one work, be it what it may, which 
He in His Providence hath set for us ; not to wish to go 
out of the world, where we live and speak and act, but 
to pray daily that He will keep us from the evil, and 
enable us in acting and in suffering, by speech or by 
silence, in health or in sickness, in life or in death, to 
glorify Him. 

But I spoke of the reasons of this fact, as well as 
the fact itself. God does not act arbitrarily in this or 
in any other matter that regards His people. There 
are two distinct reasons why He does not take them 
out of the world, but rather keeps them in it and pre- 
serves them from the evil. One reason respects them- 
selves — the other, the world. 

And first, it is for a good and salutary work on 
themselves, that they are thus brought into contact with 
temptation and face to face with evil. None really, 
stands firm, bat he who has assured his footing. A 
man may seem to stand — may think he stands — but it 
may be only because he has never been assailed. His 
position may be erect, his attitude apparently safe ; but 
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the first shock shall dislodge him, because he has never 
learned how to withstand it, — on which side, and how 
with best effect, resistance must be offered. And 
another, standing to all appearance just as the first did, 
is proof against all attacks ; because he has studied and 
practised defence, — he is not ignorant of the enemy's 
devices, nor of the way to meet them. Thus are we 
made perfect by trials and conflicts ; they are to us 
as the winds of heaven to the tree, trying its root, and 
exercising its weak parts one after another, that they 
may be excited to growth and strength. How forcibly 
is this often illustrated, in the failure which attends the 
attempt to seclude the young from the world, and from 
the temptations which God meant them to resist How 
frequently have we seen, and lamented rather than 
wondered at, the incredibly swift fall of promising 
young persons of this kind into sin and depravity. 
And the reason has just been this : that he will not 
stand in battle who has never been taught to be a 
soldier; still less, when he must be soldier and com- 
mander too — must know the wiles of the enemy, and 
be prepared to meet them. The same thing is illus- 
trated also by the usual comparative results of home 
and school education ; and indeed of school-education 
itself, as between public and private schools. Of course, 
the great danger is found, in both cases, in the wider 
and freer course ; and possibly there may be more that 
fall victims ; still let it be remembered, that they are 
in the larger company more marked and better known, 
having many friends and acquaintances, and so we hear 
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of them more. But, comparing the favourable results 
of the two systems, how vastly superior in every respect 
is the high-principled youth who has passed his ordeal, 
has learned to despise vice, has heard and been long 
disgusted with profanity and vain discourse, has prac- 
tised resistance to evil sufficiently long to keep his 
temper, and resist with coolness and courtesy, — to him 
who comes forth comparatively untried — not yet above, 
though an enemy of, low practices and ways of speech ; 
— nervous and anxious, and scrupulous, where the other 
acts almost unconsciously; — soon off his balance, and 
so losing the battle, where his friend has gained it, with 
hardly a blow. Who, that is conversant with or has 
instructed youth, has not often witnessed this striking 
difference ? and it is true, not only in the small world 
of the young, but in the great world too : conflict with 
evil, while shrinking from such conflict ever loses power. 
And this is exemplified even in the earliest periods of 
childhood — the beginning of the seed-time of life's 
harvest. The foundation for a life of usefulness and 
glorifying God has often been laid by the wise and 
self-denying mother or nurse, who did not remove the 
forbidden object out of reach, as the foolish and indolent 
do, but keeping it within reach, where it was, taught the 
child obedience and self-government. Just so our 
heavenly Father does not take us out of the world, but 
keeps us in it, within reach of all its allurements and 
vanities and ungodliness, that we may grow up, by 
combating and resisting these, into a perfect man in 
Christ, armed at all points against enemies whom we 
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well know, and with whom we have contested every foot 
of the ground, and painfully won it for Him. 

And these last words brings us to the second reason 
of His thus dealing with us, which respects not the 
work done on ourselves, but that to be done by us in 
the world. If all God*s people were to seclude them- 
selves and fly from temptation, where would be the 
work of the Church on earth ? where our Lord's last 
command, " Go ye into all the world, and evangelize 
every creature " ? The kingdom of heaven is as leaven. 
Where does leaven work? from without? No — but 
from within. And if the leaven is kept out of the 
lump, how shall the lump become leavened ? We must 
not take ourselves out of the world, — for the world's 
sake, if not for our own. Immense mistakes are made 
in this matter — fatal mistakes, by real Christian people- 
Fly from the world — associate not with worldly people 
— ^shun their concourses — avoid their communion — 
come out and be separate. These are words of man's 
own, or misapplied words of Scripture, which are often 
on the lips of good and pious people. And what is, 
what has been, the natural result ? Why, they have 
lost their discipline which God intended for them, and 
have become exclusive and uncourteous and censorious ; 
— and the world hSiS lost its discipline, which God meant 
for it, has seen no light shining from its Christian neigh- 
bours, and so has become more worldly, more selfish, 
more ungodly than ever. No, .my dear friends. If we 
really in our hearts love the Lord Jesus and are deter- 
mined to glorify Him, we must make up our minds to 
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disregard a few phrases and maxims of the self-styled 
religious world in this matter, yes, and in other matters ; 
we must make a point, not of avoiding, but of mingling 
amongst that worldly society which God has put in our 
way, for its and for our good ; we must be missionaries, 
each one of us, for Christ, in the free intercourse and 
interchange of opinion which we find in the world. 
And do not mistake me Christ's work is often done, 
and done most effectually, by those who range appa- 
rently at a distance from the direct subject itself ; who 
by the influence of ordinary conversation, in which 
Christian principles are asserted and upheld, impress 
and attract others, without the use of words to them 
unusual and repulsive. One such Christian person, 
moving in general society, exercises a power for good 
which may not be conspicuous in bringing others to 
this or that preacher, or inducing them to subscribe to 
this or that society, or even to profess this or that par- 
ticular religious tenet, — but which finds its echo in the 
closet prayer, and its result in the beneficent acts of 
a life: whose reward is in heaven and its record on 
high. It is to multitudinous droppings of such unseen 
and gracious influence, rather than to any great flood of 
power in books or in ministers, that we must look for 
the christianizing of society, here, and through the civilized 
world. And I am persuaded that we are throwing away 
opportunities for doing our Master's work which He 
Himself has put in our hands, — so long as we refuse to 
go among those whom we ought to be influencing, and by 
these gradual and gentle means to win them for Christ. 
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Such a subject seems to be fitting for the present 
season, when so many of us are about to be dispersed 
as seed cast over the waters of society in this and other 
lands.^ Bear in mind, I beseech you, what we have said 
on it to-day. Let us all regard ourselves as Christ's 
witnesses, sent into the world to bear His testimony in 
it. Wherever we are, may this never be forgotten. As 
we are not taken out of the world, so we must not take 
ourselves out of the world. Oh then, may our great 
High Priest's prayer be fulfilled in us — may we be kept 
from the evil — our garments unspotted with selfish 
motive — our hearts undivided ! May we, strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His might, stand, clothed 
with His whole armour — gaining daily more knowledge 
of our foes — more of ourselves — more of Him : — and 
when we meet here again, if such be His will, to com- 
mune of these things, may we have grown in grace, and 
be, as we certainly shall be in time, so in Christian 
maturity, nearer His heavenly kingdom. 

* Preached at the end of the London season. 



SERMON XIII.i 

(Preached in 1856.) 

I^onest 'labour anb Btejbonest CKafn* 

** Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer: and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him.^^ — I John iii. 15. 

We have had brought before us, during recent judicial 
proceedings, the appalling spectacle of a man taking 
away the life of a fellow-creature for the base purpose of 
maintaining himself and escaping shame in a course of 
profligate and unprincipled adventure. And so terrible 
are the disclosures which the process of justice has 
occasioned, as to seem to warrant the suspicion widely 
entertained, that the deed of which the miserable culprit 
has been convicted, is but the last of a dark series, 
through the perpetration of which he has advanced to 
the fate which is now impending over him. It seems 
to me that for several reasons I ought not to let pass an 
event which has so deeply stirred the public mind, with- 

* This Sermon was preached on the Sunday following the conviction of 
William Palmer, and has been separately published, by request of a friend, 
who hoped it might tend to open the eyes of some of those unhappy persons, 
who are still imagining that they may with impunity follow the pursuits of 
the turf and the gaming-house. 
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out placing, as it were, a mark against it, that we may 
note it for our spiritual improvement. And the principal 
of those reasons is, that the whole awful history comes 
before us as the evolution, and indeed as the legitimate 
product, of habits and practices which are by no means 
universally reprobated as they ought to be. It is on 
this circumstance that I shall to-day mainly dwell. If 
it were an ordinary crime, or one of those cases whose 
details merely serve to stimulate morbid curiosity, I 
should be the last person to allude to it here ; but, as it 
is, it seems to speak to all of us with a very solemn voice 
of warning, which I cannot but re-echo and enforce. 

It will be at once and fairly said, that the words 
of the first clause of my text do not apply to the 
case before us. "Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer." But it was not the passion of hate which 
induced this unhappy man to perpetrate his crime. The 
deadly resolve, whenever it was first arrived at, sprung 
from a combination of circumstances, and was the last 
of a series of lesser crimes, in none of which active 
hatred had any part. And even for this very reason we 
regard the case as more revolting to our feelings, that 
there was no even apparent palliative, no provocation, 
either sudden or gradual, but the whole was planned 
and carried out in the midst of friendly intercourse, and 
indeed confidential professional attendance, in entire and 
deliberate coolness, and utter recklessness of all human 
feeling. But, though the assertion of our text does 
not immediately and literally apply to the case before 
us, yet mediately,' and by analogy, its application will be 
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found, I think, most striking and instructive. The 
words of St. John are, "Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer : " Le, not only, as commonly and properly 
interpreted, does he who forms the thought of murder 
in the heart incur the guilt in God's sight, — but, if I 
mistake not, much more is meant than this. He that 
hates his brother, allows himself to fall into habitual 
subjection to the vindictive passion of hate. He is not 
his own master. That vice of our depraved nature, which 
he ought to keep in hand, and have under him, he allows 
to get beyond his control, and rule over him. Whither- 
soever this passion leads, he cannot promise, and others 
have no assurance, that he will not follow. Now the 
longing and ardent desire of hate is, to do harm to the 
person hated. Self-interest may check this desire, 
common decency may repress it, other and counter- 
balancing considerations may seem to build up a barrier 
against it ; but if the passion, which begets and feeds 
the wish, be dominant within, there is no security that it 
will not have its day and its utmost course at some time 
or other : the barrier, however apparently strong, will 
insensibly crumble away ; the bank where the water of 
strife was first let out will drop in, sod by sod, and none 
can say how soon the ruinous deluge may carry all 
before it. 

Now is not the Apostle here just enouncing a par- 
ticular case of a general and most solemn truth; viz. 
that he who delivers himself up to the dominion of any 
passion, who resigns himself bound to the unfolding of 
any course of inward or outward circumstances which 
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shall be evolved without his control and in spite of his 
principles, does, in fact and by implication, resign at 
the same time his power of holding back from even the 
utmost and most terrible result of that course ? Hate, 
carried out, leads on to murder. If I hate my brother, 
I have no security that this awful result may not follow. 
I surrender my freedom of action ; I make myself the 
slave of the passion which I cherish. I am already, in 
the sight of Him Who views the end from the beginning, 
accounted responsible for that consequence of my self- 
surrender, between which and myself there is no longer 
any safe or reliable barrier. 

It is on this account mainly, that whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer : and it is this reason, when 
given, which makes the assertion at once applicable, 
as we have said, generally, to all men who thus virtually 
abandon their self-control. 

But now we must inquire into the matter yet further. 
Self-control is a thing which we can perfectly well 
understand in its effects : in its sources perhaps, not so 
well. In frail unassisted man, self-control is a weak 
and poor safeguard against temptation. Passion and 
self-interest are too strong for it, when it has nothing 
further to rely on than a man's own resolution and 
innate sense of right. But here God has been pleased 
to interfere, and to offer us the help of His grace, to 
strengthen us in the conflict of life. By a wonderful 
chain of mercies shown to us by and in His Son, He has 
put this grace within the reach of the weakest of His 
creatures, and has devised means whereby the channels 
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of this grace shall be opened to them that seek it, >\ho- 
ever they may be. His character, as the Father of 
our spirits, is pledged and committed to the giving this 
grace and furnishing this strength to all that ask for it. 
He has taught us to infer, that if our fathers in the flesh 
are bound by the ties of nature to give bread to their 
children who cry for it, much more will He, our Father 
in heaven, give His Holy Spirit to His children when 
they pray to Him. But as in the one case, so in the 
other, this is true within certain limits and conditions, 
which are almost self-evident. If the child wilfully 
alienates himself from his father*s family, joins his 
father's enemies, plots against the family's welfare, drives 
headlong to his own and others' ruin,-^not only would 
he, in this position, despise his father and his father's 
house, but it would be utterly unreasonable to expect 
that the father should minister to him the means of 
carrying on such a course of mischief And if the 
responsible creature of God casts himself into deliberate 
opposition to God, he puts himself, by his very act and 
state of life, out of the limits of the reasoning above 
quoted from Scripture. He is never likely to ask for 
God's grace : he casts it behind him, and declares his 
contempt of it. And so St. John goes forward in the 
second clause of our text to say, " and ye know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him : " you are 
aware that such an one, who has delivered himself over 
to the influence of a baleful passion, and has no security 
against even its utmost consequences, has no part nor 
lot in the preventing and preserving grace of God : has 
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thrust himself out of God's way, and cast off God's help, 
and trodden under foot God's covenant. 

Now we have gained this point, which is again most 
important to our present subject : — God's help is only to 
be looked for in God's ways : within those limits of 
serving Him and trusting Him, which He has prescribed 
to all of us. This is plain enough to us in its greater 
and more marked instances. When the tempter said 
to our Lord, "If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself 
down : " and He answered, " It is written. Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God," — ^we all see the fallacy of 
the suggestion, and the conclusiveness of the reply. But 
in those instances which are occurring around us in our 
own day, we do not see the application so clearly. Let 
me endeavour to put it before you in that one, which 
the course of this wretched man brings so prominently 
into our view. 

To seek, by diligence and conscientious exertion, to 
increase our worldly substance, is, if not carried to 
blamable extremes, perfectly legitimate. The course 
of honest labour is one on which God's blessing is pro- 
mised, and in which a man may live a godly life, daily 
praying for and daily receiving God's preventing and 
strengthening grace. And to this honest labour, be it 
of the hand or of the head, God has set bounds and con- 
ditions, which may be briefly thus described. It is His 
will respecting us, that the attainment of the reward 
should be, as a general rule, the genuine result, and that 
reward itself the measure of labour bestowed ; that the 
price received should be the fair worth of the exertion 
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expended. This is His general condition : this the 
beaten path which He has laid down for man's in- 
dustry to be exercised in. It is true, that this general 
condition is complicated by the uncertainty to man of 
the future, in other words by the mysterious workings 
of His own Providence. These make it necessary, that 
in all human endeavour there should be something of 
venture : and that in some human endeavours, this 
feature should be ever and prominently present. The 
most diligent sower may fail of his harvest, — the best 
ship may founder, — the soundest commercial enterprise 
may issue in disappointment. In all our exertions there 
is very much, which we must leave, and may confidently 
leave, to God, to prosper as He sees fit. And thus we 
come, ever drawing nearer to our point, to the necessity 
of establishing a distinction between lawful and un- 
lawful venture ; which distinction I take to be this. 

Venture is lawful, when we may fairly look, if 
God's mysterious Providence interpose not to prevent 
it, for a favourable issue of our labours. The merchant 
builds and mans and freights his ship with all care and 
appliances of skill. In the ordinary course of Providence, 
such care and skill may look for a correspondent return. 
On such care and skill, he can kneel down and solemnly 
pray God for His blessing. He has done his duty, and 
if it be God's pleasure, he looks for the fruit of his labour. 
If not; if, for all-wise reasons, it please Him otherwise: if 
the well-appointed vessel perish in the storm, and he be 
a ruined man, — he may again kneel down with his weep- 
ing family, and say, " The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
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taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord ; " he may 
trust that his earthly loss will be his heavenly gain ; he 
may, through eating the bitter bread of disappointment, 
again begin his course of industry, yea, begin it a wiser 
and a better man, — again trust to God for success, again 
be prepared to receive from His hand good or evil, — 
good, that is, patent, or good in disguise, — even as He 
pleases. This is LAWFUL venture ; venture according 
to the ordinary course of God*s Providence, defeated and 
brought to loss only by His mysterious interposition. 

On the other hand, venture seems to me to be UN- 
LAWFUL, where no such reasonable prospect of success 
exists : where there is not, in God's ordinary course of 
Providence, any connexion existing between the means 
used for gain, and the event upon which the gain 
depends. Take, as illustrating this, the case of one 
who wagers money on the issue of a matter over which 
he has not, even humanly speaking, any control. Such 
an one has no reason whatever to look for a prosperous 
issue to his venture, in the common course of things. 
Such an one cannot, such an one never does, kneel down 
and pray God for His blessing on his exertions ; because 
he well knows that those exertions have not been fairly 
bestowed ; have not, in any sense, earned a return. In 
case of failure and ruin, it would be mere hypocrisy for 
such an one to pretend resignation to the Divine will. 
Mankind are perfectly right, in never wishing prosperity 
to such a course, never sympathizing with its failure. 
It is not too much to say, that it is a course entirely out 
of and inconsistent with the condition laid down by God 
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for a life in His fear and under His grace : that it must 
be a life of tempting Him, and cannot be one of trusting 
to Him. 

But what I wish especially to impress on you now is, 
that as it is a course in which God's blessing cannot be 
looked for, nor His controlling grace expected, so it is 
one which forms just another particular case of that 
general rule which is in one of its departments illustrated 
in our text : and that the course of the unhappy person 
now under condemnation most forcibly sets this before 
us. A man who enters on any course of unlawfuf ven- 
ture, is in fact virtually surrendering himself up to the 
utmost possible issue of that course, whatever, and how- 
ever terrible, it may be. It is not certain that in every 
man's case that issue may literally happen : but there is 
in no man's case any safeguard whatever against it. 
Self-control, arising, as it only can, from God's pre- 
venting grace, is in such a course, in which that grace 
is out of the question, abandoned in the main. The 
central helm of a man's life is deserted by him who 
ought to hold it. Who shall stand there, who shall 
turn that wheel now, is a matter out of his control. 
And this is especially so in that particular life of un- 
lawful venture, by which I just now illustrated my point, 
— that of a bettor and a gambler. Attracted eagerly 
forwards by the unnatural and morbid sharpening of 
those onward aspirings, which ought to be under his 
command instead of having the rule, — he cannot tell, 
from day to day, whither they may carry him. And 
whichever way the scale incline, it is equally disastrous 
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for him. Success only leads to larger ventures, in order 
to grasp more ; failure, only to further ventures, in order 
to retrieve the loss. Rare indeed are the examples, in 
such a life, of mea contented by victory, or made wise 
by defeat The one and the other are but different sides, 
the sun and the shade, of the same path to ruin : they 
only differ, in that the former is of the two the more 
dangerous, as almost inevitably merging in the latter. 
In both alike, self-control is rendered up, and any 
possible consequence rendered not improbable. In both 
alike, the fear of God, the only safeguard of man, is 
surrendered, — nay, is made impossible. Both alike are 
lives of utter misery of spirit ; the keen fever of excited 
pursuit without, — the chill horror of self-accusation 
within. And so, as in the fearful case before us, the 
toils are wound round a man : under the pressure of 
impending ruin, one voice after another of the con- 
science is silenced, one unlawful resource after another 
suggested, contemplated, and adopted. And as one 
after another is realized, the danger assumes larger 
dimensions, the extent of the coming ruin covers wider 
space. It was once poverty merely : then it came to 
utter destitution : then to that increased by disgrace : 
then to ruin and disgrace accompanied by judicial 
punishment. And as each addition is made, a larger 
step must next be taken, a more desperate venture 
risked, in the vain hope of retrieval. And thus the 
gambler becomes a forger, and the forger becomes a 
murderer ; and all this because " his servant he is, to 
whom he obeys ; " because he has chosen a life which 
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is not, and cannot be, led in God's fear and under God's 
grace ; because he has not, and cannot have, eternal 
life abiding in him. 

And thus the awful name of a murderer belongs by- 
implication not only to him who hateth his brother, but 
to every man who surrenders himself to a pursuit in 
which he has not the secret of self-control, the fear of 
God and the help of His grace. 

It is very plain, that the caution to be deduced from 
these considerations, as it applies to every portion of 
every unlawful venture, so most especially bears on that 
one of which we have been speaking ; and in that one, 
to its beginnings and its less culpable forms. To preach 
of such danger to the practised gambler, — to enter the 
betting-haunts of those who have surrendered themselves 
to the habitual practice, and warn them, would be, 
humanly speaking, hopeless indeed. Their eyes are 
closed, alas, for the most part, — their ears stopped, and 
their hearts hardened, as they are borne onward towards 
their ruin : and God's special Providence alone, by His 
chastising judgments, can awaken or save them. 

But it is to those who are yet dallying with the 
danger, to those who are through family or local habit 
partially carrying on the practice, to those who are 
insensibly by evil companions being drawn into it, that 
I would earnestly and hopefully address myself to-day. 
What you have seen lately in the court of justice, has 
been but the legitimately ripened fruit of that course of 
life, in which you are making yourselves partakers : the 
thorough following out of the example, which you are 
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setting or imitating. On the one hand, you assert to 
me the practice of ages in your family, — the prevalent 
habits of those among whom you associate, — the very 
small chance, as you are pleased to call it, of either you 
or your friends ever being led into such serious conse- 
quences as those which I have been describing : — on the 
other, I lay before you the stern matter of fact, which 
God has now written with His finger on our history, — 
the undoubted truth, that such a life does deliver a man 
over to such consequences without any safeguard : and 
I show you the comment on that truth, in the person of 
one who followed out the life for which you apologize. 
Your case, you tell me, differs widely from his. You 
have perhaps other and larger resources than his were : 
you are not likely to plunge overhead into such a course ; 
none of your fathers have done so. Assuming this, but 
without granting it, — for we cannot hold any man, far 
less any young man, safe, whose hands are in the least 
degree stained with such practices, — then let me pray 
you, in the name of our common humanity, to think of 
the consequences of example in a matter of this kind. 
Do you say, you are not responsible for what others do } 
Yes, excuse me, but you are, to a far larger extent than 
you suppose. Just look with me at the household, look 
at the associates, of any rich man given to these prac- 
tices. What dweller in his neighbourhood does not know 
what fountains of vice and pollution such a household 
and such associates are ? Who can tell the enormous 
mischief, for this world and for the next world, which 
is occasioned by every person who, merely for the sake 
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of family tradition or personal excitement, enters into 
the course which we have been describing ? Who can 
tell the good, that has been done already by the very 
general abandonment of them by our country gentlemen, 
and the good that might yet be done, if the few who 
still cling to them would follow in their abandonment ? 

I have been speaking of the wealthy, and those in 
high position, whose temptation undoubtedly it has 
been to embark in this kind of unlawful venture. But 
there is reason to believe that the vast majority of those 
now involved in it belong to the middle, not to the 
higher classes. Happily, several influences for good, 
which I need not now specify, but for which we all owe 
the deepest thanks to God, have brought about in these 
latter that general abandonment of such practices, to 
which I have just alluded. The fashion however has 
descended ; and the evil result of past example is now 
working, we are told, most extensively, among the pro- 
fessional class and that immediately beneath it. And 
to them there could hardly be a warning more pointed, 
a voice of Providence more distinct, than this which 
they have now heard. The fate of one of thems^elves is 
held up before them, to show them what they may 
become — what no man can say that they will- not be- 
come, if the habits of a sporting life be once entered 
upon. For them there is less excuse than for the rich 
man, and more certainty of ultimate ruin. Less excuse : 
for he has been brought up with family traditions im. 
pressed on him, has never known the necessity of gaining 
his own livelihood, has taken up such habits almost as 
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a matter of course : whereas they well know that to 
lawful industry they must owe their sustenance, and 
that such a course of life is altogether out of their way, 
and fatal to their honest advancement. And for them 
there is more certain prospect of ruin : for the rich man 
may have, however little that furnishes an excuse for 
him, large stores to draw on, ample income year by year 
to trifle with : whereas with them the process of staking 
for life or death must come very very soon indeed : they 
have absolutely nothing between the first step and desti- 
tution, then disgrace, then criminality : the beginning of 
this downward course is not with them the probable 
ultimate result, but lies close to the very entrance itself. 
I have another word yet to say. That which is dis- 
tinctly and emphatrcally true of the bettor and the 
gambler, we saw to be also true generally of every man 
who resigns himself to the pursuit of unlawful venture 
in which he has not, and cannot look for, God's grace, 
the only secret of self-control. Different indeed from 
the case we have just considered, but not less perilous 
in its ultimate consequences, is that of the man who is 
knowingly and fraudulently living beyond the means 
with which God's providence has furnished him. Hardly 
less perilous, because such a man again surrenders him- 
self to a course of circumstances over which he has 
no control — recklessly gives up his conscientious self- 
guidance to the love of pleasure or of display, and 
cannot look for God's grace to help or guide him. All 
habitual debt is habitual sin : the professor of religion 
especially, who is living beyond his means, is and must 
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be a self-deceiver. And how many and lamentable in- 
stances have we seen, where extravagance has led to 
fraud, and fraud to ruin and disgrace ; how many, where 
the family of the self-indulgent man have been in a 
moment plunged by his ruin, or his death, from a state 
of fictitious and unprincipled splendour into the very 
depths of destitution and misery ! I have heard, and 
I fear it is too true, that the sin of living in extravagance 
and debt has of late found increasing examples in one 
most useful and responsible class of society — the clerks 
and others attached to our public offices. If it be so, 
I would that such considerations as we have been urging 
to-day might weigh on the minds of any who are 
tempted so to live. You cannot calculate the conse- 
quences, if you once begin such a course: we none of 
us can, if we once begin any course in which we are not 
able at its beginning, and at every step of it, to ask for 
God's grace and win God's blessing. His grace is our 
only security: to walk in His ways, the only safe 
path. Deviate for gain, deviate for pleasure, deviate for 
display before men, deviate to please the world, — and 
you know not whither you will be carried : you may 
gain thousands in your coffers ; you may bathe in plea- 
sure, and be satiated ; you may be admired and popular : 
but if Satan is driving you to your ruin, what will all 
this profit you ? 

No, beloved : let us keep the fear of God, the sim- 
plicity of our faith in Jesus, the testimony of the blessed 
Spirit of truth. Let our daily prayers hallow our daily 
work, and our daily work testify to the eflSciency of our 
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prayers. Let us embark in no unlawful ventures, but 
be found in the straight way of our Father's will ; 
glorifying Him on "earth, — and carrying onward, in His 
strength, in union with Christ, and in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, the work which He hath given us to do. 



SERMON XIV. 

(Preached in 1854.) 

erfie CErt£at£gt of iJEfirfetian CBftateg. 

**And now dbideth faith ^ hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these 

is charity, ^^ ^-i CoR. xiii. 13. 

The Apostle is writing to the Corinthians of the use 
and abuse of spiritual gifts. They were well used, when 
exercised for the edification of man and for God's glory ; 
they were abused, when exercised for emulation or dis- 
play. Their abuse did not however constitute them 
worthless ; he recommended his Corinthians to covet 
earnestly the best gifts. But on the other hand, neither 
could their most profitable use render them the first 
objects of a Christian's desire. There was a more excel- 
lent way than to be highly gifted. There was one 
Christian grace, without which all others were nothing. 
And here let us strive to enter into the mind of the 
Apostle as he writes. Those who have studied most 
the character of St. Paul, know him as a man of earnest 
and fervid temperament; deeply penetrated with all 
that concerned his mighty spiritual work; bearing in 
his inmost heart the welfare of the churches which he 
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had founded ; enthusiastic in his hopes of them, and 
feeling with proportionate grief the pangs of disappoint- 
ment when they fell short of those hopes. And all this 
was not from the mere love of success, which is common 
to us all in our schemes, — still less because he sought 
his own personal distinction or advancement ; but simply 
and entirely because he was devoted to his great work ; 
because all the energies of a mind of unusual power, all 
the affections of a heart of wonderful depth, were con- 
centrated upon one object, the glory of Christ Jesus his 
Lord, through whom the world was crucified to him, and 
he to the world. In his own remarkable words, " I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
Who loved me, and gave Himself for me." ^ And such 
a soul, with all its powers of intellect, and all its deep 
springs of love and hate, and fear and hope, was pent in 
a shattered and feeble body. The shock on the road to 
Damascus, the wrestlings with and final victory over the 
pride of the convinced Pharisee, the three years of prayers 
and tears and revelations in Arabia, the toils and journeys 
and persecutions and perils of many years since, the 
constant wearing anxiety of the care of all the churches, 
— these had all told on his bodily frame, and the infirmity 
which was in his flesh became to him a matter of earnest 
prayer for its removal, and of apology and claims for 
sympathy when addressing his converts. Let us follow 
such a person, as he writes this part of his Epistle. He 
had preached at Corinth the gospel of peace and love. 

^ Gal. ii. 20. 
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For a year and six months he had been among them : 
time enough to see them grounded and settled in the 
faith, and to have their spiritual welfare thoroughly 
bound up with his own. But he hears of them a report 
painful in the extreme. All is contention, division, 
emulation ; gifts bestowed for far nobler ends, served 
only to provoke mutual jealousy and contempt. Under 
mingled feelings of deep affection and bitter disappoint- 
ment he writes to them this noble Epistle. With that 
many-sidedness which characterizes only the very first 
and greatest minds, and which lesser minds not compre- 
hending, call inconsistency, he pours forth his heart to 
them as if they had never erred, while at the same time 
he inveighs against their errors with indignation, taunts 
them with unsparing irony, and threatens future severity 
in the exercise of his apostolic power among them. On 
such a spirit so deeply wounded, so loving, and so re- 
proving, rises, in the midst of dealing with the conten- 
tions and littlenesses of the Corinthian Church, the vision 
of that more excellent way of Love, He contemplates 
the calmness, the self-sacrifice, the inestimable worth, 
the enduring glories of charity. All else is valueless in 
comparison with it ; all else is nothing if void of it. All 
gifts, all knowledge, all teaching, shall vanish away before 
the perfect state which shall be revealed ; but in it Love 
shall abide, and have there first its entire work. Full of 
these thoughts, he quits his immediate subject, and 
breaks forth into a panegyric of Love. He displays its 
perfections in words unequalled in the literature of the 
world. In sweetness, in power, in accuracy, in eloquence, 
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no description has ever approached this one. We have 
in it, so to speak, the very crowning fruit of the highest 
excellence of the spirit of man penetrated by the Spirit 
of God. At the same time it may be well to observe, 
how completely it is distinguished from the language of 
Him Who spake as never man spake. Nowhere in all 
His discourses is there the slightest approach to what 
we know as human eloquence. His language is His 
own; childlike in its simplicity, unfathomable in its 
depth of Divine knowledge. But here, while we believe 
the Holy Spirit to have dwelt in and instigated the 
writer, the language is essentially human ; human elo- 
quence of the highest order; careful and exact in 
arrangement, exquisite in sweetness of thought and 
diction, cultivating all the accessories whereby attention 
is secured, pleasure given, feeling stirred, impression 
made permanent. The inspired Apostle speaks as one 
looking upward ; on earth, and longing for heaven : 
while the Divine Saviour speaks as one looking down- 
ward ; in heaven, and teaching us on earth. 

Our text forms the conclusion of the description. 
And I have chosen it for a twofold reason : to impress 
upon you the conclusion as the Apostle draws it, — and 
also that I may endeavour to make clear to you the 
meaning of the words themselves, which is very often 
misunderstood. To this latter I will first apply myself. 
I believe I am correct in saying, that the general under- 
standing of these words has been, that Faith, Hope, and 
Charity are the three great Christian graces, in distinc- 
tion from those gifts which have been spoken of, — 
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tongues, prophesying, knowledge; that of these three, 
Faith and Hope shall pass away and disappear in the 
perfect state, while Love shall, as the greatest of the 
three, abide for ever. At least, such is the view fami- 
liarized to us by the well-known lines of one of our 
popular poets : ^ 

** When constant Faith and holy Hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy, 
Then thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the Three, 
Thine office and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame 
Shalt stand before the host of heaven confest. 
For ever blessing, and for ev€r blest." 

Beautiful as these words are, I have no hesitation in 
saying that their writer has entirely misunderstood the 
Apostle's meaning, and that they would deprive his con- 
clusion of half its power as an expression of the excellence 
of Love. 

Let us go back a few verses, and endeavour to in- 
dicate the train of thought. After describing the moral 
qualities of love, he passes to another of its glories, 
" Love never failethr In this it is distinguished from all 
gifts, which are characterized thus : " but be there 
prophesyings, they shall be done away ; be there 
tongues, they shall cease ; be there knowledge, it shall 
be done away." And then the reason is given : " for we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part ; but when per- 
fection shall have come, that which is in part shall be 
done away." These gifts are but fragmentary; small 
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portions of a great whole, which shall one day be put 
into our possession; and then, by that very fact, the 
fragmentary knowledge and the fragmentary teaching 
shall be swallowed up, and shall cease. He next illus- 
trates this by the analogy of the child's ideas and words, 
as compared with those of the mature man. " When I 
was a child, I spoke as a child, I felt as a child, I judged 
as a child ; but now that I am become a man, I have 
brought to an end the ways of the child." Then he re- 
doubles his reason, grounding it afresh on the obscurity, 
as well as fragmentary nature, of all earthly knowledge. 
"For now we see through a mirror \i,e, like those 
who see an object reflected in, and seen apparently 
through^ one of the imperfect metallic mirrors of the 
ancients, — blotted and obscured] in a riddle [the dark 
sayings of the written word, which we cannot under- 
stand], but then [in the perfect state hereafter] face to 
face : now I know in part, but then I shall thoroughly 
know even as I was [during this life] thoroughly known 
[by God]." — And now we have done with the imperfect 
and the transitory. Gifts and knowledge are proved to 
be but for a time ; excellent during our present frag- 
mentary and dark state, but no longer existing when 
completeness and light shall succeed to it And what 
does the Apostle add, — as the conclusion to the whole, — 
the final and most glorious exaltation of Love t " All 
that abide for ever, are these three^ Faithy Hope, Love ; 
but the greater of these is Love!* There are three 
Christian graces, as contradistinguished from all im- 
perfect and transitory gifts, — which shall never pass 
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away, but abide for ever ; which in the perfect state 
shall constitute between them the character of the glori- 
fied children of God. Those three are Faith, Hope, and 
Love. But of these three greatest, which no perfection 
of eternity shall ever supersede or absorb, the greater is 
Love : not the only enduring one when the others have 
passed away ; that, though high praise, would not be so 
high as is here intended ; but of the three enduring 
ones, the greatest : first in comparison, not only with 
the passing gifts of time, but with the enduring graces 
of eternity ; not only a never-fading flower as contrasted 
with all ours which fade, but of the immortal blooms 
which " flower aloft, shading the fount of life," itself the 
brightest and the fairest. 

And notice before we pass on, tiiat I set this mean- 
ing before you, not as one among others which may 
be taken, but as the one absolutely required by the 
Apostle's words ; not as matter of opinion, but as a 
correction of an error. When a passage is doubtful, and 
of many interpretations, I recommend to you that one 
which I believe to be best, I will not fail to inform you 
that it is so. But in this case, it is otherwise. The 
Apostle lays down a broad distinction between the 
things which pass away^ and the things which remain. 
The things which pass away in the perfect state, are the 
gifts which he mentions : the things which remain are 
Faith, Hope, Love ; but of these. Love is the greatest 

And now having put before you the right sense of 
the words, their matter itself calls for our attention. 
Faith, Hope, and Love are said to abide for ever in the 
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future state of glory ; and of these, Love to be the 
greatest Let us endeavour to explain this. 

First, Faith abides for ever. But how can faith, 
which is the evidence of things not seen, remain in the 
very presence of the realities themselves ? There, we 
shall see face to face. It is clear then that faith cannot 
be altogether the same as here. But in every essential 
point, it will be the same. For what is the ground of 
faith ? What leads me to act on God's word, though I 
have never seen God, have never heard His voice ? Is 
it not, that I trust God, — that I am contented to leave 
myself in His hands, that I have confidence in His 
doing all things well ? Is not this the essence of faith 
in ordinary life ? Is it not that we trust one another, 
and have confidence in men doing their duty, and so 
we leave important matters to be transacted for us by 
others, having faith in them, as we express it.? And 
in this its ordinary sense, will not faith remain in our 
new and higher state of being? Will not entire and 
unwavering trust in God form a component of the cha- 
racter of the saints in glory — a confidence compared to 
which the most perfect assurance ever attained here 
below is but doubt — an entire resting for the present 
and for the future on His wisdom and His love,— of the 
perfect value of which we know nothing here? And 
regard it also in this light. The highest glorified saint 
will be but a finite being ; immeasurably beneath the 
Father of spirits in every one of His unapproachable 
perfections. And thus, in contemplating and seeking 
after Him, though no bar will be interposed, though we 
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shall see face to face, yet from the very nature of things 
there must always be much above us, always in the 
higher sense a living by faith, even in the most exalted 
of the inheritors of glory. Faith will thus not be lost in 
certainty, simply because the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him are not bare facts, to 
be apprehended by the mind and exhausted, — but living 
and unfathomable truths, to exercise all man's renewed 
powers to all eternity. Faith shall not die, just because 
Faith is not necessarily bound up with imperfection. 
We know in part : mere fragments here and there of a 
grand whole — and when that grand whole is revealed, it 
will supersede the fragmentary knowledge. We teach 
in part — only what we know and can give forth — 
and in that state men shall not say one to another, 
" Know the Lord," for all shall know Him, from the 
least even to the greatest. But we do not believe in 
part, nor do we trust in part. All that God is pleased 
to reveal, we receive; on His everlasting truth and 
holiness and justice and mercy our trust is reposed. 
These are elements, not of change, but of endurance ; 
and therefore when knowledge shall be done away, and 
tongues and prophesying shall cease, faith shall remain. 
And oh how different from that >yhich we now know by 
the name. Here, it is a wonder to be recorded in songs 
of triumph, if by faith a few have lived above the world, 
and endured as seeing Him Who is invisible. Here, if 
we look back on our course and find a few solitary acts 
which have been the fruits of faith, we are well content. 
But there it will be the living spring of every thought, 
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the pervader of every plan, the undisturbed foundation 
on which the soul will ever rest in all its long and 
glorious upward progress. For doubt not, brethren, that 
a progress there will be in that blessed future state, 
God has given us lofty purposes, aspiring thoughts, 
hunger and thirst after advancement. The purer the 
spirit, the more refined by grace, the more ripened by 
experience, — the more does it sigh after the perfect 
likeness" of Christ. Do we imagine that this likeness, 
according to the full capacity of each man, can be put 
on in an instant ? that all the manifold perfections of 
God, in all their illustrations by creation, by providence, 
by grace, will be put into the possession at once of the 
glorified soul ? I cannot think so ; but firmly believe 
that that state will be as the present is, not indeed a 
struggle with infirmity, and sin, and death — these will 
for ever have been removed, — but as the present is, a 
striving ever upward after more knowledge of God, 
more love to God, more active obedience to God ; and 
that this will continue, without a hindrance from temp- 
tation or from sin or from infirmity, for ever. And of 
this advance, faith is the condition and basis. Faith 
then will abide for ever. 

And if Faith, then Hope. We are created to live 
and endure and be cheered by Hope. Evermore we 
place before us a better and a higher condition than 
our present one, and on the possibility of its attainment 
our spirits dwell with an earnest longing. We can 
imagine only one condition, from which hope is for ever 
shut out ; but one place, over the portal of which is 
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inscribed, "All hope abandon, ye who enter here." But 
in heaven, where the spirit shall be refined and quick- 
ened and exalted to the utniost, shall the keenest of 
all its pleasures, the life of all its delights, the spur of 
all its exertions, be absent ? Hope disappointed indeed 
there shall be none, for hope shall be based on cer- 
tainty ; the eye of the soul shall rest, not on the flitting 
visions of earthly bliss, but on the calm realities of 
perfect knowledge. Hope deferred there shall be none ; 
no more sickness of heart at long waiting ; for the state 
of trial will be over, the perfect work of patience will 
be accomplished, and the hand which here is often 
stretched out till it wearies and stiffens and cannot 
grasp the object which it has reached, will there have 
but to open and be filled. But hope in all its blessed- 
ness, in all its fulness of joy, shall abide for ever. It 
shall not be lost in joy, just because joy will not be one 
great pleasure once imparted, but springs ever welling 
up afresh, pleasures at His right hand for evermore. 
The awakening to new delights and new faculties, shall 
bring with it new hopes also. Every one of those 
advances in knowledge and obedience and bliss, by 
which the purified spirit shall climb upward to God, 
shall be reached only to reveal far above us another 
resting place brighter and lovejier still ; and with the 
new attainment shall be born the new desire. Nor 
think for a moment that hope is inconsistent with the 
rest that remaineth for the people of God ; that its stir 
and effort will intrude on those holy sabbath hours of 
eternity ; that its bright eye and buoyant step will be 
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out of place in the deep calm of the kingdom of peace. 
No — for the rest of God's people is the perfect doing of 
His will ; their sabbath is not indolence, but the entire 
carrying out of that service which is perfect freedom ; 
their calm is not the stupor of the faculties, but their 
highest and most blessed exercise. It was only sin 
which was toil to them ; which profaned their sacred 
things, and disturbed the calm of their souls. Where 
sin is for ever abolished, all is rest to them, all is 
sabbath, all is perfect peace. Hope then will abide for 
ever. 

And Love — what need is there to prove that Love 
shall abide, in that state to which we are rightly 
accustomed to look as its first proper manifestation and 
only perfect example } All that we have to show is, 
that of these three love is the greatest. 

It is the greatest by comparison with the others, 
first, because their chief work was accomplished when 
that higher state was entered, in which its chief work 
lies. Faith upheld the doubting, wavering, sinking soul, 
during the conflict here below. By faith, it was brought 
out of the state of guilt into justification before God. 
This was faith's greatest achievement. Through faith, 
it was kept by the power of God unto salvation. This 
was faith's lasting and noblest triumph. Faith will 
struggle no more in that final state ; there are no more 
fiery darts of the wicked to quench, and therefore its 
shield is laid aside. Though it endures through eternity, 
yet its deeds are chronicled in time. 

With Hope again, the case is similar. " It is good 

O 
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that a man should both patiently hope .and wait for 
the salvation of God." This salvation, hope's greatest 
object, has been attained. Never will the soul again 
yearn so earnestly for anything hoped for. Never again 
will hope so intensely possess it, as a principle ruling 
its thoughts and bringing forth fruit in its actions. 
Never again will it be able to be said, " Every man that 
hath this hope in Him, purifieth himself." But earthly 
love — alas ! brethren, where and what is it ? Where 
shall we look for the exemplification of the beautiful 
character which is portrayed in this chapter } Shall we 
seek it in the Church of Christ, where we might most 
naturally expect it? Shall we find there bright ex- 
amples of forbearance, of charity, of humility, of self- 
sacrifice ? Alas ! what is the history of the Church, but 
the history of the world's hatreds more embittered, of 
the world's selfishness more intensified, of the world's 
pride made prouder still "i In the records of the past 
ages of our era, where shall we turn for the most 
flagrant cruelties ? To the history of the Church. 
Where for the basest hypocrisies t Again, to the 
history of the Church. Where, for those who exemplify 
the contraries of all the attributes of love here described, 
— for those who suffer not long, nor are kind, who envy, 
who vaunt themselves, who are puffed up, who behave 
themselves unseemly, who seek their own, who are 
easily provoked, who think all evil of all, who rejoice 
in iniquity, but rejoice not in the truth, who bear 
nothing, believe nothing, hope nothing, endure nothing ? 
Where, but to that sad and dreary page, whereon are 
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written the crimes, the strifes, the wars, the controversies 
of churchmen ? Earthly love, what is it ? At its best 
and warmest, a dangerous thing, which as soon as it 
has passed into bliss and begins to be the home of the 
spirit and to lead it away from its God, is touched by 
His merciful hand, and withers away ; ever open to the 
intrusions of selfishness aftd passion, ever waited*round 
by the subtle tempter, and turned into sin. Such was 
love here below. But there, its real work shall begin. 
Few are its triumphs on earth. We have but one real 
example of it, shining bright above all suspicion 01 
taint : the love of Him Who was born and suffered and 
died for His enemies. But there, all shall be like Him. 
Love shall reign supreme, and shall bear in its train 
" all thoughts, all passions, all delights," as its willing 
and active ministers. So that it is thus the greatest — 
in that their chief work belonged to earth, but its chief 
work belongs to heaven. 

Again it is the greatest, inasmuch as Faith and 
Hope are but the conditions of the employment of the 
glorified ; whereas Love is that employment itself The 
results of their Faith and their Hope will be, to lead 
them on to new degrees and new exercises of Love. 
And as the end is greater than the means, so is Love 
greater than either of them. Again it is the greatest, 
inasmuch as it is the only one which is the character 
of God Himself. He is self-existent, and needs none 
to lean upon ; perfect, and looks onward to no higher 
knowledge or bliss. God is not Faith, is not Hope ; 
but God is Love, To study that Love, to illustrate it. 
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to strive after likeness to it, to dive further and further 
into its depths, shall be the employ of the blessed for 
ever. We can rise no higher. The greatest of these is 
Love — the one all-comprehending grace, which sums 
up the character of the redeemed, which completes their 
holy transformation, which unites them to the perfection 

of God. 

May we, dear friends, be of the mind of the Apostle 
as regards this greatest of Christian graces. May we 
look upon all gifts and all kiiowledge and all so-called 
acts of charity, as entirely worthless, if void of the 
genuine spirit of love. May we remember, that the real 
test of true Christianity is not mere outward orthodoxy, 
nor mere regularity in religious duties, nor any degree 
of acquaintance with the doctrines and phrases of 
theology, but Love to one another. May we learn the 
difficult lesson of laying aside all selfishness, and pride, 
and haughty contempt for our meaner fellow-creatures, 
and humble ourselves not only on our knees before 
God, but in society before men, by suffering long and 
being kind, by bearing all things, believing all things, 
hoping all things, enduring all things. And that, know- 
ing the time : that we are entering on a period when it 
is more than probable that we shall no longer be able 
to be at peace with all men ; when there will be those 
whom in our common conversation we shall call our 
enemies. Let us be careful how we allow the bitter and 
rancorous thoughts which naturally come with such a 
name, to take possession of our hearts. Let us guard 
against unchristian thirst for vengeance at the intel- 
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ligence of possible reverse, — against overbearing pride 
in the day of victory. Difficult as it is to love as 
Christians in time of peace, it is infinitely more difficult 
in time of war. Our temptations will be greater ; may 
our grace be greater also ; that whatever issue God in 
His Providence may give to the hitherto obscure way 
by which He is leading us, we may at least be victorious 
over ourselves ; and in return for His many and signal 
blessings may show that the great example of His Love 
has not been lost upon us ; that feeling that Christ hath 
so loved us, we also love one another. 



SERMON XV. 

(Preached in 1854.) 

a^ixx Bails iSreab. 

" Give us this day our daily bread J*"* — Matt. vi. il. 

If one of us were set to sum up, in a petition short as 
this, all our ordinary wants, I think we should be 
disposed to express them very differently. At least, 
if our prayers were to be the representation of our desires 
and anxieties, we certainly should. For what are we 
all toiling ? For to-morrow, and for next year, and for 
our old age, and for our children when we are gone ; for 
days which we know not whether we shall ever see, 
for summers whose sun may never cheer us, and winters 
whose frosts may whiten our graves. And if we, full of 
such plans, and reaching forward after such far-distant 
schemes, were faithfully to condense them in one small 
petition, our utmost attainment of reliance on our Father 
might be " Give us, our life through, sufficient for us," 
" Provide for us and ours while we are here " — " May to- 
morrow be as this day, and more abundant." 

But the great family of heaven and earth is taught 
a better and a nobler lesson. In its lower and unreason- 
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ing portion, God Himself has prescribed' its course of 
simple dependence on Him. Beginning from unconscious 
matter, and proceeding upward, we find the same 
beautiful provision made throughout, for all to fill their 
places in peaceful order, His love and His power being 
sufficient for them. The sun fails not to give his light, 
nor the moon to reflect it in her monthly course : His 
simple and wonderful arrangement of our earth's position 
has sufficed to bring round the seasons of six thousand 
years, and the unvarying mornings and evenings of more 
than two millions of successive days. And all this time 
the tree has budded and blossomed, and borne its fruit, 
and decayed, — the flower of the field has spread its 
matchless blooms, the beasts of the earth and the fowls 
of the air, and the unnumbered tribes in the waters, 
have had each their organization and their vital power, 
and their sustenance, from His hand : He has fed the 
young ravens that call upon Him : the lions roaring 
after their prey have sought their meat from Him : and 
without Him, not a sparrow has fallen to the ground. 
Every where He openeth His hand, and filleth all things 
living with plenteousness. Wonderful is the profusion 
of His gifts. Each plant brings forth not one seed, but 
myriads. The air, the ocean, the earth, are full of His 
lavish bounties. So amply, so gloriously, has He pro- 
vided for His mute and unconscious, or His conscious 
but irresponsible children. And amidst them all He 
has placed one race, who alone of all creation can know 
Him and love Him; who alone can reach forward into 
eternity in their hopes and aspirings : who alone have in 
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them that which solemnly admonishes them day by 
day, that for their thoughts, words, and deeds, they must 
give account to Him. And these He has placed in this 
His world, as in a school, to train the infancy of their 
being for its maturity in another. He has cast them 
down in the midst of these His works. They see the 
heavens His handy work, glorifying Him in their perfect 
order and repose. They see the birds which neither 
sow nor reap nor gather into barns, yet are fed by Him. 
They walk amidst the flowers, which neither toil nor 
spin, yet are clad in colours which no kingly pomp can 
equal. And if, amidst such tokens of His providential 
care for the things beneath them, they can distrust Him, 
may it not well be said to them, "How much more 
shall He provide for you, O ye of little faith ? " 

It is the same spirit of quiet confidence in God's 
goodness and care, which our Lord proposes as our 
pattern, in dictating to us this petition. But the spirit 
necessarily differs in the various orders of being. What 
is to the lower tribes an instinct implanted by their 
Creator, His will respecting them, exemplified in their 
very constitution, — must be in us a conscious and humble 
act of faith in Him. What He accepts and rejoices in 
from them. He would not accept, nor could He be 
pleased with from us. They know of no future, whereas 
we dwell in the future. And to render that future, with 
all its cares and anxieties, into His fatherly hand, is one 
of our bounden duties, as it is one of our. highest 
privileges. 

Thus then we come before Him, content to leave 
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our welfare, for time and eternity, with Him, and say, 
"Give us this day our daily bread." This day alone. 
Thus far may prayer look forward ; to the wants of the 
present day, whose sun has risen upon us. " Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof; " the care and toil which 
it brings, the distraction of mind from heaven, and 
binding down to earth those thoughts which should rise 
upward to God. And for this evil He provides us a 
remedy ; to lay it before Him in prayer. 

In this light then let us consider the petition, as 
a carrying the wants of the day to God's throne of grace, 
and pleading for their supply. And in thus considering 
it, it will be plain to us all, that two senses of the words 
are admissible, and indeed necessary ; a temporal, and 
a spiritual sense, according as the daily bread is the 
sustenance of the body, or that of the immortal spirit. 

And first for the lower and more obvious of these. 
" Give us to-day the daily bread of the body." Let us 
see what is here implied. Perhaps we are apt to forget 
that not only the supply of food, but the power to 
assimilate it is necessary to the body's sustenance ; that 
bread is no bread to us, but a mere stone, if we have not 
the appetite and digestive power of health; and that 
thus, when we pray for our daily bread, we pray for 
that food which may be food to us, that our bodies may 
be sound and healthy to partake of it. And so the 
petition becomes one for our physical well-being in 
general ; for food, and raiment, and shelter, and all that 
climate and circumstances render necessary to us ; and 
it is admirably expounded in our Church catechism. 
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" I pray unto God that He will give us all things that 
be needful both for our souls and bodies." Thus simply, 
thus entirely, do we commend day by day our physical 
frames into our Father's hand. It was He, Who at first 
fearfully and wonderfully made them ; it is He Who 
every moment holds the balance, on the nice adjustment 
of which depends the continuance of their animal 
vitality. All this goes on without our care ; can He not, 
and will He not also keep them in His charge, in those 
further provisions from without, for which our labour is 
by His appointment, necessary? We may work on 
then from day to day, assured that the Lord will 
provide — asking humbly and receiving gratefully at His 
hand our daily bread. But here an important considera- 
tion comes in. Is the bodyyi?^ ever to be fed } Are 
the animal powers for ever to be sustained ? Do we not 
well know that He, Who is leading us through this land 
to a better, has appointed for us trials in the body ? that 
we must look for failing strength and decaying powers — 
for the day when " the keepers of the house shall tremble, 
and the grinders cease because they are few, and those 
that look out of the windows shall be darkened " } Or, 
on the other hand, may it not be, that the body in full 
vigour may, in God's inscrutable providence, be denied 
that sufficient supply of nourishment from without which 
is necessary tq its wants ? And this, not because He is 
weary of upholding, nor because His stores wax short ; 
but that He may teach to those who pray for their 
daily bread, that it is not only this world's food, nor 
mere physical soundness, that can provide for their well- 
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being, but something far higher and better than these — 
that man liveth not by bread only, but by every word 
that cometh out of the mouth of God doth man live. 
" Give us then our daily bread " — it may be the pleasant 
bread of daily sustenance in vigorous duty, or it may be 
the bitter bread of destitution or sickness — but whatever 
Thou hast provided for our food, give it to us to-day — 
we leave ourselves in Thy hands — be it our meat and 
drink to do Thy will, as it was that of Thy Son Whose 
Name we bear. Nor should another consideration be 
forgotten. It is the great family who are praying — not 
the individual for himself, but each for all : — Give tis this 
day our daily bread." And are there any round thee, 
when thou utterest these words in thy closet, who are 
known to thee to be destitute of that bread this day, 
while thou hast and to spare } Oh how empty is thy 
prayer in this case — how full indeed of hypocrisy, but 
empty of real hearty desire ! Thou prayest that all thy 
brothers and sisters may have this day their bread ; it 
lies in thy power to forward thy prayer ; go thou forth 
then from thine own well-furnished table, and see to it. 
Take but the few whom thou knowest, or ask thine own 
servants — or call in the watchmen from the streets — or 
go to the offices of the charitable societies — or seek the 
ministers of Christ, and they shall tell thee of tables 
unfurnished — of strong men pining for lack of food — of 
little children going to their daily school unfed, and 
lying down in their beds of tears with the scantiest 
crumb for sustenance, — while splendour and abundance 
is all around. Such wants we pledge ourselves to look 
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into and relieve, when we say " Give us our daily bread." 
And not only this, but it seems to me that by these 
comprehensive words, we place ourselves on God's side 
for all acts of charity and mercy; in praying that all 
the cravings of the human family may be filled, we 
imply an earnest wish to do our part in filling them. 

And now let me pass on to the second and higher 
import of the words of my text, '* Give us this day our 
daily bread." 

I said, the higher import ; for who can doubt that 
the spiritual life is higher than the natural } The body 
of flesh and blood, with all its appetites, and all its 
powers, and all that satisfies and sustains them, shall 
pass away, but the spiritual life shall remain. The 
natural body, in its senses and capacities, is limited and 
feeble and slow ; the spirit in its perceptions and aspir- 
ings is boundless, and swift, and marvellous in power. 
The natural life discontinues its effort with the fulfil- 
ment of its desires, and while that fulfilment lasts ; and 
when it is over the want recurs ; while the spiritual life 
rises into and becomes that which it feeds on, and new 
and higher desires spring from every fulfilment, and 
seek a loftier one still. " Whosoever drinketh of this 
water," said our Lord, " shall thirst again ; but whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst ; but it shall be within him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life." ^ And this spiritual 
life wants likewise its daily bread. It cannot be sus- 
tained without it, any more than the other. And mind, 

* John iv. 13, 14. 
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when I am speaking thus, I no longer include all men 
in the consciousness of the want as before. I am 
speaking, I dare say, to many who may have thus 
far accompanied me with some degree of interest, but 
now find that interest droop, because they know not 
of any spiritual life to be fed, or spiritual wants to be 
supplied. Let me then say to you something about this 
life of which we are treating. It is one to which the 
ungodly world are strangers. It begins in the soul with 
earnest personal faith on the Lord Jesus Christ, accom- 
panied by repentance for sins past and hearty turning 
of the desires and purposes to God. Its begetter and 
sustainer is the Holy Spirit of God, from union with 
Whom, and His indwelling power, all spiritual life pro- 
ceeds. Like natural life, it has its infancy, its youth, 
its maturity: but unlike natural life, it is not subject, 
unless violently extinguished by declension into ungodli 
ness, to decay or death. And as it grows upwards, its 
daily bread is necessary for its maintenance. Its desires 
are boundless. It comes from Him Who has said, 
" Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness ; for they shall be filled." ^ And upon what does 
it feed ? For what do we pray, when we say in this 
^ense, " Give us to-day our daily bread " ? Do we mean, 
give us more holiness, more faith, more love ? Men 
often make mistakes here. All these are either the 
means whereby the spiritual life takes sustenance, or 
the results of that sustenance when taken, but are none 
of them the sustenance itself Faith is the hand stretched 

* Matt. V, 6. 
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out for the bread of life ; but we fall into the error of 
confounding the hand with that which it grasps ; we do 
not feed on the hand, but on the food which it conveys 
to us. Love and holiness are the results of the healthful 
action of the spiritual life — but not that which, by sup- 
plying the vital powers, induces that healthful action. 
What then is that spiritual food, on which the soul must 
feed, or it cannot live before God ? Let us read the 
answer in our Lord's own words — " / ant that Bread of 
Lifer Yes, brethren, not faith, nor love, nor holiness, 
nor anything short of Christ Himself, can feed the 
spiritual being of man. It is He Who must be taken 
into the soul ; and all things which stop short of Him 
are not nourishment ; — are but the meat that perisheth, 
not that which endures unto everlasting life. To appre- 
hend Christ as mine, to lay hold on Him by the hand 
of faith, and feed on Him by spiritual participation in 
Him, this is the nourishment of the life of the soul. 
When a man awakes from the sleep of carnal death, the 
first craving of the spirit for pardon and peace is satisfied 
by apprehending Christ in the glorious constitution of 
His Person, as Man suffering for sin, as. God uniting us 
to the Father. The conviction of His righteousness is 
brought home by the blessed Spirit to the heart, and 
appropriated to a man and assimilated to his very being, 
and on that righteousness he feeds. And the more his 
cravings increase, the richer and fuller is Christ in im- 
parting Himself for their supply. Do we need wisdom ? 
In Him, the babe becomes wiser than the teacher ; the 
simple than the prudent of this world. Do we need 
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holiness ? In Him we have the gift of the Sanctifier, 
flowing down to us from His Godhead, possessing and 
enlightening and renewing our manhood. Do we want 
a perfect pattern, to guide our lives, not by dry and 
heartless precept, but by deed and words warm from a 
heart full of love ? This too we have in Him. Do we 
want a dear friend, accessible at all times. Who though 
He was despised and rejected of men, will never despise 
the meanest nor reject the unworthiest who come to 
Him, but will be touched with a feeling of all their 
infirmities ? All this again we have in Him. There is 
no want of the spiritual life, for which Christ has not a 
supply : no depth of human sorrow, which He has not 
fathomed ; no degree of Divine compassion, and love, 
and power, which He will not feel and exert for His 
brethren in the flesh. Here then is the Bread of Life ; 
and it is feeding on the Bread of Life, to grasp and 
make our own, and assimilate into our own inner being, 
all that He has done, and is doing, and will do for us : 
so that the true member of Christ may say, " I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me : and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
Who loved me, and gave Himself for me."^ 

When then we pray "Give us this day our daily 
bread," we pray that we may live this day on Christ, 
in all those blessed senses in which He, His finished 
work, may become food to our souls. Would that more 
of us knew Christ in this inner personal connexion 
with our spirits, so as to long for Him day by day, and 

^ Gal. ii. 20. 
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look for our share of Him, as we look for our bodily 
food ! I fear, beloved, that sadly too many of us are 
careful for the things of the body, but uncareful about 
those of the spirit. The former are to us a stern and 
present reality, the latter a decent and reverend fiction, 
which it is well not to disturb, but which none think of 
adopting as real. Oh let such reflect on what they say, 
or suffer to be said for them, when this prayer is uttered, 
They ask for the daily bread of the Spirit : but while 
this bread is given them freely, in the possession of 
Bibles, and churches, they will not even reach out a 
hand to make it theirs ; their Bibles are unread, their 
church unattended, and themselves yet mere natural 
men. 

But notice, in this spiritual import also, how humbly 
and modestly we are taught to make our requests known 
to God. We do not pray for long days to come, nor for 
high graces far above us, but only for our daily bread — 
just so much food for our spirits, as God may see fit in 
His mercy to send us. We are taught to leave the rest 
to Him. Nourished and strengthened by feeding on 
Christ, for temptations, for afflictions, for duties, what 
more can we desire of Him that will not follow as His 
part of the covenant of grace ? If we are found in His 
ways, why should we distract our minds with anxiety 
about our final salvation ? If we feed upon Christ, we 
know by His own promise that we have eternal life, 
and He will raise us up at the last day. 



SERMON XVI. 

(A Hospital Sermon, 1855.) 

®fie (fffirfetfan uses of S?(cftn£»». 

** When Jesus heard that. He said. This sickness" is not unto death, butjor 
the glory of Gody that the Son of God might be glorified thereby, ^^ — 
John xi. 4. 

Our Lord had nearly completed His ministry, when 
these words were spoken. That enmity of His own, 
who received Him not, pursued Him in spite of, and 
because of, all His deeds of love and of power. It was 
soon about to receive its fullest development ; and the 
occasion was to be, the greatest of His miracles. For 
that miracle, the way was now being prepared. He had 
withdrawn Himself from the Jews, to the place where 
John at first baptized. There He abode ; how long we 
are not told, — but sufficient time for many to resort to 
Him, and for many to believe on Him. In His retire- 
ment, a message of sadness arrives from a family whom 
He dearly loved : " Lord, behold he whom Thou lovest 
is sick." Not that He needed the information. Who 
knew all things ; but as God in His providence, so the 
Son of God in His ministry ever chooses to be ap- 
proached by our intermediate agency, and to act 

P 
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through the mechanism of human fellow-working, and 
accordingly, not taken by surprise at the sad intelligence, 
but seeing it and its consequences before Him, He 
replies as in our text, " This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified thereby," and yet it was unto death in the 
literal sense of the word ; for Lazarus did die, and our 
Lord knew that he would die. But his death was not 
the end, not the aim of the visitation. It had other 
objects. It was to Jesus the signal, as it were, that His 
own hour was come; the final event, which was to 
conduce to filling up that cup of enmity which His own 
people had prepared for Him, and by this means to 
conduce to His glorification : to all that is implied in 
that " lifting up " of which He spoke, on the cross, from 
the tomb, into heaven that all the ends of the earth 
might look on Him and be saved. And thus was God 
to be glorified, in the fulfilment of His great designs of 
Redemption ; in the exaltation of His Love to man, in 
giving His only Son to die for the world. 

So that, properly and literally viewed, this sickness 
of Lazarus was an exceptional case ; one chosen out of 
many sicknesses, to be that one, whereby God should be 
especially glorified in the great central event of the 
world. But let us not dismiss it so superficially. If 
Lazarus' sickness was different from other sicknesses in 
this one point, it surely was like them in all others. 
Grant, that these words of our Lord's had, as spoken 
a special and exceptional meaning ; does this fact de- 
prive them of their common and ordinary meaning? 
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As God, and the Son of God, found praise and glory in a 
peculiar way from this one human sickness, so is it not true 
of every one of our sicknesses and a,fflictions, that their 
end is to subserve the glory of Him Who hath called 
us, of Him Who hath redeemed us, of Him Who sancti- 
fieth us ? As his sickness was not unto death, though 
he died, — so is it not true of us, that in no case does 
our heavenly Father grieve willingly for grieving's sake, 
nor afflict us for our hurt ? In founding then on these 
words a few reflections on the uses of sickness to the 
Christian, I am not straining their meaning, not accom- 
modating them, — ^which I desire never to do with the 
words of Scripture on any occasion, — but taking that 
reference of them, which though especially exalted into 
note in that case of which they were spoken, is yet 
generally true of all cases of its kind. 

It seems to me, that we do not sufficiently consider 
sickness in a Christian light. Undoubtedly, the failure 
of health is, and will ever be esteemed, a misfortune to 
any man. It would be going counter to the current 
of nature to think of it otherwise. But at this point 
comes in the difference between the man of the world 
and the Christian. Your man of the world looks upon 
sickness simply as a misfortune, and nothing more. To 
be laid by from ordinary occupations and recreations, is 
with him merely the unpleasant compulsion of a power 
too strong for him. To such a state, in his view, certain 
duties belong. To submit calmly, and endure bravely, 
is just part of that manly firmness, which is expected of 
us all in every relation and circumstance of life — or of 
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that womanly patience to which even manly firmness 
must yield the prize in the contests of real courage. 
And thus we really do see, among persons entirely 
worldly, admirable examples of silent and even cheerful 
endurance under long trying sickness. Nay, we may go 
yet further. We often see most touching instances of 
sweet resignation to God's will, where there is very little 
more knowledge of that will than that it is all-wise, and 
that it is inevitable. There is much that is on the very 
verge of Christian feeling, in the better aspects of mere 
stoicism. How easily are the consolations of Cicero 
and Seneca, how easily the meditations of Marcus 
Antoninus, transposed into the key of Christian resig- 
nation! Yet, slight as the difference may seem, it is 
vital and all-important. The two frames of mind are 
entirely distinct However they may run parallel for 
a short distance, their sources were widely separated ; 
their results shall be as widely divergent. 

Let us try to analyze and trace the Christian's esti- 
mate of sickness. He regards it as a misfortune — true ; 
but it is only his infirmity, that he thus regards it. It 
is only one of those views and measures of things, which 
we cannot help falling into as living in the midst of the 
world ; — one of the tossings of the ship which does not 
feel her anchor. He may speak thus, but his faith cor- 
rects him as he speaks, and the stronger it becomes, and 
the more prevalent, the more it will correct him, till he 
almost ceases to speak and think of sickness as a mis- 
fortune ; till the current of nature is turned, and the sacred 
fountain of his thoughts tends upwards and flows not 
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with the world. But let me deal with most of those 
around me, who I suppose, in common with myself, 
have not attained to this point ; and with our Christian 
estimate of sickness as a misfortune. At first sight, and 
in ordinary converse, we think of it as such ; but the 
moment we lo6k closer, we, and the men of the world, 
take totally different views. To submit from the com- 
pulsion of a power too strong for us, is, I would hope 
and believe, a feeling far removed from our hearts. The 
resignation of a Christian is' not a dead, negative sub- 
mission ; is not a meek, quiet passiveness ; no, it is 
a positive and living assent — a meek and quiet repose 
in the arms of a loving Father. We are privileged to 
know, that our times are all in the hands of One Who 
loved us even when we were His enemies ; Who spared 
not His own Son for us — Who is wonderfully ordering 
the course of this world, and the course of His Church, 
and our own course in every individual case, for our 
everlasting good and the glory of His grace and love. 
And if I know this, if this thought is to me not a thing 
read of in books, not a matter assented to in Church, 
not a match put by to be kindled on my deathbed, but 
a live coal in my bosom, warning and animating me 
hour by hour, — oh then what shall I think of sickness, 
in spite of, and amidst, common modes of speech and 
thought? Whenever God sends sickness upon me, — 
as the shadow passes over me, as the head refuses its 
work, and the hand its ministration, I have with me an 
assurance, not merely that it is inevitable, for that would 
be cold comfort indeed ; not merely that it is an all-wise 
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dispensation, for that, though better, would still leave 
me dark and cheerless ; oh no — far more than this I 
know — that my Father Who loves me at all times, loves 
me still — ^loves me in this affliction, and shows me that 
His love by this affliction; sees that this affliction is 
necessary for me in my upward path to His glory ; nay, 
is treating me as the Captain of my salvation was 
treated, — making me perfect by suffering. 

And out of this conviction two questions arise to me. 
One, I am willing to leave unsolved ; the other I can 
answer abundantly. One is, as to the cause of this His 
treatment of me. This I can seldom know. It is hidden 
in the depths of His own counsels. He sees my heart 
stripped of all these guises which clothe it in my own 
sight ; He counts its weaknesses ; He knows its wants ; 
He alone fathoms its deceitfulness. He is a safe 
Physician, as He has given proof that He is a tender 
one. Let me leave this with Him — put it by for that 
day when I shall know even as I was known by Him — 
till I can stand on the heavenly hills, and trace the path 
by which He has led me through this tangled wilderness 
below. Then, I doubt not, this question will .be amply 
solved. Some pitfall lay before me, from which this 
reminding of His crook has held me back ; some steep 
headed my way, which would have proved too hard for 
me, had He not thus laid me aside ; some light was to 
be shown by me to a fellow-traveller, which was turned 
from him but for this check to my course. And so it will, 
I doubt not, be found, that here, as ever. He hath done 
all things well — that the way by which He led me was 
the right way. 
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But as to the other question, as to the effect of this 
His treatment of me, I need not rest in doubt here. 
The blessed uses of adversity have been sung and 
spoken, even by the thoughtful ones of this world. 
And how much more of them do we Christians know ! 
How often have we seen a man enter into sickness, a 
giant in the strength of nature, but a babe in grace — 
and how often has the same man come out of it 
prostrated indeed, shattered for the world and its uses, 
but mighty in spiritual achievement — victor of himself, 
victor of the world ! How often have we seen a man, 
wise in all but the knowledge of himself, struck down 
by sickness — led through deep self-searchings, through 
many an interview with his own soul, through many an 
intense rebuke, many an eager pleading of God's Spirit, 
— and then he comes forth into the world again wiser 
and less assured, — with his best friends' advice followed 
and better! And how often, when we cannot see it, 
does God use a season of sickness as a merciful pre- 
paration for eternity! That He does not this always, 
is a solemn lesson of His wisdom to us, to seek Him in 
our health and strength ; that He does it most commonly, 
is a strong proof of His loving mercy to us His weak and 
erring and forgetful creatures. Many a man will have 
cause to bless Him for ever, that he was laid aside 
weeks or months or years before his final change came 
on. Precious indeed those days of increasing helpless- 
ness ; precious, those nights of wakeful thought. How 
visible in these weeks the heavenly plant grows and 
strengthens ! Day by day, as the minister or the friend 
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comes to the bedside and inquires, some new word of 
genuine confession, some new light kindled within, some 
fresh ornament of Christ's righteousness put on as the 
soul prepares to stand before her Husband and her Lord. 
Wonderful is the teaching of God on the bed of wasting 
sickness; mighty in power, swift in action: surpassing 
our efforts, and outstripping our thought. Wonderful 
are the remindings at such a time of things long past, 
and words whose sound was long gone out of mind ; the 
bringing up out of the depths of the memory, of hidden 
knowledge: the life with which dead formalities suddenly 
become clothed : the divinity which begins to stir 
amongst long laid-up texts : the real conflict with self- 
deceit and pride in one who has been only talking about 
such a conflict all his life: the dropping away, as a 
slough, of exaggerated phrases of self-loathing and of 
confidence in God, — and the coming like the flesh of a 
little child, of real utterances of self-abasement, and the 
first genuine whisperings of Abba Father. Oh, brethren, 
to how many of us sickness may be the sanctuary of 
earth — to how many the vestibule of heaven ! 

But what have I hitherto been supposing ? I have 
taken sickness under ordinary circumstances, as inter- 
rupting the busy work of life, and inducing pain and 
inactivity and retirement I have supposed a sick 
chamber, and ministering friends, and all that can im- 
press and hallow a fit of sickness. When we have all 
these, how difficult it is to receive it aright— how hard 
a lesson it is to learn, how much impressing it requires, 
how frequent repetition before the afflicted man becomes 
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a wise man in the best sense of the word. And among 
ourselves for the most part, the unwelcome visitant does 
come thus — mitigated by many comforts, we are secluded 
from the business of life ; we are ministered to by those 
we love. But I have said nothing of those far more 
numerous cases where all this is different ; where there 
is no seclusion to be had, no friends to minister ; where 
the business of life is going on around the bed of the 
sufferer; where imperious necessity will not let the 
throbbing head rest, nor the fevered palms fold them- 
selves together. Oh, I have not yet spoken of the 
sick beds of the poor and destitute, of the crowded and 
hungry, of those who must work, or none will live. 
I have told you of the precious days and weeks of life's 
twilight ; but I have said nothing yet of the peace to 
be made with God, where peace there is none — of the 
dying bed in the one small chamber, where the fathers' 
work and the children's play and noise, and all the life of 
a household, are strangely and incredibly compressed 
together ! In the midst of such a scene have thousands 
around us yearly to lie down and die. These streets 
which look so decent and seemly to the passer by, 
hold in many of their houses, six or eight or even ten 
families, each living as I have described to you. Every 
one in every family is as precious in God's sight as 
the greatest of those whom we call great ; and every 
sickness of their's too is sent by Him not unto death, but 
for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified thereby. But do you not see how man has 
withstood God's grace and love — how we have succeeded 
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in nullifying the blessed uses of sickness to these our 
brethren and neighbours ? I have said nothing to-day 
of the wide and most important subject of cure of 
sickness, because I have been for the most part on 
higher ground ; but it must be obvious to you that much 
of what I have said, presupposes that cure — for I have 
spoken of men coming forth from sickness bettered and 
taught for good and for God's glory. But how vastly is 
the probability of cure diminished in the circumstances 
which I have been describing — and how completely does 
sickness lose its solemnity, its teaching power, its oppor- 
tunities for soothing and stilling, and preparing for 
death. Most painfully does the Christian minister in 
a large city feel this : feel how vain, humanly speaking, 
must be his words and prayers, when they are im- 
mediately to be succeeded by the racking cares of the 
household coming on a frame not able to bear them : 
when they are to be perhaps followed up not by silent 
meditation, and turning to the wall in prayer, but by the 
angry din of quarrelling, or the worldly talk of the care- 
less, or the profane oath and coarse jest of the ungodly. 
And therefore it was a good and a Christian thought, 
when central resorts were devised, where the sick poor 
might be withdrawn from their mean and crowded 
homes, and placed in seclusion and comfort under the 
care of skilful physicians. It was a good scheme for the 
body, a good one for the soul too. It is especially in 
this latter sense that I would speak of it to-day. We 
are doing what we can by the institution of hospitals, to 
restore to the poor the blessed uses of sickness ; to render 
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it not a foul and cursed thing, noxious to the bodies of 
those around them, and full of sore temptation to their 
own souls and the souls of others — but what God intended 
it to be ; a merciful dispensation from His hand for good ; 
such in its process, and such in its effects, as we have 
been endeavouring to set it forth to you. 

Many are the institutions of this kind in our own 
and in other great cities. Their usefulness has been 
unquestioned ; all classes and creeds have joined in 
their establishment and support. But many as they 
are I am sure all who know the real state of the case 
will agree with me in saying, that they might be 
doubled, and yet their work would not be fully done. 
If so, then surely it becomes all Christians to whom 
God has given the means, to uphold and make efficient 
those which we already have. Not one should be 
allowed to languish; not one in fact to have to make 
these appeals : for aburfdant support from all classes 
of persons should be continually flowing into their 
coffers. Putting it on the very lowest ground, — every 
case of sickness, in habitations such as I have described, 
removed to an hospital, is an important sanitary fact 
for the neighbourhood : lengthens the lives not only of 
those who would be dwelling within the same walls, but 
of those who breathe the common air of the neighbour- 
hood, never too pure, where such masses are congregated 
together. 

But oh, brethren, what is this, that I 'should allege 
it in the presence of such thoughts as have been before 
us to-day ? Rather would I hold up before you His 
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example Whom we serve, Who went about doing good : 
rather beseech you, if we cannot lay hands on the sick 
and heal them, yet to promote by every means in your 
power that their time of sickness should be a time of 
blessing — of comfort, both physical and spiritual ; that 
in as many cases as possible it may be true, with no 
hindrance, but every alleviation from us, that their sick- 
ness is not unto death — not a time of mere misery and 
pain, limited and characterized, by their disappearance 
from among us, — but for the glory of God — sent to 
soften the heart, to enlighten the eyes, to save the soul 
— that the Son of God may be glorified thereby — that 
in many a poor sick person, thus tended by your bounty 
and soothed by Christian care, the Redeemer may see 
of the travail of His soul and be satisfied — and may win 
one more of those souls, for whom He died and rose and 
revived. 

Of the particular institution for which I plead to- 
day, I need say but very little. Its work and its cir- 
cumstances are well known to us all. Its wants have 
always been pressing, and are not now alleviated. It 
needs all your support, and it has a claim to it, as being 
that one of the great hospitals of our metropolis most 
nearly connected with ourselves, and most beneficial to 
the poor of our own district^ May what has been said, 
added to this your knowledge, dispose you to give freely 
of those means which God has freely given to you — 
that your stewardship may be faithfully discharged, — 
that the work of mercy may prosper, and His great 
Name be glorified. 

* St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington. 




SERMON XVII. 

(Harvest Thanksgiving, Preached in 1854.) 

iWetCB anil ^l^'^fiwwttt 

^^ I will sing of mercy and judgment : unto JTiee, Lord^ will I sing^ — 

Psalm ci. i. 

Of mercy and judgment And who among us has not 
the same mingled strain to utter ? Who can say that 
his mercies have not been tempered with the gentle 
but solemn remindings of judgment at God's hand ? 
Whose flowery wreath has not contained the twig of 
cypress ? or if not that, some bitter herb or other, to 
prevent the odour being all ^f sweetness ? Our very 
proverbs tell us of this — no day without its cloud — 
no rose without its thorn. And who can say, on the 
other hand, that his judgments have not been most 
tenderly mixed with mercies ? Who is there, that look- 
ing back on the vale of misery, does not find that when 
he passed through it the wells were filled with water 
for his refreshment ? The bitterest passages of our 
lives, our deepest and most hopeless bereavement, our 
most entire dejection of spirit, do not blessings gather 
round its memory as years pass on ? Have we not 
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become wiser as well as sadder by its occurrence ? 
Nay, besides this, are we not enabled to perceive, when 
we can look calmly on it, many a palliating circum- 
stance, many a merciful arrangement of our God ? Or 
if it appear dark or unrelieved, as long as we are seeing 
in part here below, does not time bring to light other 
compensating dispensations of Providence towards us, 
of whose presence we were not then conscious, though 
we were cheered and consoled by their effects ? Our 
song may well then be of mercy and judgment : of His 
dealings towards us, Who, when He blesses, also chastises, 
lest we should forget Him : Who, when He chastises, 
also blesses, lest we should distrust Him. 

And will this mingled stram be silent, when judg- 
ments shall cease, and all be mercy? Will not the 
song of the redeemed be also of mercy and judgment ? 
Of mercy first indeed — of fullest, richest, most unde- 
served mercy to the chief of sinners — mercy unbounded, 
inexpressible — filling eternity with praise: — but there 
will be many a note of plaintive remembrance uttered 
in heaven ; many a sweet minor chord interwoven in 
the music of those who stand about the throne : — they 
too will sing of judgment. They will love to trace the 
wonders of their Father's hand — to see the -windings 
and the rough places of that way by which He has led 
them, through much tribulation, to the kingdom. 

Of mercy and of judgment — it is the united song 
of the Church triumphant and the Church below. Let 
us see whether we cannot interweave our theme of to- 
day in this grand chorus of heaven and earth, and bear 
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our part in the praise of the great multitude which no 
man can number. 

We too will sing of mercy and of judgment Of 
mercy, such as surely no people has ever before received 
at the hand of God — so blessedly timed, so graciously 
and bountifully bestowed : — of mercy, in the midst of 
judgment. Early in this year, whose faith was not 
severely tried ? Who could look forward without trem- 
bling, when of God's three severest judgments, — war, 
pestilence, and famine, — the first was already upon us, 
wider in grasp, more mysterious in character, more 
uncertain in result, than any that had been before — the 
second had shown itself among us, and was only too 
well known to be lurking in ambush in our neglected 
streets, and waiting but its season to come forth and 
destroy — and the third lay entirely in His hand Who 
commands the seasons, a matter of anxious hope or 
fear — so anxious indeed and so serious, that if but a 
blight, such as' half our summers witness, had fallen on 
our fields, — nay, if their yield had proved but an ordi- 
nary one, the consequences to our people must have 
been most disastrous. And what have we now to 
record? We have not indeed wholly escaped His 
judgments : war yet remains, with all its dread uncer- 
tainties, its lamentable sacrifices, and its households yet 
to be made mourners : but hitherto God has prospered 
us in our just and merciful contest. All that we could 
desire of His hands, short of making the judgment of 
war into no judgment, we have received. In actual 
warfare, our successes have as yet been constant, our 
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losses trifling:^ and we look to the future undismayed, 
and trusting to His continual help and blessing. And 
with regard to the second object of our anxiety, if we 
must here speak again of judgment, has not here also 
mercy predominated ? Grievous as have been, grievous 
as still are, our losses by the pestilence, what are they 
compared to what they might have been — what, com- 
pared to what they have been elsewhere ? What is the 
death-roll of London to that of Messina ? What have 
been the losses of our gallant troops compared even 
with those of their foreign comrades ? And if we turn 
to our own local experience, we may well sing of mercy 
prevailing over judgment While other districts have 
counted their victims by hundreds, scarce ten in the 
whole have been taken from among us since the first 
outbreak of the disease. And now we have all reason 
to believe that God is withdrawing the scourge from 
us : that its steps are slowly retreating, and soon we 
shall cease to hear of its presence. Then, with regard 
to the third great object of our anxiety, need I say 
that here all has been mercy, unmixed with judgment ? 
Converse with whom we will, read what we will, travel 
where we will, the same unvarying report meets us : that 
we have been blessed with one of the most bountiful 
harvests ever remembered. And let us reflect what a 
combination of providential mercies must be brought 
about for such a result to happen. A favourable seed 
time, a favourable winter, a favourable passing through 

* The day that this sermon was preached, the news of the battle of 
the Alma arrived in London. 
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the often tedious and disappointing months of spring, a 
favourable blossom, a favourable time for the setting of 
the corn in the ear, warmth and sunshine for the ripening, 
reaping and housing the precious grain — all these must 
concur, in a climate so variable, so defeating all calcula- 
tion and prophecy, as our own, to raise the result above 
an average harvest. During all the year, there must be 
the absence of blight, or of what is called absolutely 
unseasonable weather. And this year, such a concur- 
rence has been found, unmarked except by those who 
were interested in the matter : first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear came forth, unchecked 
and unblighted ; till even the casual observer might see, 
as he travelled on, the fields full from hedge to hedge of 
the even and regular grain. And then it might occur to 
him, while his heart glowed with the richness of this 
abundant promise, how may risks were yet to be under- 
gone, before we could call it ours; how often our sheaves 
have lain out through weeks of disappointing rain, till 
the harvest became a heap in the day of desperate 
sorrow. But God has healed all our fears, and quieted 
all our anxieties, in the most signal and remarkable 
manner. During a succession of bright and splendid 
days, which seemed more of heaven than of earth, field 
after field was gathered in, till many literally had not 
where to bestow their stores. And if an anxious 
thought still remained, how it might be, after all this 
clear sunshine in the late summer, with those in our less 
genial northern counties, whose harvest must be gathered 
in the advancing autumn, — our heavenly Father has 
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again interposed with His mercy, and granted us, after 
a few refreshing showers, the second season of bright 
and cloudless weather, during which our northern 
harvests are going forward as prosperously as those of 
the south before. Whichever way we look, there is 
mercy ; remarkable, in each of its separate particulars ; 
but wonderful indeed, in so rare and perfect combinations 
of them all. Already we hear rumours, necessarily 
vague of course, but at the same time not to be entirely 
slighted, as coming from those well versed in such 
matters, of the immense sums which have been saved to 
us in this our season of extraordinary exertion and 
exercise, by the signal bounty of God's providence. 
Already the world has begun to sing of mercy and 
judgment ; to tell us how the vast outlay of the war 
to which we exhorted one another last spring as a 
burden to be borne cheerfully and resolutely, has been 
virtually diminished, or even something like compensated 
to us, by the treasures of our fields. 

Yes, brethren, but the world's song of mercy and 
judgment is a very different strain from the Christian's 
song of mercy and judgment. The world, in fact, sees 
not mercy on the one side, nor judgment on the other. 
The Fountain from which all blessings flow is unknown 
to the ungodly man. For all that he believes or puts 
forth in his practice, the germinating power of the seed, 
the nourishing elements of the soil, the fostering rain, 
the ripening sunshine, are the results of a fortuitous 
concourse of blind particles of matter, jumbled together 
in the chaos of chance. For all that he says or does, 
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or teaches others, war and pestilence have no overruling 
causes but the conflicts of human passions, and the 
neglects of human selfishness. And do not say to me, 
"You are dealing in exaggerated commonplaces — ^you 
are repeating the pulpit phrases of your evangelical 
friends — the world is better than you think." Do not 
say this to me — for it is not, oh it is not the truth. 
It is my earnest wish to cast aside commonplaces and 
pulpit phrases — to speak of things not as you expect me 
to speak of them, but as I find them really to be : to 
deal out to you not a conventional Christianity, cut and 
dried to suit the fashion of the religious world or the 
irreligious world, but the Christianity which believes in 
a living and present Saviour and God, and sees Him 
employed in all the good and ill that chequer life. Well, 
and this I say the world does not do. I mix with men 
of the world, I hear their unguarded speeches, I read 
their books ; and I do not find an acknowledgment of a 
living and ever present Saviour and God. I am com- 
pelled to infer from the only data open to me, that 
behind those brows of serious prudent thought, there 
does not live and stir the thought of Him Who made and 
redeemed them. I see their ordinary behaviour when 
He is mentioned or when He should be served ; I mark 
whence their shafts of raillery spring, and where they 
are meant to alight ; and I infer, that the worldly men 
whom I address here, and who are found everywhere in 
this busy city, would scorn, in their common every-day 
practice, to recognize, and look up to, and ask real things 
from, a living, working, ordaining God. Oh brethren. 
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with such men, what is prayer ? Is it a mighty engine 
of God's own constructing, able to move the hand that 
moves the world? And are these rich blessings of 
which we have been speaking looked on or talked of as 
answers to prayer? Oh no, far from it; such a view 
would be superstition, such a way of speaking would 
betoken a weak or ill-ordered mind. 

Prayer with such persons is a mere convenient and 
comely toy, not a whit better than that of which the 
traveller tells us, wound up and let down to quiet men's 
consciences, without any reference to expenditure of 
human desire and toil, or expectation of a result to 
follow. 

And it is because such persons abound, and ever will 
abound among us, that we are exhorted on such occa- 
sions as these, to sing, not of fair and foul chance, but of 
mercy and judgment ; mercy, from One Who shows 
mercy ; judgment, from One Who exercises judgment. 
It is for this reason that we must not keep our thoughts 
to ourselves at such seasons, but are bound as a Christian 
nation and as Christian individuals, to cry aloud and 
say, " See what the Lord hath done ; " " see what prayer 
has effected ; " see how graciously He is tempering trial, 
and toil, and adversity, and war, with repose, and pros- 
perity, and peace. 

l^ut it is said, " Are we not much improved in this 
respect ? " Thank God, we are. Two and twenty years 
ago, when this pestilence first visited our shores, I re- 
member that the proposal, then unwonted and strange, 
of a general fast, was met with a shout of derision in our 
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national legislature. Now, whatever objections there 
might be to the proposal at any particular time, the 
man who ventured to deride it at any time would be 
marked with the deserved stigma of public disgrace. 
For this, I am deeply thankful ; but I also know, that 
the danger of all our times of gradual improvement is, 
our standing and congratulating ourselves. We are 
indeed, as I hope and trust, escaping from the city of 
destruction ; our nation, our parishes, our families, fleeing 
from the deep and abandoned ungodliness of the age 
gone by ; but oh remember Lot's wife ; fix your eyes on 
the mark and press forward ; say not, " We have much 
improved," except as an encouragement to improve yet 
more, and a cause of thankfulness to Him Who has 
brought us thus far. Let us strive to acknowledge God 
more and more in all our ways, as ever present, real and 
living in His works and arrangements around us. 

And to this end, let us endeavour to make use of the 
present wonderful manifestation of His mercies combined 
with His judgments, to show our sense of His presence, 
and our humility and thankfulness towards Him. And 
this, knowing where we stand : that we are, among the 
nations of this world. His foremost witnesses. And 
remember, that while we speak, as necessarily to-day, 
mostly of temporal mercies, it is not with the cold recog- 
nition of the deist, but with the earnest and lively grati- 
tude of Christians. We know of no mercies out of Christ, 
In Him we have every blessing. In Him, God gives us 
all things freely to enjoy. It is His Satisfaction, which 
has caused the Father to smile on this our world : His 
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blood, which has cleansed Creation from its defilement. 
It is for Him that the course of this world is being 
ordered : every advance of our species in civilization, in 
knowledge, in moral and spiritual practice, is but a step 
in the wonderful process, by which the Father is putting 
all things under His feet. Wars and contests, under- 
taken for human ambition, are His ways of bringing 
about purposes of which the actors in them never 
dreamed. All this the Christian bears in mind. His 
own part, as a disciple of his Lord, is humbly to trace 
His hand, and wait for His salvation, glorifying Him 
meanwhile in the business of life ; in everything giving 
thanks : rejoicing in hope : patient in tribulation, con- 
tinuing instant in prayer. Thus, whether his heavenly 
Father is pleased, as to-day, to open the windows of 
heaven and pour out largely of His bounties, or to shut 
up His loving-kindness in apparent displeasure — though 
his human spirit will necessarily exult in the one case, 
and feel depression in the other, yet in both cases there 
will be the same chastened submission to God's will, as 
far removed from mere fatalism as it is from presumption, 
arising from a knowledge that whatever he is called on 
to do or to suffer is a part of his Father's plan respecting 
him, — a portion of the discipline necessary to train him 
for glory, — a department of the work which He has 
given him to do on earth. Thus he passes his life, with 
the song of mercy and judgment ever in his heart and 
on his lips : glorifying God in his thoughts, and glorify- 
ing Him by confession and in practice before men. 

And this leads us finally to say, that the joy of the 
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Christian in God's mercies thus tempering His judg- 
ments, is never a barren joy : never only an inward feel- 
ing, a mere paroxysm of selfish exultation : but out of 
it ever springs from the fountain of his inner life the 
question, " What shall I render to the Lord for all His 
mercies to me ? " And the question rests not answerless. 
Poor indeed is the gratitude — vain, and worse than vain, 
the religion, — which on a day like this stops short at 
coming here and offering the service of the lips. Real 
thankfulness will never rest with this. " What can I do 
to-day to show my gratitude to my God } " will be the 
inquiry of every one here, who really feels how gracious 
He has been in bringing about all this combination of 
circumstances on our behalf. And to this inquiry we 
have endeavoured to supply you a practical answer. 
What could be more appropriate, considering our pre- 
sent situation of recent escape from pestilence, than that 
we should pour out the offerings which shall testify our 
thankfulness, into the treasury of one of those noble 
institutions which care for the diseased and afflicted? 
Into the circumstances of that particular hospital I will 
not now enter further than to say, that it urgently needs 
ready and substantial help for the great work which is 
continually before it, — and that that work is one to which 
every man, and every Christian should be eager and 
thankful to contribute his aid. 

Thus then let us testify to the Lord our deep sense 
of His abundant loving-kindness : — not with the formal 
dole, which carries with it no feeling and costs no 
exertion, but with the large and generous offerings of 
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hearts inly stirred ; with the self-denial of those who 
would fain spend and be spent in His service, Who 
spent Himself that they might live, and crowns even 
the temporal part of that life with unnumbered blessings. 



SERMON XVIII. 

(Preached in 1857.) 

Jpirmness in 'Sfemptation. 

** How can I do this great wickedness ^ and sin against God 7^^ — 

Gen. xxxix. 9. 

We are accustomed to admire the mere act of resistance 
to temptation, by whomsoever, and howsoever offered. 
But there is a vast difference betwee4i the ways in which 
temptation is resisted. Some, knowing the thing desired 
of them to be essentially wrong, have recourse to cowardly 
shifts and evasions. They are unable to comply : thus 
much they will answer : but for this inability they will 
render all sorts of secondary and insufficient reasons, and 
keep back the right one. They will represent that they 
are precluded from compliance by some promise, or some 
engagement at the time proposed ; or will put forward 
considerations of thriftiness, or want of inclination, or in 
fact any reason to mask the true one, of which they are 
ashamed. And such persons, as they most justly de- 
serve, usually reap the fruits of this cowardly conduct 
They have made a promise, or have an engagement, this 
time : then let the tempter but wait till they are free, 
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and they have no excuse left. The proposed course is 
expected to lead to loss ; let the tempter but prove it 
gainful, and he is sure of success. They have no inclina- 
tion towards it : let the tempter but represent it in suf- 
ficiently enticing colours, and he has gained them. And 
even if, time after time, they succeed in thus putting him 
off, they are never sure of a moment's quiet ; they are 
known to be waverers ; they are beaten out of one argu- 
ment after another, and become, if not the victims of 
temptation, at least annoyed by continual ridicule, and 
by the enemy's renewed importunities. How very dif- 
ferent from this weak and ineffectual course, is the refusal 
of one who fearlessly states at once the right and master- 
reason why he should not yield to temptation : "How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ? " 
I do not mean to say that such an answer will not incur 
the ridicule of the world. Ignorant men do not like 
those who are better informed than themselves : nor 
cowardly men those who are braver than themselves : 
nor ungodly men those who act as under the eye of the 
invisible God. And so there will be at first an attempt 
at ridicule — something said about such a man setting up 
to be better than his neighbours ; some wonder affected, 
at his assuming that others do not fear God as much as 
he does — or the like : but meantime mark the difference. 
Men do not really despise the believer in a present all- 
seeing God. No : they know full well that he who lives 
as in God's sight has the only permanently strong 
position, the only true safeguard and guarantee against 
temptation. And accordingly they act towards such a 
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person. They do not harass him with continual solicita- 
tions — they know it would be in vain ; he has but one 
reason for resisting them, but that one is worth a thou- 
sand, for it commands, and guards, every avenue by 
which evil could approach the soul. Vacant seasons are 
no opportunities to entrap him — gainful courses of sin, 
his own inclination, all other inducements, are powerless : 
for every one, as fast as it is presented, this same reply 
will suffice, " How can I do this great wickedness, and 
sin against God ? " Thus, to mention one of the lowest 
advantages of the brave and decided course, such a 
person has the least trouble after all. His place is ascer- 
tained, his colours are shown. He is no waverer ; and 
the crowds of busy mischief-makers cease from him and 
let him alone. And, supposing him consistent, the longer 
he lives the more he is respected ; he lives down ridicule 
and opposition and unfriendliness, and wins over even 
those who at first liked him least. 

Notice the course of him who spoke these words in 
our text. He was sold into slavery, a solitary and 
friendless youth, in a foreign and heathen land. But he 
never forgot the lessons of his father's house. The God 
of Abraham, the Fear of Isaac, the Stay of Jacob, was 
always before him. "Thou, God seest me," was ever 
the thought of his heart. Such being the case, he must 
have resisted many solicitations to sin, before that oc- 
curred which is related in this passage. Many ungodly 
commands he must have declined to obey : many storms 
both of anger and of ridicule must have beaten upon 
him. Yet amidst all, his character among men, and his 
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prospects, steadily advance. Unbounded confidence is 
reposed in him : he is promoted to eminence and honour. 
Suddenly, by the revenge of a false and licentious woman, 
he is cast down from his thriving condition, and thrown 
helpless and forgotten into a dungeon. But thither his 
godliness accompanies him. He did not fear his God 
for gain : though He slay him, yet he will trust in Him. 
Here too, among the refuse of mankind, he is known as 
one who served an invisible God. We may well imagine, 
through what outbursts of scornful atheism, through what 
peals of unhallowed laughter, such a character would be 
fought for and won in such a place. 

I need not follow the history to the end. I may 
only remind you how his God Whom he served delivered 
him, and endowing him with marvellous gifts, made 
him the honoured instrument of saving alike the king 
and his people : how his brethren came bowing to him, 
and his father owed it to him, that his grey hairs 
descended in plenty and honour to the grave. No lot 
of man in Scripture or in history has been more to be 
admired, save. His, Who, like Joseph, endured the cross, 
despising the shame. Who was brought from prison and 
from judgment, Who was reckoned among the trans- 
gressors : Who, like Joseph, was tempted, but set the 
Lord always before Him, that He should not be moved : 
Who has been highly exalted, and a Name given Him 
which is above every name, that at His Name every knee 
should bow, not in the valley of Egypt only, but of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth. Such, brethren, is the heritage of them that 
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fear the Lord, and confess Him before men : that endure, 
as seeing Him Who is invisible. And the noble words 
of our text let us into the whole secret of endurance, 
and of their character. Let us endeavour, by God's 
help, to use them as a key whereby this character may 
be opened to us, and the elements which constitute it 
laid out before us. And oh that our inquiry may result 
in many an one resolving, by God's grace, that the 
character shall be his. First of all, then, this answer 
implies a sense of direct accountableness to God. There 
is some truth in the saying, that after all, the real 
distinction between one man and another consists in 
believing in a God or believing in none. Rare as the 
professed atheist may be, the practical atheist is very 
common. Everywhere we find the fool who says in his 
heart, "There is no God : " who does not refer his actions 
to the law of an invisible Ruler, nor feel himself bound 
to serve Him Who made and upholds and redeemed 
him, nor regard his thoughts as lying open to an all- 
seeing eye, but goes on striving how best he may make 
his way in the world, and serve himself; who never 
thinks of trying any proposed course of conduct by the 
question whether it is well-pleasing to God, but would 
meet any such idea with ridicule. If it be agreeable to 
himself, and not condemned by the usages of society, it 
may or may not be condemned and prohibited by the 
Divine law : this he does not stop to inquire, but decides 
independently of it. This is the one, and the commoner 
character. And the other, the contrast to it, is that of 
the man who has regard to God in all his ways : who 
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looks on himself as directly responsible to Him for 
everything: who sets God always before him, that he 
may not be moved. To such a person, it will matter 
little whether the world around him has sanctioned or 
even commanded any courses of disobedience to the 
Divine law : whether the world has forbidden and cast 
scorn on any Christian grace well-pleasing to God. The 
former of these he shuns, the latter he seeks, irrespective 
of the world's opinion. Such an one alone has any idea 
of the real responsibility of man. Such an one only is, 
properly speaking, holding a life worthy of his place in 
the creation of God, or answering to the high ends of 
his being. For what has our Maker given us alone 
of all the tribes of His creation a conscience sensible of 
guilt, detecting the moral law of right and wrong, if not 
that we may live as in His sight ? Why has He endowed 
us alone with an upward look, if not to set forth to us 
that our spirits should commune with heaven, and look 
upward to Him } And if these considerations be true 
in general, how pointedly true do they become when we 
speak of men as Christians, reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son, saved by His life, adopted into His 
family, heirs by faith of the heavenly inheritance ! To 
whom should the children of a family feel themselves 
accountable, but to their Father ? Where the Spirit of 
God dwells, diffusing light and warmth and peace, and 
bringing all into accordance with His will, there that 
will must be the ultimate reference, the great first law of 
thought and action. 

And this sense of direct responsibility to God is an 
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inestimable blessing. It leads at once to a truer estimate 
of right and wrong. It saves the trouble and confusion 
of a hesitating and vacillating course. While we tarry- 
on the level of the world's maxims and habits, and try- 
to decide our line of conduct, many a matter seems 
ambiguous and difficult to determine : but rise to the 
throne of God, and look down from thence, and all is 
clear. Ask counsel of man, and he will conceal the 
varnished lie, the hidden selfishness, the love of vain 
display, which are involved in the course he recommends: 
but ask counsel of God, and all these are detected in 
a moment. Take your dearest friend for your adviser, 
and he will hardly dare to deal with you soul to soul : 
he will fear for your feelings, will respect your prejudices, 
will mask many things for fear of offence : but take God 
for your adviser, and His Word, quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, shall pierce even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and shall discern 
the thoughts and intents of your heart. Such an 
adviser, beloved, we want, in our many difficulties, our 
many self-seekings, our many pronenesses to evil. Oh 
for more of this sense of direct accountableness to Him ; 
for a spirit more habitually laid open to His eye ; for 
a habit of continually referring everything concerning 
us to Him and His will and His word; for judgment 
of the world, and the things that are in the world, more 
dependent on, and derived from, His judgment ! Oh 
for that second and better nature, sprung from the habit 
of seeing God in everything, which, when doubts, when 
questionings, when temptations arise, asks counsel at 
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once of Him ; runs into the strong tower of His Name, 
and is safe ! To whom should God's people seek, but 
unto their God ? Why, brethren in Christ, should we be 
evermore consulting with men, and with our deceitful 
selves, and with Satan, as to our courses of thought and 
life, when yonder stands the mercy-seat, sprinkled with 
the blood of our Redeemer, open to every one among 
us, where the glory of the Father rests, and the unerring 
oracles of His Spirit are given ? There let us prove the 
reality of prayer : there let us put Him daily to the- test 
of His promises : there let us in our inmost souls hang 
upon Him and be safe : let all our fresh springs of life, 
and hope, and action, be not in the world, nor in our- 
selves, but evermore in Him. 

Next, this answer implies a sense of sin. How can 
I do this great wickednesSy and sin against God? Sin is 
a word of .which the world knows not the meaning. 
Men must know what God is, or they cannot know what 
sin is. And hence, when the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, 
begins His work in the world with conviction of sin, it 
is not. He shall convict the world of sin ; because they 
are guilty and must perish : the true sense of sin does 
not turn inward on self and a man's own danger, is not 
a blind terror of hell flames, as we often find it repre- 
sented : but it is, " He shall convict the world of sin, 
because they believe not on Me." Sin. is, the contempt 
and rejection of God ; and God is that which He has 
manifested Himself to be — thus only do we know Him. 
And thus with us Christians, of whom our Lord was 
speaking conviction of sin opens the eyes of a man, not 
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only to his own guilt and unworthiness, but also to the 
infinite love and satisfaction of the Blessed Redeemer, 
which has taken away sin, and which he has hitherto 
been rejecting. Thus the Holy Spirit, in convicting of 
sin, brings into a man, not darkness, but light : not terror, 
but self-abasing humility : not despair, but the dawn of 
faith and hope and love. 

And even thus Joseph, when he spoke of sinning 
against God, necessarily used this term of a positive and 
definite God, Who had manifested Himself, and with 
Whom he was in covenant With this expression ne- 
cessarily passed through his mind God's covenant with 
Abraham and Isaac and his father, renewed with 
manifold gracious promises and acts of mercy. He was 
direct heir by faith of that promise, which all families 
should inherit from Abraham. He had received cir- 
cumcision, the seal of that covenant whoi^ first great 
law was, "walk before Me, and be thou perfect." He 
had heard his father relate, in those happy days when 
he poured out his heart to the beloved son of his old 
age, how when he, a weary man, made his pillow of the 
stones of Bethel, God appeared to him in that wondrous 
vision of grace and defence, and again renewed the 
covenant : and how he then vowed a vow for himself and 
his house, that Jehovah should be his God. By all these 
ties, and by many more of his own personal experience, 
had God bound Himself to him. To sin against Him, 
to break His positive command, was to reject and despise 
his covenant God ; to tread underfoot His promises and 
His mercies. And it was in the full sense of all this — 
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of what God was to him, and he to God, that he cried 
out to his tempter, ** How is it possible for me to do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God ? *' 

And so, brethren, it must be with us, if we would 
effectually resist our tempters, and place their solicita- 
tions in the only true light, — that of great wickedness, 
and sins against God. We must know what God is to 
us. And what meaning there is in these few short 
words ! Blessed are the eyes that see the things which 
we see. By no covenant of future mercies only, has our 
God revealed Himself to us : all is fulfilled ; the great 
sacrifice has been offered, the promise of the Father has 
been sent down on the Church ; we have seen heaven 
opened, and not the ladder of promise only reared against 
heaven, but the angels ascending and descending on the 
Son of man. God was in Christ, reconciling the world to 
Himself, not imputing their trespasses to them : the 
satisfaction is made and accepted, and our great High 
Priest is standing in our nature at God*s right hand, 
waiting till His kingdom is prepared. There is no 
condemnation to them that are in Him. By signs and 
tokens innumerable, by a mighty hand and an out- 
stretched arm, hath God ratified this His covenant. We 
have received the ^eal of it in our own persons. Our 
baptism brought us into special personal covenant 
with our Redeemer, to be His soldiers and servants unto 
our lives' end. By faith in Him, we stand By being 
one Spirit with Him, we are renewed after the Divine 
image. "This is the covenant that I will make with 
them after those days, saith the Lord, I will put My 
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laws into their hearts, and in their minds will I write 
them ; and their sins and iniquities will I remember no 
more." 

In order then for us successfully to resist temptation 
by a sense of the heinousness of sin, we must be person- 
ally aware of this manifestation of God and this covenant : 
for to deny this manifestation, and to break this cove- 
nant, that, to us, is sin. It comes then to this : that in 
order to resist temptation as we ought to do, and as 
alone we can expect to do, we must know, each one for 
ourselves, the Lord Jesus Christ as our Saviour, His 
atonement as our reconciliation with God, His resurrec- 
tion as our justification. His mediation as our depend- 
ence. His Holy Spirit as our Guide and Sanctifier and 
Comforter. Then and then only, shall we see in its 
proper light the loathsomeness of sin, and its utter 
incompatibility with our Christian profession, when that 
profession itself is a real living thing, felt in our daily 
experience, exemplified in our daily lives. And then 
only shall we know the full meaning of the question, 
" How is it possible for me to do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God ? " or of the very similar language 
of the Apostle Paul, " How shall I who am dead to sin, 
continue any longer therein ? " or of that again of St. 
John, " Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; 
for his seed remaineth in him : and he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God." 

And lastly let us notice, that this reply shows that 
true courage and seasonable boldness, which ever 
characterize the genuine soldier of heaven. There can 
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be no doubt, from the eminent success of Joseph in this 
world's business among aliens and heathens, that he was 
a quiet and modest servant, attentive to those matters 
which composed the duties of his daily life, and in his 
common intercourse with others, dealing with such 
things only as concerned the occasions of that inter- 
course. As long as the demands of those who were 
above or about him were lawful, and concurrent with 
God's will, so long he peaceably and without interrup- 
tion complied with them. But the moment he is tempted 
to transgress the commands of his God, there is no 
vacillation, no hesitation. No false notions of proper 
courtesy or expected compliance are allowed to interfere 
with his bounden duty to his lawful and only Sovereign. 
The refusal is at once uttered : prompt, bold, and deci- 
sive. Here too is an admirable example for us. We 
have been signed with Christ's cross, in token that we 
should not be ashamed to confess Christ crucified, but 
manfully to fight under His banner against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, and continue his faithful soldiers 
and servants unto our lives' end. Here is our profession, 
which we should never for an instant forget. In every 
occupation of life, in all intercourse, in toil and in recrea- 
tion, our Christian armour should be worn, and never be 
laid aside. We are in an enemy's country : we cannot 
afford to go unarmed. But on the other hand there 
must be no empty clashing of our weapons ; no vain 
display of the brightness of our armour. Quietly and 
unobtrusively must we engage in the common business 
of life, only excelling others in regular and conscientious 
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diligence : known in the busy throng, not prominently 
and chiefly as religious men, but as earnest, punctual, 
trustworthy men : gaining excellence in every depart- 
ment of life out of the materials which that department 
itself furnishes : and in this upward work, let me add, 
we shall be aided, not encumbered, by our usual dress, 
our working clothes being furnished from the armoury 
of our God. But the moment our allegiance is tested — 
the moment that the world requires what God forbids, 
or forbids what God requires, we must stand to our 
arms, and admit no thought of a surrender. No gain, 
no conservation of employment or patron, no social 
affection, or personal predilection, may for an instant 
be set in comparison with our bounden duty to Him 
Who is ou^ lawful King, our Captain under Whom we 
serve. 

Thus, brethren, maintaining in our souls the sense 
of direct responsibility to God, — knowing the guilt of 
breaking that holy covenant by which we are bound to 
Him, — and jealous of every interference with His un- 
doubted and paramount right to .our obedience, may we 
by Divine grace resist, steadfast in the faith ; strong in 
the Lord, and in the power of His might : and having 
endured to the end, receive the crown of victory, for our 
Redeemer's sake. 



SERMON XIX. 

(Preached in 1855.) 

® j£ CPJristfan \x%z of CTJurcj&es.^ 

*^ Behold f this stone shall be a witness unto us ; for it hath heard all the 
words of the Lord which He spake unto us : it shall be therefore a witness 
unto you y lest ye deny your God^ — ^JoSH. xxiv. 27. 

These words were spoken by Joshua at the end of a 
long and active life, when conjuring the people of Israel 
to abide by the Lord their God, and to serve Him only. 
The season when they were uttered was a remarkable 
one. It is described as being "a long time after the Lord 
had given rest unto Israel from all their enemies round 
about." At such a time, perceiving his end to be near, 
the old soldier, the captain of the people of God, called 
for all Israel to assemble at Shechem ; " for their elders, 
and for their heads, and for their judges, and for their 
officers." He reminded them of God's past mercies, and 
of His promises for the future. He urged them to make 
their choice whom they would serve ; nobly confessing, 
that as for himself and his house, they would serve the 
Lord. He warned them of the cost of serving God — of 

* Preached at the opening service of St. Luke's, St. Marylebone, after 
its consecration. 
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His holiness, His jealousy, His hatred of sin. " If," he 
continued, " ye forsake the Lord, and serve strange gods, 
then He will turn and do you hurt, and consume you, 
after that He hath done you good." But the people's 
resolve remained firm. "The Lord our God will we 
serve, and His voice will we obey." So Joshua, we 
read, made a covenant with the people that day, and 
set them a statute and an ordinance in Shechem. 
" And Joshua wrote these words in the book of the law 
of God, and took a great stone, and set it up there under 
an oak, that was by the sanctuary of the Lord. And 
Joshua said unto all the people, Behold, this stone shall 
be a witness unto us ; for it hath heard all the words of 
the Lord which He spake unto us : it shall therefore be 
a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God." 

Now I have ventured to think, that the circum- 
stances under which we are now met bear sufficient 
resemblance to these, to make the words of this text 
very solemn words to us to-day. We are here assembled, 
a portion of the Lord's people ; of those who have made 
a covenant with Him by sacrifice ; not, it is true, by the 
ever-recurring sacrifices of the law ; but by faith in that 
one Sacrifice which our High Priest offered once for all 
on the Cross. We have, since we came here, declared 
ourselves to be His people, and the sheep of His pasture. 
We have stood up together and professed our belief in 
Him, Father, Son, and Spirit. We have called Jesus 
Christ His Son, our Lord. We have confessed ourselves 
miserable sinners ; we have prayed that His mercy may 
be showed upon us, as we do put our trust in Him ; we 
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have claimed His promise as being two or three gathered 
together in His name. What have we done then, but 
solemnly this day renewed our vow and covenant with 
God ? We entered into that covenant at our baptism, 
as the Israelite at his circumcision ; we ratified it at our 
confirmation ; but that was not all ; we have come, as 
is usual with us on the Lord's day, — and have registered 
our continuance in that promise and vow, to serve God 
and to be His — to renounce the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and to continue Christ's faithful soldiers and 
servants to our life's end. And as we have done this 
every Sunday of our lives, so to-day have we done it 
under no ordinary circumstances. We can easily con- 
ceive the association of thought, with which Joshua and 
Israel contemplated the stone which they set up in 
Shechem. However rough it might be and shapeless, 
it had for them a solemn character ; it had something 
approaching to personality and the power of testimony. 
" It," said Joshua, "hath heard all the words of the Lord 
which He spake unto us ; " not of course literally, but 
in the minds and recollections of those who regarded 
it as a pledge and token of the vow and covenant made 
betwixt them and God. And we may well conceive, 
that such a silent unchangeable witness retained for 
years, and perhaps for generations, its effect on the 
people of Israel, — even in their downward course which, 
we too well know, shortly followed. To it the servants 
of God, struggling against the idolatry and pollution of 
their age, would bring their little ones, and teach them 
the words which it heard, and of which it was a testi- 
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mony, and repeat each for himself their dying captain's 
confession, " As for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord." Many a tender hand, laid on its cool surface, 
may have throbbed with generous emotion and holy 
zeal ; many a thoughtful youth and maiden of Israel 
may have heard from it a sermon, which issued in holy 
endurance, and heroic resolve. To this silent monitor, 
some perhaps of those seven thousand in Israel, who 
ages after had not bowed the knee to Baal, might trace it, 
under God, that they had been perfect in their genera- 
tions, walking uprightly before Him. And the back- 
sliding and fallen — oh for many, many years they could 
never pass that hallowed spot without an averted face, 
and a pang of remorse, and a revival of the dying spark 
of conscience, and a pleading of the long-suffering Spirit. 
Thither, we may lawfully imagine, came the repentant 
one, worn out with the empty service and weary of the 
foul practices of idolatry : one who had long cried aloud 
but there was none to answer, and who, now the evening 
shades of life were falling around, thirsted again for 
Jehovah, in Whom was everlasting strength and very 
present help in trouble ; — thither, — even like the penitent 
in our artist's touching picture, laying her faded cheek 
against her mother's tomb, — came the heavy laden with 
the burden of sin, as to the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land, and poured on it, as on an altar, the sacrifice 
in which God delighted — the tears of the contrite and 
broken spirit. 

And we, beloved friends, have not we too set up our 
stone of testimony? have not these walls, dead materials 
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gathered from the slime of the earth and the bosom of 
the rock, within these few days assumed for us a solem- 
nity, of which, in the laws of our thought, they can 
never be divested ? Have they not heard all the words 
that the Lord our God hath spoken to us, and all that 
we have spoken to Him ? Have we not begun a new 
course, entered on a fresh iteration of our covenant with 
God, of which these stones are a witness, a silent but 
ineffaceable witness — a witness through the ages of time 
— a witness at the solemn day of judgment? If we, who 
have taught our notes of praise to echo through these 
aisles and from these roofs, were to forget to praise, 
would not these very stones cry out ? If this pillar of 
testimony, set up in the midst of our homes, raised with 
so much self-denying effort, inaugurated with so many 
tears of joy, is to witness only cold hearts and feeble 
hands, and formal Sundays, and ungodly weeks, oh 
shame unto us henceforward — nay, woe unto us, for God 
will look upon it and judge ; and as we have received, 
so will He at last require of us. 

These latter words, — as a note of passage, — lead me 
on to speak not only of the similarity, but the difference 
also, between Joshua's stone of witness, and ours. I 
deeply feel that this your church is, as the stone in 
Shechem was, a witness between you and God. But it 
is so in a far more solemn sense, in a far wider and 
deeper meaning than that could ever be. That stone 
was a mere passive witness ; by standing where it did, it 
gave a permanence to the fact of the covenant there made. 
It was merely, as our Nelson's pillar or our Wellington 
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statues, a memorial. And this our church is likewise ; 
a memorial of His great mercies, and of our feeble grati- 
tude ; a memorial that a Christian congregation has in it 
anew entered into covenant with Him. But it is also far 
more than this. It is again no mere sacred emblem, 
directing men's thoughts to God and heaven. This indeed 
it is too, and the very fact is an encouraging one. Even 
to have planted in a neighbourhood something which 
will not let men forget the Gospel, is a fruit of God's 
grace and mercy to be thankful for. But your kind 
benefactors have not been contented with this ; nay, it 
is the very least part of that which they have done. 
This your church is no mere passive, but it is an active 
witness between you and God. The sermons which 
it preaches are not merely those which associations 
of thought might suggest ; they are active, positive, 
spoken declarations of God's will, ever renewed and 
energizing. Its testimony is not only that of a memo- 
rial of the past ; it is an ever-welling fountain of Divine 
knowledge, telling of Christ and His salvation. It re- 
freshes the weary and the heavy laden, and the penitent, 
not merely as a place of refuge, and awakener of 
delights long past and once despised, — but by offering 
them the water of life to drink freely — by holding forth 
to them wine and milk without money and without 
price — by summoning them to feed by faith on that 
Body broken and that Blood shed for them, which are 
the life and the ransom of the world. 

And therefore our subject requires wider and deeper 
consideration. We cannot confine ourselves to the 
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narrow limits of the history of the stone of testimony 
in Shechem, but must dilate into all that broader field 
of thought and exhortation, which the fact of a new 
Christian church opens before us. While the leading 
idea remains the same, that these stones are our testi- 
mony, our witness in God's sight, — we have to speak 
not of a dead witness but of a living one — not of a 
memorial but of a remembrancer ; not of a silent hearer 
of our covenant, but of a speaking evangelist — an eddy- 
ing centre and throbbing heart of that great work which 
our Master committed to us, — to go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. 

Thus considered then, what is the use, what is the 
office, of this our church? Briefly (but how much is 
contained in these words) to provide those who dwell in 
this thickly-populated neighbourhood with the public 
means of grace. 

You cannot hear too often, nor remember too 
earnestly, that to glorify God in the duties of life, is the 
great end of religion ; to praise Him by being blame- 
less and harmless, the sons of God in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, and to shine among 
them as lights in the world. But this, which is the 
flower and crown of life, does not spring up beside men's 
path in life of its own accord. That path is a road in 
which the natural man walks with the multitude, reck- 
less of God, absorbed by the -business, and amused with 
the pleasures, of the world around him. And thus the 
ordinary course of men is to live without God in the 
world. Creation speaks to them of Him ; — but they 
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heed it not. Providence now and then startles them by 
a judgment, or springs a tear or two by an unexpected 
mercy ; but there the effect for the most part ends, and 
the ordinary course of ungodliness is resumed. And 
therefore the work of religion in the world must be 
aggressive ; it must intrude upon the everyday life of 
the ungodly, and speak to them in an unusual tone, and 
summon their attention in some way to which they 
cannot refuse to listen. The Church of Christ is an 
invading army — scaling the strongholds of sin and 
Satan, and casting them down. And in further pur- 
suance of this its character, it must provide for its 
members means of nourishing the new life, to the per- 
fection of which it seeks to bring them by the power 
of the Spirit of Christ. It is true, that the throne of 
grace is open to every believer at every time. We all 
know this, and we rejoice in it ; and the more we use 
our blessed privilege, the better and happier shall we 
be. But here again we know, that in the course of the 
spiritual life, there are other means than merely private 
prayer by which it must be kept up and nurtured. Ours 
is not an individual Gospel only, but a social Gospel 
also ; a Gospel able to take up and hallow and renew 
the whole man, with all his friendships, all his affections, 
all his family and civil relations ; a Gospel whose work 
is aided and refreshed within us by whatsoever things 
are pure and lovely and honest and of good report, — by 
all our better sympathies and all our lawful encourage- 
ments. And not only is it capable of being and doing 
all this, but all this is necessary to its full work among 
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mankind. Take away social worship, take away united 
praise, and the work of the Church languishes. Very 
special blessings are promised to union in our approaches 
to God ; and we find such promises amply realized by 
the experience of ages. Where churches are planted, 
where united worship is joined in, there every good thing 
is active, the conflict with evil is visibly going on, God's 
people are gathered out of the world, and the world is 
invaded by the armies of Christ. Where two or three 
are in the habit of meeting together in Christ's name, 
there is He visibly present in the neighbourhood, in the 
work of humanizing and christianizing and shepherding 
His flock, and renewing the mass of humanity with the 
leaven of His Spirit. And it is this, as a first effect, 
which we wish to produce in this populous neighbour- 
hood by our church. Hitherto, though the call has been 
made, it has not been one belonging to yourselves — not 
one near home. You could not indeed pass the Lord's- 
day morning without hearing many a bell summoning 
to united worship ; but they were comparatively distant 
— they were from churches where you knew not whether 
there was a place for you ; whereas now you have this 
house of prayer close to your own houses — a call which 
none can miss, and from which none can excuse them- 
selves — a tabernacle of the Divine presence, inviting you 
to come and make it your home — opening its doors 
to the artisan and his family, and putting within his 
reach a place of his own, where he and they may 
Sunday after Sunday come, as guests that are expected, 
to worship God through Christ. Wonderful indeed are 
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the results which have already followed from planting 
churches in populous neighbourhoods in this city. There 
have been instances, where now the church is the centre 
of all that is good, the beloved home of thousands, 
respected even by the indifferent and ungodly, where at 
the laying of the first stone the clergy and others con- 
cerned were received with the groans and execrations of 
the ignorant populace. And shall we not safely say, 
that so blessed a change has been the answer to the 
united prayers of that assembled flock ? Shall we not 
repeat, in such districts, the joyful language of primitive 
Church history, " The Lord added to the Church daily 
such as should be saved " ? 

Undoubtedly, the first means of grace 2X^ prayer and 
praise. But there are others, standing in the very first 
rank of importance ; viz. the Word, and the Sacraments, 
And both these last will from this day forward be 
furnished to you who dwell round this spot, by the 
ministrations in this our church. From the desk beneath 
me will sound forth, from week to week, the pure word 
of God read by the minister. Thence you will learn 
from the New Testament the unsearchable riches of 
Christ ; the deep and holy and gentle W9rds of Him 
Who spoke as never man spake. Whose commonest and 
simplest sayings spring from the unfathomable sources 
of Divine wisdom — upon Whose least word apprehended 
and believed. His whole Church might be nourished for 
His eternal glory. Hence you will hear the Apostles 
of the Lord speaking in the power of the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter; warning, exhorting, rebuking, per- 
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suading ; pouring the fulness of their spiritual life along 
the too scanty channels of our own. Hence too you 
will hear those lessons out of God's ancient covenant, by 
which you will see, in the true sense of the words, that 
J? Christianity is as old as the Creation ; that the mission 

\f^ and work of the Lord Jesus was no new thought, still 

less any device of man, but was planned and prepared of 
the Father from the foundation of the world, and intro- 
duced by His dealings with the patriarchs, and by the 
types of the law, and the testimony of the prophets, even 
till the day when the Sun of Righteousness arose on 
this our world with healing in His wings. Such a 
witness for God is precious— is invaluable — oh may it 
prove so in very truth to you who dwell around it. It is 
•j above all things the excellence of our reformed Church 

I of England, that Sunday after Sunday the pure word 

1^^ of God is thus in considerable portions given forth to 

H her congregations ; — ^stroke upon stroke, as it were, of 

the sword of the Spirit, in conflict with man's hard heart, 
and with the powers of evil. 

Nor will that word be only read to you here. Very 
honoured of God, and very powerful for His glory 
and man's good, is the ordinance of preachings which 
from this day begins its work here. Wonderful indeed 
it is, as an ordinance, every way. The Apostle calls it 
a "treasure in an earthen vessel." Weak and foolish 
as it is, because partaking of our infirmities and imper- 
fections, yet in its subject, — and its effect, as wrought by 
that subject, — it is mighty and Divine. We preach 
Christ, not ourselves, — in the power of His Spirit, not 
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in our own. Hence by the feeble word of a man 
speaking here, a word which any scoffer might turn 
into jest, and any world's philosopher might argue 
down, the sinner is convicted, the careless is awakened, 
the believer is built up, and the Gospel becomes to a 
man, being received within him, the power of God 
unto salvation. We, God's poor husbandmen, take a 
graft of the tree of life ; we mangle it in the cutting, 
we crush it in the handling, we wither its leaves by our 
carelessness, we bend and break it by inserting it 
clumsily into the hearer, and perhaps by our unskilful- 
ness wound and lacerate his heart besides in the process ; 
but such is the marvellous power of that sap of the 
Spirit which gave it life, that the wounded branch shall 
heal, the withered leaves shall revive, the shrunken buds 
shall put forth afresh, and the graft shall become a 
goodly branch, and the branch a spreading tree, and the 
heart's thoughts and passions and delights shall come 
and shelter under its boughs ; and it shall take up into 
it his whole being and create him anew, and his life 
shall bloom afresh, and hang with clusters of fruit, where 
there was none before — even till God take this tree of 
righteousness of His own planting, and place it in His 
heavenly Eden, to bloom and bear for ever by His throne. 
Such things we look for, brethren, — such results we 
expect, from the message of life which from this day 
forward God's messengers shall give forth in this place. 
Who can measure the blessing, who can fathom the 
depth of thankfulness to God through eternity, which 
shall arise from such an influence ? 

s 
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The third great means of grace are the Sacraments, 
— Baotism and the Supper of the Lord ; the significant 
hich mark the entrance into, and the progress 
spiritual life. These may both be regarded as 
)nies for God. In the one we sign with the Cross 
;n that the baptized is to be Christ's soldier and 
t to his life's end ; in the other we testify and 
orth the Lord's Death till He come. We can 
overrate the benefit to be expected by God's 
g, from planting the testimony of these Sacra- 
rightly and Scripturally understood and explained, 
■ a population to whom they have never been 
it so near before. The intelligent baptized 
ian, proceeding onward duly under the teaching 
pastor towards confirmation and full church 
srship, cannot be as the heathen around him ; a 
>al has been kindled within him — his breast will 
n a witness and a protest and a champion against 
ition which, even in the least successful case, will 
; him sin in peace ; and the intelligent and regular 
al communicant is mightily strengthened and 
ore refreshed for his lifelong conflict, by the re- 
g seasons of receiving that holy Sacrament, 
ling that the minister is a man of earnest spiritual 
id of common intelligence and prudence, the 
;ss of the Gospel in a district may generally be 
nfairly measured, by the number of those who 
lally and devoutly attend at the Lord's Table. 
>r should I omit, in speaking of our new church 
vitness for God, the important testimony which is 
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borne by every church in the succession of her services 
throughout the Christian year. I am no advocate for 
the sanctity of times, any more than of places ; but 
I cannot help seeing in the course of our annual Christian 
commemorations, a most valuable help to the direct 
means of grace. I have ever found, in the course of 
some experience, that where there is no such course 
of commemorations, as among some classes of Dissenters, 
there is a vagueness of apprehension of the facts of 
Redemption, and a want of proportion, so to speak, in 
their arrangement in the mind ; whereas with ourselves 
these facts are well known for the most part and properly 
appreciated, as being bound up with our yearly lives. 
And the same thing provides us, in our dealing with 
Roman Catholics, one element, which in the midst of 
much frightful error, is most valuable, as containing the 
germ of spiritual life ; from the same succession of 
commemorations among them, they usually are familiar 
with the events of Redemption, be their ignorance of the 
meaning of those events ever so gross. Here you will 
each year accompany our Blessed Lord " from His poor 
Cradle to His bitter Cross ; " here you will witness His 
Burial, and His glorious Resurrection, and Ascension, 
and the fulfilment of the promise of the Father in the 
descent of the Spirit — and will adore with holy joy on 
that crowning festival of Trinity, the whole Three 
. Persons in the One Godhead, covenated in the work of 
our salvation. 

Such, dear brethren, are some few of the blessings 
which you may expect from your church ; such some 
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few of the testimonies, which it will lift up among you 
d and His work. Can I pass on without a word 
tiortatton to you, that you thwart not such 
gs — that you let not such testimonies be given 
t yourselves ? Oh love your church ! Throng its 
from week to week, as to-day. Be proud of it. 
t the first dew of the morning of its usefulness 
;d up. Do not, when its outward brightness has 
way, and it puts on the dingy shadows of our 
netropolis, cease any the more to enter into its 
vith thanksgiving and into its courts with praise, 
an it ever, through the years to come, as a monu- 
of your covenant with God — not a dumb but a 
ng monument, — ever inviting you to Him, ever tell- 
>u of Him, ever carrying forward, by your means, 
jrk in the world : " a witness to you, lest ye deny 
rod," Solemn and touching words these : " lest ye 
'our God." " The Lord turned and looked upon 
" — how often has this verse sent a thrill through 
arts, and brought unbidden tears to our eyes I And 
liis stone of witness the Lord turns, not now from 
ony, but from His glory, and looks on every one of 
Are you, as Peter was, in the midst of your denials 
g to the world — living to self — living without 
Oh, let not this protest be in vain. For re- 
;r well, that by this church standing in these 
, by every prayer offered here, by every scripture 
lere, by every sermon preached here, by every 
lent administered here, one more cry is raised 
t every ungodly man around — one more witness 
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shall arise against him in the last solemn judgment. 
Rather let all these be to each of you gathered and 
hoarded treasures, laid up where no rust or moth can 
decay, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal. 
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SERMON XX. 

(Preached in 1854.) 
CtoD xt^HUi^ tit )prouD« 

" Godresisteth M^/r<w^."— I Pet. v. 5. 

We may well believe, that an influence must reach deep 
indeed, which lowers a man's thoughts of himself. In 
the world, we find such an effect produced on men only 
by the lapse of time, and long working of adverse cir- 
cumstances. The opposite effect is indeed soon wrought. 
We are all so prone to think too highly of ourselves, that 
a few days of unexpected success, a few laudatory phrases 
spoken by others, a few apparent advantages in inter- 
course or argument, will suffice to raise a huge fabric of 
self-esteem, which it will take the disappointments and 
failures and neglects of years to fret away. What one 
of the sweetest poets of our old literature said of the 
body, — 

** The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made," ' 

is no less true of that building which we all erect to 
fence our self-esteem from rude contact with the climate 

» Waller. 
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of the world. As Time batters and decays it, — ^levels 
one goodly turret after another, and dashes the gay 
colours out of many a shattered oriel, light from above 
is let in upon us : and many a man never confers with 
Truth, till he talks with her amidst the ruins of his 
palace, which he once built so fair for himself. 

Yet this effect, which it takes many years, and the 
storms of many a winter, to produce on the man of the 
world, the religion of Christ claims to work as its first 
achievement. "Humble yourselves under the mighty 
hand of God.*' That gate of humility, by which we are 
told we must enter into philosophy and science, but 
which so many men of science and philosophy have 
missed, is the only portal to the kingdom of heaven. It 
is the only access, and it is an unwelcome one. For a 
man really to think meanly of himself is the least cheer- 
fully learned of all lessons. Any substitute for it, man- 
kind will gladly accept. Outward mortification, in garb, 
or diet, or social position, is easy in comparison ; and to 
this multitudes have fled as the lesser evil, flattering 
themselves that they were humble, and so becoming 
prouder than ever. Not once nor twice in history has 
the shirt of hair covered the throbbings of the ambitious 
heart, — the cloister witnessed the intrigues of boundless 
love of power. Not once nor twice in our own course, 
when on bended knees before the throne of grace, have 
thoughts of self-congratulation twined themselves, like 
noxious weeds, about our prayers, — have we balanced 
our unworthiness by our confession of it, and found a 
righteousness in the very abjuration of righteousness. 
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So deceitful is pride, so subtle : so exquisite an instru- 
ment in the hand of our tempter to decoy and ruin us. 
And as it is unwelcome to become humble, so it is un- 
questionably difficult : difficult, even to make up our 
minds to the attempt at all : difficult again, to make the 
attempt wisely, soberly, earnestly, and in true simplicity 
of heart 

May God help us to-day, while we endeavour to 
contribute something to such a blessed end, by the con- 
sideration of the words of our text. God resisteth the 
proud. And who are the proud ? Nay, rather, looking 
abroad over mankind, might we ask, who are they 
not? 

One has the pride of birth, A long line of honoured 
ancestry has preceded him : he boasts of the blood of 
heroes and of princes. Fair indeed is his portion and 
truly noble, if he be like the servants of God of old, per- 
fect in his generations ; not disgracing his descent by 
meanness of spirit, but rather striving in the highest 
sense, to be the best of his line. But this is not pride of 
birth, in the sinful and offensive sense. It is the pride 
of birth, to Stand aloof in thought from the poor and 
lowly form, to deny in practice the universal brotherhood 
of mankind, to depreciate God's gifts and God's people, 
and true nobility of character, and Christian graces, in 
comparison with that artificial nobility of human society, 
whose only boast should be, that it has more opportuni- 
ties of doing good ; and whose only exclusiveness, the 
exclusive possession of the noblest kinds of self-denial. 
This pride of birth God resisteth. He resists it, in the 
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course of His Providence. Ages pass on, and each 
brings with it an advance in man. New powers are 
bestowed, new fields of energy and enterprise opened. 
And all this is God's work : the mighty progress of His 
Spirit, leavening the mass of mankind. But we do not 
find that the history of such advances has favoured the 
pride of which we are now speaking. In the vast pro- 
gress which God has granted to the generations of men, 
it has not been chiefly the high-born nor the mighty, 
who have stood in the van, — who have pointed the way 
to the triumphs of discovery, or tamed the rude powers 
of nature by the finer powers of science and skill : — these 
victories have been won by hands hardened with daily 
labour, and heads throbbing with the midnight toil of 
thought. And their effect has been, not to cherish, but 
to chasten the pride of birth. That levelling of men, 
which we all so justly dread when wrought suddenly 
from below, God in the course of time is accomplishing 
from above ; not by bringing down aught that is truly 
excellent among us, but by lifting up that which is mean 
on the one hand, and casting down the vanity of men on 
the other. And in this His work of Providence, He 
resisteth the proud of whom we speak. By degrees, the 
esteem in which less-instructed generations held the 
merely high born, will be, as it is being, lessened, and 
will vanish away : and men will look to them, as they 
are already looking (and thank God that we can say, 
not in vain), for noble fruits of high example, and exalted 
deeds of charity and mercy. 

Another is proud of his wealth. The superiority 
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which the first fancied he possessed by his descent from 
noble ancestors, this man claims through his ascent from 
beneath by diligence which has achieved success. It 
will perhaps not be so easy to persuade him, that God 
resists him by His Providence, seeing that he can quote 
Providence in his favour ; seeing that all his successful 
ventures, all his large returns, all his upward steps, are 
proofs to him that God*s Providence is for him. But it 
is none the less true, that here also God by His Provi- 
dence resisteth the proud. The mere pride of the pos- 
session of this world*s means, how does it make discord 
with all the course of God's government, and God's re- 
demption, of the world ! How does Christ pour scorn 
upon the merely wealthy, by His precept and His prac- 
tice — ^by His precept, in such discourses as the parable 
of the rich fool, who was making calculation for years to 
come, enlarging his store houses, when that night his 
soul was to be required of him : and in His practice, 
seeing that He, when on earth, would none of the 
riches of this world, but was born in a poor and humble 
station, though He was the King of Heaven, And to 
keep more strictly at present to the course of His Provi- 
dence, can the proud in wealth, any more than the proud 
in birth, flatter themselves that they are working with 
God, when it is notorious that both these classes are 
usually found among the opponents of the true advance 
of mankind — among the last to read the warnings of 
Providence, or move at its call of encouragement. God 
resisteth the pride of wealth. How often do we see some 
portion of the conflict of resistance — how often do we 
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witness riches making to themselves wings at God*s 
command, and flying away — God breaking down, as in 
the case of Job, one stay after another, till at last the 
rich man is left alone and helpless in the day of his 
sorrow. And how many portions of the conflict are 
there which we do not see ! when age grows on, or health 
fails, and a deep voice within speaks more and more 
audibly that the day is fast coming when all these things 
shall be no longer, what failings of spirit are there — what 
inward struggles between the maintenance of the habitual 
pride, and the recognition of the truth now forced on the 
soul! 

God resisteth the pride of wealth. And when God 
resisteth, who shall withstand Him ? Then is the day 
of His final victory, when " the rich man also dieth : " 
when all his revenues cannot keep his spirit here on 
earth, nor all the splendour of his tomb preserve that 
spirit's cherished tenement from decay. 

Another is proud of his power. But here too God 
fights against pride. The mighty ruler, who possesses 
as his own vast tracts of this earth, and grasps in his 
ambition for more, who reviews in his thoughts the mind 
of the nations, and assumes for his plans the consent of 
some, the indifference of others, the powerlessness of all 
to resist him, is sometimes reminded, by unexpected 
failure and disgrace, that the Lord reigneth, and is too 
strong for the proud. Nor can we forget that other 
notable example with which our early days were con- 
versant, when we saw — 
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"The desolator desolate, 
The victor overthrown ; 
The arbiter of others* fate 
A suppliant for his own I '* 

And that which God writes in large on the world's 
history, visible from the ends of the earth, is not want- 
ing written in smaller characters in almost every circle 
of human experience : " He putteth down the mighty 
from their seats : He hath scattered the proud in the 
imagination of their hearts." 

The pride of another is in his talent Not the acci- 
dent of birth, nor the vulgar vanity of wealth, nor the 
precarious possession of power, causes his self-gratula- 
tion ; but the noble endowment of mental ability — of 
that which after all, in these our lands and our modern 
states of society, makes the true difference between man 
and man. This, we may think, may well make a man 
proud ; and we are accustomed to excuse this sort 
of pride more than those others, and to deal with it 
as if it were more to be justified. But, oh brethren, 
God will not endure this, any more than those other 
kinds. He resisteth this as the rest. How often has 
the pride of talent presumed to prescribe rules to the 
Creator — to lay down systems for His universe, and 
boundaries for the operations of His laws ; and as 
fast as He, Whose glory it is to conceal a matter, has 
seen fit to reveal the hidden springs of His actions, the 
speculators have been put to shame, the chains of dog- 
matic systems loosed, the pride of talent laid low. And 
after all, what is it.? What does the man of science 
know ? What can the man of ability penetrate } Could 
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we take our station behind that keen eye whose glance 
lesser men^shrink from, behind that lofty brow which 
asserts superiority and commands assent, we should 
see how little the greatest mind has to be proud of ; we 
should trace the one-sidedness, the pettiness, the selfish- 
ness of mere talent ; we should know, with how little 
wisdom the world is taught Could we rise to the 
stations of those holy and happy beings who are strong 
in might, serving the Lord, and look down on our lower 
race, set here to strive for truth and seek after Him, — 
how mean the pride of talent would appear to us — how 
suicidal — that those who are set to run the race, and 
nobly endowed for winning the prize, should stand still 
admiring the strength which they do not put forth, — or 
still worse, use it in deviating from the course set before 
them. And if we could rise yet higher and see as He 
seeth before Whom all things are naked and open, every 
department of knowledge disclosed in all its proportions 
and all its bearings, surely we should feel how true it is 
that " He scorneth the scorners ; " that before Him all 
the strength of man is but weakness. Is but weakness ; 
for, oh brethren, this pride of talent, again what is it ? 
One touch of His heavy hand on the spring of human 
vitality, one pressure on either side of that nice balance 
on which this combination of body and spirit is sus- 
pended, and where is mental ability, where is talent t 
Oh, rather tremble in self-abasement, ye that are en- 
dowed with' this most precarious of God's gifts, this gift 
which, more than any other, soils and ruffles and fades 
in the using ; — and cast away the pride of talent, and 
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become humble men of prayer, that He will teach you 
to train this frail and tender plant to bring forth fruit to 
His glory. 

But there is one, far above all these sources and 
nutriments of pride, more common, and more destruc- 
tive. Many, many men are proud of their character ; 
their inward moral worth ; their sobriety, and respect- 
ability, and fair outward standing. And far be it from 
any Christian preacher to depreciate any of these. They 
are all precious possessions, possessions to be thankful 
for, to be most watchful over ; but not possessions to be 
proud of. Here again God resisteth the proud. The 
self-righteous man, who feels not the deep unworthiness 
of his own heart, has not God on his side. For him 
God has provided no redeniption. "I came," says 
Christ, " not to call the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance;" and in the affecting words of the Gospel, "There 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance." For them, why should a Saviour be pro- 
vided to atone for sin ? Why should the precious Lamb 
of God be sacrificed on the Cross ? Such persons are 
commonly found regarding Christ as a teacher merely, 
as did Nicodemus of old ; and they are perfectly con- 
sistent in so doing. If we can save ourselves by the 
uprightness of our moral characters, if we have a right- 
eousness wherein to stand before God, then Christ need 
not have died, but need only have shown us the way 
wherein to walk, and we could all have followed it. 

But, dear brethren, such is not the Saviour in Whom 
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we believe. We believe in Jesus Who gave Himself for 
us — Who died in our nature, which was tainted with 
the guilt of sin, and of that sin He paid the penalty ; 
and every man who cometh to Him must come as a 
sinner, convinced of his own unworthiness and pollution 
and nothingness, and entering by an act of simple faith 
into the accomplished work of Christ. Then, and then 
only, will the life which he lives in the flesh be accept- 
able to God, when it is lived by faith of the Son 
of God, Who loved him and gave Himself for him : 
then only, when he casts away pride in his own recti- 
tude, and deeply feels his need of an atoning Saviour 
for forgiveness, for acceptance with God, for the gift of 
the Holy Spirit to guide and to sanctify him. Thus 
will all his feelings, on self-contemplation, be brought 
into their right place ; thus his life of moral rectitude, 
now become truly so, and based on high and legitimate 
motive, will be no longer a source of boasting, but of 
deep and humble thankfulness; and his thanksgiving 
will no longer be that of the proud Pharisee, " God, 
I thank Thee that I am not as other men are ; " ^ but 
that of the humble and Christian Pharisee, " I thank my 
God that I laboured more abundantly than they all, yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me." ^ Till 
this is so, the self-righteous man will find God against 
him. As God's time goes on, and His great plans 
ripen, the self-righteous will be further and further from 
his end and object. Build as he will, one day's sickness, 
one stroke of bereavement, one hour of mental suffering, 

* Luke xviii. ii. ' i Cor. xv. lo. 
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lays all his boasted fabric in the dust. Well for him, if 
this be discovered and frankly acknowledged, before it 
be too late to raise. an enduring building on the one 
Foundation than which no man can lay another, which 
God Himself hath placed. 

God, then, resisteth the proud. Whether the above 
itioned, or any other thing be the source and nutri- 
it of pride, — as long as the heart dwells in a fair 
itation of its own, it has no place in God's spiritual 
pie ; self-satisfaction is an insuperable barrier to the 
iption of the Gospel of Christ. 

Does it not become us then diligently to search and 
ourselves in this matter ? The pride of birth, the 
le of wealth, the pride of talent, the pride of character, 
' common are these, single or combined, in human 
ety? How usual it is rather to look for them as 
aral, and to commend them as creditable, than to 
ird them as sinful, and odious in God's sight It 
' perhaps operate as a check on pride, to reflect, 
; God is against us ; to look onward and see nothing 
defeat and dismay before us — a breaking down of 
boast in the day of our weakness, and being left 
lout a stay to lean on. 

But I am told that it is the nature of man to have 
ething wherein to glory ; that we cannot pass onward 
fe without some cherished object which we may clasp 
ur bosoms, and call our own, and feel ourselves the 
er and the wiser and the happier for being possessed 
And, say my friends to me, if you deprive us of our 
ects of glorying and take from us all wherein we 
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delight, you will leave us aimless, joyless, spiritless. 
This will never be : men will not listen to you ; and 
your preaching will fall within that censure which you 
have so often pronounced, of unreality and exaggeration. 
Will you take from us all these satisfactions and solaces 
of life — birth, wealth, talent, character ! No, brethren, 
not one of them. All are God's gifts ; all are good ; all 
are full of seeds for good, of golden opportunities. I 
would not take away one of these, nor rob one of them 
of its charm. But I would place them all where they 
may be safely and advantageously used. I would not 
allow any of them the first place in your regard, or let 
any of them be the object which you delight in ; but 
would set far above them all a possession which no 
worldly circumstances can confer, or withdraw, no 
individual ability earn, nor the want of it forfeit, nor 
human worth deserve ; that possession of which one 
who had inherited birth and possessed talent and cha- 
racter could say, " God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of Christ Jesus my Lord. What things 
were gain unto me, those I counted loss for Christ."^ 
Here is an object in which man may glory. It is the 
true exaltation of our nature, for there it was united to 
the Godhead, and its ransom from sin was wrought in 
the person of the Son of God ; — it is every man's best 
and only boast, for it belongs to him not in virtue of 
aught which the world gave or can take away, of aught 
which depends on personal acquirement or efficiency, of 
aught which can be marred by our own natural infirmity, 

» Gal. vi. 14 ; Phil. iii. 7, 8. 
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but in virtue of the covenant promise of the everlasting 
God, Who so loved the world that He "gave His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life." ^ 

Be found in this way, — have this for your possession 
and your boast, and God will no longer resist you. 
Your course will be in blessed harmony with His Divine 
will, which is, to sanctify and to save you ; He will be 
for you and none can be against you ; and when the 
proud are humbled, and all their reliance swept away, 
your confidence shall stand, and none shall make you 
afraid. 

* John iii. i6. 
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(Preached in 1854.) 
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^^ God . , , giveth grace to the hutnble,^^ — I Pet. v. 5. 

Last Sunday we meditated on the fact, that "God 
resisteth the proud." We traced pride through some 
of its varieties, — the pride of birth, the pride of wealth, 
the pride of power, the pride of talent, the pride of 
character, — and we saw in all these the proud man 
opposed to God, and God the proud man's enemy. 
To-day let us look on the other side of the same subject. 
God is the humble man's friend — He giveth grace to the 
humble. 

But who are the humble ? Where may we find, and 
how shall we know, these friends of God ? It will be 
to avoid mistakes on this matter, that I shall spend the 
principal part of my sermon in endeavouring to answer 
this inquiry. 

We use the word " humble," as we do many others, 
in two senses : in one, as referring to matter-of-fact with- 
out, in another as referring to matter of feeling within. 
A man is in humble circumstances, or lives in a humble 
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dwelling. This is the first and simpler meaning of the 
word. A man is himself humble ; this is the transferred 
and less simple meaning, and obviously the only one 
with which we are at present concerned. The humble, 
are those who are low in their estimation of themselves. 
The quality described is one, like pride its opposite, 
lodged in the heart, and thence working on the conduct. 
Now it is important to keep in view this distinction 
of the outward and inward meanings of the word ; 
because it will save us from common mistakes. It is, 
for instance, very frequently assumed, that the high 
born must be proud, the lowly born humble ; the wealthy 
man proud, the poor man humble; and so on of the 
other advantages and disadvantages of station, acquire- 
ment, or ability, of which we treated last Sunday. But 
this is plainly wrong. It is doubtless true, that high 
circumstances, and all kinds of superiority, tend to 
beget pride ; and that low circumstances and inferiority 
tend to suggest humble thoughts : but it is also true 
that the existence of these qualities does not depend 
on outward circumstances, nor can it be measured by 
them. We may have humility in the highest station, 
and pride in the lowest. Nay, in one case, that of the 
very first order of talent, it is far more common to find 
humility than in the very lowest, where ignorance of a 
man's ignorance and weakness leaves his natural pride 
unchecked. So that, due regard being had to the in- 
fluence of outward circumstances, we may safely treat 
of this quality in its root, without taking them into 
consideration. 
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The humble man then thinks lowly of himself. But 
again, how "thinks lowly of himself"? Because there 
are various ways of having a low opinion of one's self, 
which do not amount to humility. Let us mention 
some of them. One man depreciates himself, to save 
himself trouble. He rates himself altogether below the 
place which he is fitted by God's Providence to fill, and 
thus escapes the toil and responsibility of filling it. He 
conceives himself to be wanting in ability for active life : 
he shrinks from the struggle and competition of the 
world about him : he lives powerless for good, and leaves 
no useful work behind him, — just because he masked his 
self-love under humility, and avoided duties which he 
was well able to have performed. It is quite plain that 
it is not of such humble men that our text speaks, when 
it says, " God giveth grace to the humble." For such 
men are commonly not found in the way of grace, ix, 
of seeking strength from above to help them ; and we 
know the condition of all obtaining grace from above, 
is, " Seek, and ye shall find." 

Nor is true humility, such as is here spoken of, merely 
a disposition naturally modest and retiring. Such a 
disposition is an eminent blessing, as predisposing 
towards true humility ; but it is not the thing itself. 
We have in society hundreds of men truly modest, never 
overrating themselves or their po\yers, nor seeking high 
things for themselves, of whom it yet can never be said 
that they are seekers of God's grace, seeing that they are 
mere natural men, not influenced by religious principles. 

Nor again, is the truly humble man one ignorant 
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of himself, and so thinking lowly of himself. A careless, 
unwatchful man, who does not look within, nor take 
account of his state and character, can never be truly- 
humble. His humility is a degradation — the contented- 
ness of one who rests satisfied with a lower state than 
that in which he ought to be, and aspires no higher. 

True humility again is inconsistent with ignorance 
of other men, or indifference towards them. It is on 
this point that it is most commonly and most severely 
tried. A man is content to humble himself before his 
Maker. God is at an inconceivable distance, and never 
likely to come into collision with his interests or into 
comparison with him personally ; but other men are his 
neighbours and his rivals, jostling against him every 
day. Besides, humbling himself before God may be 
done in private, — or by a few convenient phrases, uttered 
or listened to in public ; whereas, to take the measure of 
himself by other men, and become conscious of his many 
superiors, his few equals, his very few inferiors, involves 
a practical series of self-mortifications, such as few men 
like to undergo. So that we have false humility fre- 
quently taking refuge in this excuse : a miserable sinner 
when speaking to God, but claiming to be without taint 
or reproach when measured by men, or professing total 
insulation from them, and independence of their position 
and opinion. 

Nor again must the truly humble man be ignorant 
of God. On the one hand, as we have just now seen, 
other men are used by the humble man as standards 
whereby to see his own deficiency; yet his ultimate 
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reference is always to God. And one of the features 
of his humility is this : that he does not form in his own 
mind, and by his own powers, a God for himself, but is 
content to accept God*s own account of Himself, as he 
finds it in His holy Word. On this account of the 
Divine character and mercy, his humility is founded. 
"Lord, what is man?" is not only his question of 
inference from the glories of the starry heavens, but his 
question of admiring love for the wondrous condescension 
of God in Redemption. 

And the truly humble man must avoid two extremes: 
presumption, and distrust The former none will suspect 
him to be in danger of incurring ; but the latter is very 
often his snare. We find it frequently supposed to be 
the essence of true humility, to shrink from applying 
the promises of God to a man's self : to profess to believe 
God, and yet in the depth of the heart to disbelieve 
Him ; to stand faltering outside the door of the kingdom 
of heaven, when we are commanded to knock and it 
shall be opened to us. 

This brief sketch of what true humility is not, will 
have prepared us to describe it as it really is. 

First of all then, the humble man must be a spiritual 
fyian — a believer in Christ Jesus. Other men may be 
modest — may be retiring — may be unselfish — but the 
Christian alone can be humble. They want the great 
source, the central point of humility. They may say, 
"What am I among so many millions of my fellow- 
creatures ? " they may say, " What am I compared to 
the great and holy Creator ? " they may say, " What am 
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I, who know so little of the manifold works and deep 
ways of God ? " but they cannot say, " What am I that 
the Son of God should have given Himself for me ? " 
They know perchance that they are weak, erring, in- 
consistent; but only the Christian knows that he is 
a sinner. No man knows thus in the inner depths of 
his heart, until God's Holy Spirit has wrought there ; — 
has opened his eyes to see that in him, which Christ 
came to save him from — and has brought him in abase- 
ment to the foot of Christ's Cross. Your natural 
faculties and feelings, dear brethren, will never lead you 
to humility. To self-depreciation they may lead you ; 
to self-distrust they may lead you ; to ambition dis- 
appointed, pride soured, confidence withheld, they may 
lead you ; but nothing can lead a man to humility, 
except God's blessed Spirit, breaking up the hard and 
fallow ground within, showing a man what he himself is, 
and what Christ is : two truths, of which the natural man 
is ignorant. 

What he himself is. The humble man must know 
himself. And here, as everywhere, let us not be con- 
tent with vague words. Know himself? Why, do we 
not all confess ourselves every Sunday to be miserable 
sinners ? What would you have more than this know- 
ledge and this confession, of which you have just now 
been speaking so highly? I would have very much 
more; and for this reason, on which I will dwell at 
length presently; that my humility, of which I am 
speaking, is not to be a mere matter of confession, not 
a mere sense of weakness, not a mere phase of self- 
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abasement, but a living, stirring power ; because I want 
a humility which will not lie prostrate and let Providence 
pass on, but one which will up and be doing, yea, and 
wrestle with God for grace and blessing. And so my 
humble man must know himself, in the plain, common 
sense, matter of detail, meaning of the words : must 
know himself just as we know a wood or a city, — all 
the great straight paths, which lead on in his character 
to the action and the throng, — all the resting-places by 
the way, all the false turnings which would guide amiss, 
all the valleys which need exalting, the rough places 
which must be made plain, the mountains and hrlls 
which must be laid low. Thus our humble man must 
be a watchful man, a practical man, a man with his 
eyes open, a man practising self-examination. And by 
this, mind, I do not mean a man who sits down once 
a month or so with a book before him, and strives to 
bind that which is impalpable and immaterial down to 
a string of artificially arranged questions, that may be 
useful, and may answer for some purposes ; but it will 
not do for humility. Oh no ; we must have a more 
continuous work, a more real work than that. The 
self-examination which we want, is the keen gaze of 
a watchful inward eye directed on the thoughts and 
words and deeds of common, daily, unromantic life ; 
asking its questions in plain trivial inevitable English, 
not raising by theological terms a convenient mist, 
which may throw its search at fault It is a self- 
examination which takes account of every failure, every 
false step, every success also; and by each and all of 
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these, contributes towards genuine self-knowledge. It 
is a habit of self-examination, becoming at length, like 
other habits, a second nature — yea, belonging to that 
better nature, which is begotten in us by God's Holy 
Spirit. Such a habit will teach a man a real low estimate 
of himself, grounded on fact, not prescribed on paper 
merely : dealing with actual, not with suggested wants ; 
with real, not exaggerated depravities. 

And what Christ is. If the ground of true humility 
is to be, as we said, the comparison of my unworthiness 
with that which Christ has done for me, then a due 
appreciation of this latter must be essential to it. You 
may say, " Do we not all know what Christ is ? " Oh 
brethren, would that you did. For it is a lesson not to 
be learned from books, nor from catechisms, nor from 
teachers, though all these are good and proper introduc- 
tions to it There is but one teacher who can teach you 
what Christ is, and that is God Himself All who know 
this, are taught of God, How am I to measure my own 
unworthiness, how ever to arrive at true humility, till I 
know what Christ is to me? How will all doctrinal 
correctness ever give me this doctrine ? How shall I be 
able to transfer to my own case, where I never felt it, 
the expression of other's self-abasement in making this 
comparison ? But suppose this link supplied ; suppose 
my soul has laid hold on Christ as my personal Saviour 
— what ground, and what food, is there here for true 
humility !' The Son of God manifested in my nature — 
standing in that nature at God's right hand— having 
brought it through that life of humble obedience, that 
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contradiction of sinners, that death of shame, that grave 
of forgetfulness— and all on behalf of me — that I might 
be made partaker of the Divine nature, and of His glory 
which He has with the Father. And in this partaking 
of Christ I am upheld by the power of God through my 
own faith. If I waver, I fall. Oh is not this, felt in the 
depth of the heart, enough to make and keep a man 
humble ? Is not every day's delinquence best measured 
by constant reference to the perfect pattern cf Him Who 
is my Lord and my God ? Are not the dark spots on 
me best seen in the light of His pure and spotless love ? 

And you will gather from this, that for true humility, 
Faith is absolutely necessary. So far are those from the 
truth, who place humility in want of faith ; in a shrinking 
from taking God at His word, — and living a life of fear 
whether we are or are not the objects intended to receive 
His Gospel. 

You will also see, that this humility is of that kind, 
which will not let a man remain in indolence or in 
despondency, but will spur him on to endure hardness, 
and finish his course with patience. It is measured by 
and dependent on, my sense of the difference between 
what I ought to be, — holy, pure, zealous for good, blessed 
and a blessing, — and what I am ; and this gained not by 
vague surmises, nor by random self-condemnation, but 
by practical knowledge of myself and of Christ. Will 
not the effect of it be to draw me nearer to God — to 
make me every day more anxious to be a worthier 
member of His covenant, a better disciple of His Son, a 
more loving and obedient child of His family ? 
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And now the assertion of our text comes to be con- 
sidered, — " God giveth grace to the humbled There is no 
difficulty now in seeing that that is so. For it is the 
humble who are ever seeking that grace. The proud 
have no sense of their need of it ; but it is the daily 
bread of the humble. Prayer for it is to them not an 
irksome duty, not a prescribed form to be got through, 
but the work of the heart, the struggle of the whole man 
for more strength to walk in God's ways. It is to the 
humble then that the promises are made, — "Seek and 
ye shall find ; ask and ye shall have ; knock and it shall 
be opened unto you." 

" God giveth grace to the humble." Yes, brethren, 
in every department of life this is true ; upon every por- 
tion of man's spiritual and mental action this blessing 
pronounced on humility flows forth. If it be the pursuit 
of knowledge, we find that the humble patient Christian 
inquirer is he whose labours are crowned with success ; 
if it be in the great struggle of life, we find that those 
who think least of self, and most of duty, are they who 
are raised to the head of human excellence and com- 
mand the respect and admiration of ages ; if it be in the 
endurance of sorrow or sickness or bereavement, it is the 
humble man who passes calmly through trouble, and 
reaps the sweet uses of adversity ; if it be in matters of 
deeper interest, even those touching the immortal spirit, 
we see the humble unobtrusive Christian most upheld in 
the hour of danger and in the approach of death. " God 
giveth grace to the humble." But grace is only the 
beginning of glory. He Who carries them onward by 
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His grace here, will take them into His glory hereafter. 
" He/* says the Psalmist, " will beautify the meek with 
salvation." 

And now, dear friends, let me beseech you, in all 
stations and under all circumstances, to cultivate humility, 
as that habit of character which God especially loves, 
and endows with the graces of His Holy Spirit. And 
be not deceived in your pursuit There are many false 
kinds of humility abroad. There is ascetic humility, 
ostentatious humility, humility which is the cloak for 
pride. But oh seek not, and practise not, any of these ; 
seek and practise that which we have been endeavouring 
to describe; which, grounded on Christ, on His work of 
redeeming love, acquires a genuine habit of measuring 
self aright ; and not stopping here, carries into common 
life and converse a lowly, courteous, meek demeanour : 
which shrinks at no acknowledged duty, not from confi- 
dence in self, but from confidence in God ; which hates 
and banishes all display, in week-day religion, or in 
Sunday religion ; which feels and puts in practice what 
others talk about ; and while so many are after all 
serving themselves, really and truly serves God for the 
love of Christ. 

This if you seek and practise, I cannot promise you 
immediate fame, or worldly distinction in a moment ; 
but I can promise you a spirit lifted far above such 
things. The humble may often have to endure the 
vauntings of the proud — may be thrust aside and passed 
by ; but even here, at last they shall be honoured ; and 
remember, that here is not their reward. 
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For who can speak of their triumphs, in that day 
when all shall be righted — when many that are first 
shall be last, and the last, first ? Then, how many shall 
be found, of whom the world was not worthy, and the 
Church had hardly heard, standing high on the right 
hand of the Redeemer. How many dear children, who 
have learnt their first lesson from the lowly Saviour, — 
and fallen asleep in their meekness — how many fond 
Christian mothers, who have humbly toiled on in their 
appointed place, ministering and sustaining, with none 
to minister to or sustain them, till the strength has failed, 
and they have passed away — how many humble pastors, 
who have laboured unknown and unappreciated in rural 
solitudesj till the Chief Shepherd sent and fetched them — 
how many diligent poor men and women, who knew 
their Bibles, and lived by them though none gave them 
credit for it. These all have gone down, and the waves 
of Time have closed over them, and we hear of them no 
more. But they shall all be there — a bright army, noble 
in bearing, spotless in beauty, raised in His perfect 
image. Whom they loved, and Whose humility they 
followed. And uncounted ages after, when Pride and 
Pomp have been long ago forgotten as a dream, — they 
shair still be there, — lifted to heights of glory and of 
love, to which no human imagination can follow. " He 
hath put down the mighty from their seats ; and hath 
exalted the humble and meek." 

Let you and me, brethren, pray, and strive ever, that 
their lot may be ours : their portion of grace, and their 
inheritance of glory. 



SERMON XXII. 

(Preached in 1855.) 

" Shouldst not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant^ even 

as I had pity on iheeV^ — Matt, xviii. 33. 

The lesson conveyed by this parable is, that we owe 
to our fellow-creatures forbearance and forgiveness as 
a matter of absolute justice ; that, as God in Christ has 
forgiven us, we are bound in like manner to forgive 
them. I would to-day take the ground of the parable, 
without confining myself to the peculiar specific act 
which it enforces ; and on that ground speak of the 
Christian duty of justice, — both in general, and be- 
tween man and man ; of rendering to others that which 
>ve would receive ourselves ; and of dealing with our- 
selves truly and fairly, as God deals with us all. The 
maxim of our Saviour's which I have just cited, presents 
to us in fact but another form of the rule proposed 
in our text. We cannot form a more complete idea 
of our own best interest, than by reviewing God's deal- 
ings with us, and contemplating their result. He is 
doing for us all things well. He has given us our being 
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and all that makes it desirable ; and if at any time His 
dispensations seem harsh or mysterious, we are sure 
it is not because He is capricious or cruel, but because 
we_cannot penetrate the depth of His love for us^ which 
would do us good even in spitejof our present wish es. 
The best and healthiest form then of what we wish 
should be done unto us, will be gained by observing 
what God has done and is doing for us and for all. 
And therefore when our Lord would set us a pattern 
for our conduct to others, He refers to the universal 
bounty and justice of God, Who is no respecter of per- 
sons, and says, "Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect." 

Here then let us lay our foundation. We owe to 
ourselves, and to one another, justice of dealing, because 
we live in a world in which we are all justly dealt with. 
God has set us the pattern, by His own dealings towards 
us. He is equal in His regards to all of us ; causes 
His sun to shine on the bad and the good, and is kind 
even to the unthankful and the evil. Such would be 
a general ground why man should be just to man ; and 
as far as I can see, it is the only safe general ground. 
To base the duty of justice upon the necessities of 
human society, is to build it on the sand ; for that 
society may be, and has been ever, changing in its 
aspect and requirements. To found it again on th e 
testimony of each man's conscience, is equally futile. 
For that conscience is so enfeebled, and its testimony so 
invalidated, by the corruption of our common nature, 
that it is and has long been proved, wholly inadequate 
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to the work of ensuring justice between man and man. 
But if God*s dealings be set up as our pattern of justice, 
His bounty in creation and providence, His revelation 
of His will in the kingdom of grace, then we have a 
definite object set before us ; we have solid unchange- 
able ground whereon to plant our feet. He who knows 
most of God, — who has entered most deeply into com- 
munion with Him and is most familiarized to His 
service, should be best prepared to show to all around 
him that equity of dealing, which he has learned in the 
school of the great Benefactor Himself. Or to carry 
the same thought further, he who knows and has felt 
hi s Sav iour's love to him, ought to be possessed with 
the same mind which was in Christ Jesus, and to be 
ready at any cost to live in truth and do that which 
is fair and just, after his Lord's bright example. So 
that we ground the Christian duty of justice on motives 
directly connected with the faith itself It is no mere 
habit, which has accrued from years of good education 
or of conformity with the usages of society — but is 
a distinct portion of the Christian man's conscious en- 
deavour, arising from the fresh springs of his faith and 
hope and love. Wherever he is, if he be a Christian 
in more than the name, he ought to be a man of more 
fair dealing, more honourable conduct, than other men 
who have not his motives to action. The majority of 
ungodly men carry their ideas of justice to others only 
as far as the world requires. In the sight of men, or at 
all events of those for whose opinion they care, they are 
very scrupulous that there should be no perceptible flaw 
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in their conduct ; but beyond this, they are not so 
careful. Many there are doubtless, who from habit, or 
early teaching, or the blessed gift of a high and honour- 
able character, extend their views and practice of justice 
much further than this ; are fair and equitable from 
a higher motive than mere standing well in society, and 
would .on no account transgress the bounds of such 
dealing, whether seen of men or not. But if the funda- 
mental motive which the Gospel supplies be wanting, 
the field of view of such persons is usually very limited. 
They are blameless in the practice of justice as far as 
they go ; but that is a very little way indeed. 

The Christian differs equally from the one and the 
other of these classes, in possessing both the highest 
motive, and the surest guarantee for a wide and ever 
increasing view of his duty. This will be better seen 
by-and-by, when we illustrate our position by bringing 
forward cases in point. 

Let us now ask ourselves, Wherein most especially 
does the duty of justice consist ? And we will begin 
with a man's thoughts. The natural thoughts of man 
are for self, and as regards the wide world, for self only. 
He looks on himself as cast among the multitude, to 
find his own profit and success as he best rnay. Qther 
men, unless naturally connected with himself, do not 
enter into his considerations at all, further than as they 
may serve his own ends. He in the language of Scrip- 
ture, looks on his own things, not on the things of others. 
Now this is to begin his actions in injustice. We are 
not put into the world for ourselves alone. We are 
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bound to look not only on our own things, but also 
on the things of others ; to regard ourselves as bound 
to the vast family of man, and to think of nothing that 
affects our fellow-creatures as alien from us. This may 
sound to some of us very common-place ; but the adop- 
tion of such a view would entirely alter the complexion 
of many men's practice. Let us follow this out some- 
what in detail. Thy possessions — the abundance which 
thou hast inherited, or which thine own labours have 
been blest with — whose is it, and for what purpose 
bestowed ? Thou sayest, it is mine own. Let us stop 
and analyze this possessive pronoun " mine own." And 
what is " thyself ^^ which claims such an exclusive right 
in this portion of God's bounties } A reasonable crea- 
ture, surrounded with responsibilities. In this sense if 
thou wilt grant it, I will allow that thy possessions are 
thine own. Take them and spend them in fulfilling those 
responsibilities, as in the sight of Him to Whom all 
account must be given. Take them and spend them, if 
thou wilt, on thy w/io/e self; that self which is eternal ; that 
self which is no island being, cut off from all around, but 
a mere link in a vast chain of brotherhood. Let this 
be recognized ; let every thrill of delight which thine 
abundance gives thee, spread out in widening circles 
around thee, and in thy blessedness let all who touch 
thee be blessed; then I will accept a sense, in which, 
thy possessions are thine own. But if thou wilt substi- 
tute for this large and only equitable sense of the word, 
a narrow and miserable one ; if for the eye that searches 
the world in quest of misery to relieve, thou hast nought 
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but the gaze that turns inward and downward, — that 
feeds on the paltry tinsel of plate and furniture and 
equipagej if instead of building thyself a home in men^s 
hearts and God's remembrances, thou art making thyself 
aTiarge place in this world, casting field to field and 
chamber to chamber; then no matter what the world 
calls thee — I must call thee, because God calls thee, an 
unjust man, an aider and abettor, nay, a committer of 
fraud in the world. Once more then ; thy possessions 
— whose are they, and for what purpose bestowed? 
They are God's ; as much His, now that thou hast the 
handling of them, as before thou wert born into the 
world. And for what purpose bestowed? To ad- 
minister them for Him. Thou art a steward. — If in 
the absence of his lord, a steward were to lay out the 
money entrusted to him, not in his lord's matters, but 
his own ; to be building himself a goodly house, while 
his lord's mansion was going to ruin ; to be laying up 
secret hoards, while his lord's affairs were neglected and 
in confusion ; we should all know by what name to call 
him ; we should all know what catastrophe of exposure 
and disgrace awaited him on his lord's return. Yet just 
this is the case of every self-indulgent man, every indolent 
man, every luxurious man, every ambitious man. The 
very first principles of justice require thee to look on 
thy possessions as thus lent thee, thus entr^i stedto thee, 
to be administered, and given account of. And these 
very principles will keep thee from unwise and ridiculous 
extremes. Every man, by the birth, and the portion of 
this world's goods, which God has allotted him, is placed 
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in a certain position in society, which he is bound to fill 
with credit and usefulness, with generosity and courtesy. 
There, and around that post, his duties lie ; there is the 
business of his stewardship to be transacted. And if 
he be a just man, this consideration will keep him from 
running into any wild extremes, or indeed from imagin- 
ing that there is any danger of so running, in the 
bestowal of his possessions. I say this, not so much 
that our danger lies in this direction, — for the examples 
are but very few and not likely to gain followers, of 
those who sell all that they have' and give to the poor, — 
but because it is the commonest possible excuse of the 
indolent self-indulgent possessor, that he cannot do 
everything or serve everybody; that he has burdens 
enough upon him, and cannot undertake to relieve the 
vast mass of poverty and misery around him ; if he did, 
he must strip his house and his table, — and first denude 
himself of all his influence for good and his position 
in society. Let us not be deceived, brethren, with so 
transparent a fallacy. God's work, the work of his just 
stewards, begins at home. Though its circumference is 
boundless, its centre is fixed. And there is but little 
fear, that the man who there begins it aright, should 
ever wander away from his place and duties in life into 
unreal or romantic benevolence. 

And now let us follow it thither — even to the central 
chamber of a man's heart ; and ask, What thinkest thou 
of thyself f Art thou exercising common fairness there ? 
Is that estimate duly proportioned and balanced ? Hast 
thou set up there a tribunal under the light of God's 
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Spirit, and carried on the apportionment of thine own 
time and talents and faculties to the uses for which He 
made each of them ? Or is all there injustice and wild 
misrule? faculties which might make thee useful laid 
aside, vanities which can but bring thee to grief, made 
of the first importance ? Oh, here is a question for us 
all ; are we doing justice to ourselves ? How many a 
living sympathy has God given thee ; how often in 
social converse canst thou melt at the tale of woe ; how 
heartily canst thou rejoice with them that do rejoice ! 
And where art thou placing these sympathies in thy 
government of thyself? Art thou repressing them, as 
thou wouldst the over-zeal of the importunate and ill- 
timed, for fear they should disturb thy self-satisfaction ? 
Oh thou art doing injustice — injustice to thyself — for 
they are the gems of all thy possessions, and seeds of 
infinite good ; — injustice to those who claim of thee 
their work, and for whom God meant them. Again — 
for we have not yet done with self-justice — what dost 
thou think of thyself? What art thou? An eternal 
undying creature. Thy present life is to thy real life, 
no more than as the moment of awakening, to the whole 
hours and labours of the day. Thou hast conditions of 
being to go through, duties to fulfil, thoughts to think, 
for imagining which the state of time gives thee no 
data ; the faculties for which lie as yet folded within thy 
soul, as the flower in the infant bud. Where, in thine 
estimate, is this eternity — this vast, unknown, final, ever- 
lasting condition ? Where, with regard to it, is this 
state of time ? If thou art not a just man in this point, 
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there is but little chance of justice elsewhere in thy 
course ; for from a right estimate here, all must spring. 
He, for instance, who forgets that the dependent whom 
he neglects must meet him- in that eternity, — that the 
domestic whose soul he has suffered to become over- 
grown with the weeds of ignorance and sin, while he has 
used the service of his bodily sinews, must rise up with 
him and charge him at the bar of God, — how is he 
likely ever to do that servaht justice ? He, who forgets 
that all this mass of misery, which ferments around us 
here in London, will not be brushed out by the waves of 
time, but will meet us there, no longer beneath us, but 
on our level, and require an account of us, — how should 
he do justly and love mercy here as a Christian mart ? 
Ah brethren, justice in us cannot see to do what she 
would by her own radiant light. We must borrow 
light from that other land — light from the glory of Him 
Who reigns there — light from the Lamb Who was slain, 
Who stands in the midst of the throne. And in order to 
reflect that light, we must be ever in the contemplation 
of it. 

And this leads us to another point in which the 
justice of our thoughts may be tried. What think we of 
God? If we are just men, we think of Him as one to 
Whom we owe ourselves— our bodies, souls and spirits — 
our energies, our time, our talents. To all these He has 
a full right, for He made them, and He upholds them ; 
nay. He has even a nearer claim ; He hath bought 
them, by the blood of His dear Son, for the habitation 
of Himself through the Spirit. All the wonderful 
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machinery of this body, its capacities for sustenance, 
and the provision of that sustenance, are of His free 
bounty ; all the still more wonderful powers and facul- 
ties of our minds and spirits, — ouj; unfolding in time, 
o ur p erfection in eternity, — are equally bestowed by 
Him. Where is HCy in our estimate of things and 
persons ? If thou art leaving God out of thine account, 
if thou art placing Him but in an inferior rank — serving 
thyself first, and then God as thou mayest, consistently 
with thine imagined self-interest, — then thou art an 
unjust man ; guilty of fraudulent and unfair conduct 
every hour of thy life. 

But we should be passing over the most direct exer- 
cises of the sense of justice, and those immediately 
connected with the question in our text, were we to 
omit to speak of our thoughts, words and deeds of and 
towards those who are about us in the intercourse of 
life. That charity which thinketh no evil, takes her 
practice from the strictest rule of justice. We have no 
right to think evil of other men ; to set down others, as 
it is our constant temptation to do, as bad men, or as 
acting from unworthy motives. They have a right to 
demand of us, that we give them fair play in our esti- 
mate of them. The golden rule of our Saviour never 
had a more direct application than this ; for it is mani- 
festly the first wish of us all, that this fair play should 
be allowed to ourselves. But how often is this other- 
wise. How usual it is, for example, to hear persons 
speaking disparagingly of those men, and their motives, 
who are their religious or political opponents. How is 
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the whole practice of partisanship imbued with this 
sinful and unjust spirit. Let a man on our own side do 
any certain act, the best motives are attributed, the best 
result predicted, all encouragement given ; let the very 
same act be done by an opponent, — and in a moment 
all is wrong ; every selfish and base motive is alleged, 
every sinister result predicted, every discouragement 
thrown in his way. And this is so general, as to be the 
constant rule of estimating men followed by the great 
guides of public opinion in this Christian country. If 
he is ours, all is right ; if he is theirs, all is wrong. And 
when it is exemplified, as alas it usually is, in religious 
injustice, it is even worse. A man of influence, or a 
Christian minister, differs from us in his religious views. 
We cannot come to his conclusions ; we believe them 
to be both erroneous and mischievous. But he has 
come to those conclusions, and he does not think 
them either mischievous or erroneous. Why then, in 
common justice, should I not give him credit for that 
which I wish him to believe of me, viz. earnestness and 
conscientiousness in the carrying out of his own con- 
victions ? Why should I not believe him a good man, 
though I cannot think him a wise man ? Yet how 
seldom this is done. How constantly is it the practice of 
religious circles, and religious journals, to give those who 
differ from them no credit for pure motives ; to attribute 
to them selfish views, factious conduct, deep-laid intrigue. 
Now all this is the most manifest injustice. It is doing, 
and has done, infinite mischief among us in this country ; 
and I mention it now, that some of us may be induced 
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to set our faces against it, and refuse to hear or read 
this systematic setting down of classes of undeserving 
persons. 

Of course, unjust speaking of other men, as it is a 
further carrying out of unjust thoughts of them, is a 4 
practice against which every Christian ought to strive i 
and pray. The love of repeating an ill-natured tale, 
however true— of colouring a narrative to any man's 
disparagement — of withholding praise where praise is 
due — these and many other similar temptations lie in 
wait for us in the ordinary converse of society, and 
require constant vigilance in order to avoid them. 
Happy indeed is he, who makes a practice of meting 
out justly and fairly that which he says of others ; of 
weighing the effect of the- report of them, and asking 
himself, "Is this what I would wish said of me? have 
I spoken the truth in love ? have I given my words a 
direction which shall bear onward the simple truth, not 
the ever-accumulating falsehood and wrong ? " 

And if thaughts^ and words of injustice, are sinful 
in God's sight, surely deeds of injustice cannot escape 
unpunished. We are amazed sometimes when human 
justice overtakes the offender with requital for wrong 
dealing ; but be sure this shall be invariable in the issue 
of God's Providence. With Him no wrong shall pass 
unredressed. Would that this were more thought of in 
human society ; would that men's consciences were 
more tender in this matter of practical right. He that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin ; 
how much more then he that suffers just claims on him 
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to be year after year unsatisfied when he can well dis- 
charge them. Would that it were legibly written up in 
every man's secret chamber, or better still engraven on 
every man's heart, All debt is sin. 

It is plain that we are entering on a far larger subject 
than our time will allow us to pursue ; so that I must 
only remind you what grievous injustice is daily perpe- 
trated, how much wrong and oppression, in the ordinary 
course of commerce among us. Read any of the reports 
of those who have made it their benevolent errand to 
search into the conditions of our needlewomen, for 
example, or indeed of our lower class of working people 
in almost any department of trade, and you cannot fail 
to see what a charge of injustice they bring home to 
those wealthier classes, whose demand for ever-cheapened 
production has ground them down into utter misery. 
In other words, brethren, take up the subject with an 
enlightened Christian conscience, — as servants and as 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, — and you will see 
that it pursues you into many places where you never 
expected to find it, and will necessitate many changes 
of conduct, where you thought yourselves perfectly 
blameless before. 

I only wish to awaken or to quicken our sense of 
Christian duty in these matters ; to set our secret sins 
in the light of God's countenance ; to show you that the 
high doctrines of Christ's Gospel have roots deep 
enough to strike down into every habit, every word, 
every thought, of common life and intercourse. Our 
sermons are perhaps too much liable to wander away 
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from these practical matters ; we strive to convince 
more than to' convict, to enlighten rather than to 
persuade. 

May He give us all grace, to take heed that the 
light which is in us be not darkness ; that our religion 
be not only of the head and the reason, but of the heart 
and the life. 



SERMON XXIII. 

(Preached in 1855,) 

CDStfetfan ^tuftfulnegs. 

** Stand , , . having your loins girt about with truth,^'* — Eph. vi. 14. 

The place thus assigned by the Apostle to Truth in the 
spiritual armour is one well deserving our notice. As 
the whole dress of the actual warrior, however well fitted 
for the fight, would be useless, nay, would but encumber 
him and lead to defeat, without the girdle which is to 
keep all together ; so will it be with the spiritual warrior, 
if he be not girt about with truth. This one quality is 
necessary, in order for his Christian character to hold 
together and to be of any service in the work which it 
has to do. Let us to-day meditate on this fact, and 
apply it to our own times and duties. 

It is obvious that the word Truth as here used, does 
not mean truth in the object, />. the truth of the Gospel, 
the verities of redemption ; but truth in the subject, i,e, 
that which we as commonly call truthfulness ; a quality 
within the man himself. And this "truthfulness," or 
" being true," is predicted of him not in ordinary things 
only, but as he is a Christian, — in those things which 
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constitute him a Christian warrior. The girdle of the 
warrior's panoply would naturally be a girdle fitted for 
warfare ; of the strength and material and pattern, of 
the rest of his armour. And when we come to apply 
this similitude in practice, it is plain that we must think 
of this truthfulness not only as regards words, the out- 
ward expression of the thoughts, but also as regards 
acts, which are no less important results of a man's 
inward state ; and indeed in those thoughts themselves, 
from which both speech and action spring. 

Thus conceived then, let us ask, what is it, to have 
the loins girt about with truth ? And we will begin with 
the inner fountains themselves. It is, first of all, to have 
a man's own convictions in accordance with the revealed 
truths of that Gospel which he professes. Without this, 
no Christian soldier can be girt for the battle. If he 
merely accepts the Gospel, assents to the Gospel, pro- 
fesses it because it is the religion of his country, or of 
his family, or of his own youth, he may be to all appear- 
ances a decent member of the Church, but he can never 
be a Christian soldier. Such persons pull down no 
strongholds of the common enemy. Their habiliments 
hang loose about them, with no girdle to bind them 
together. For they must have some convictions ; no 
man of common earnestness can live through life with- 
out some deep thoughts, which stir his motives, and 
give direction to his plans. And in consequence, such 
an one will ever be encumbered and ill at ease. Between 
the religion which he professes, but feels not, and the 
convictions which he feels, but does not profess, his 
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work will be hindered, his right arm paralyzed, in the 
hour of trial and conflict. And how often do we see 
such persons ; nfien who yield a kind of passive homage 
to the Bible and its system — ^who conduct their house- 
holds with seemly reverence for it, and speak always 
within becoming limits of respect for all that belongs 
to it ; but who really are unbelievers at heart ; never 
having perhaps shaped to themselves formal objections 
against the Gospel, but feeling cold and disapproving 
towards it in their fresh springs of thought and life. 
Such a state of mind is necessarily more common in 
outwardly religious times than in those when religion 
is unusual and sets a mark on a man in society. And 
in such outwardly religious times we live. Fifty years 
ago, many of the fundamental truths of the Gospel were 
struggling for reception here in England. The last age 
had for the most part been content to receive a very low 
estimate of religion, as it did of morality. Certain earnest 
men here and there were preaching such truths as the 
corruption of our human nature, as justification by faith 
alone, as the necessity of renewal by the indwelling 
Spirit of God. To hold these things was to single one's 
self out from the mass of society. This, at all events, 
was some guarantee for their being held in earnest. But 
now, they have become all but universally recognized. 
The ordinary half-convinced man's creed would as a 
matter of course embrace these points ; and he would be 
thought rather singular, if it did not. Here then is our 
danger in this respect : that of holding deep vital truths, 
without knowing their deep vital power. But where is 
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the remedy ? In giving an answer, I may be differing 
from many excellent men, but I feel bound to do so. 
It is manifest, that two ways are open of remedying this 
disproportion between man's professions and his convic- 
tions. One is ordinarily thus enounced : " Keep your 
professions where they are, and raise your convictions 
to their level. Continue to talk of, and assent to, these 
high and deep truths — continue to act them out in your 
family, and in society : and endeavour to feel more and 
more what you thus profess." Very good advice, if it 
were likely to be, or could be, generally followed. But 
do we not see by experience, that it in fact amounts to 
saying, " Stay where you are ? " Have we not found, 
that it has been just by acting thus that we have arrived 
at our present most undesirable state in this matter? 
What then would I say to such a man ? Would I tell 
him, " Lower thy standard — forget Christian truth, and 
the grounds of faith and hope and love ? " No, far 
from it. I would have him keep these things in view, 
and evermore strive to know and apprehend more and 
more of them. But I would say to him, " Lower thy 
professions. Be a true man. Be bold enough in religious 
things to say no more than thy genuine convictions will 
bear out. I say, be bold enough : for some, and indeed 
no ordinary courage will be required, to avow sometimes 
that thou art below others in apprehension, in loftiness 
of motive, in maxims of self-devotion, RejnembeLthe 
Pharisee and the Publican, and lejt thy courage jise.for 
this trial. Remember how little the humble man pro- 
fessed, and how he returned to his home justified/' I 
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fear, brethren, we are all in this day too ambitious in 
these things: too earnest to have a spotless name for 
so undn ess of belief, and too careless about being really 
sound in the faith. To be sound in the faith, is indeed 
a blessing which we cannot too highly value nor too 
earnestly pray for ; but it is one like soundness of body, 
not to be possessed by merely putting it on — it depends 
on an inward harmony, which in our spiritual nature, 
already disarranged by sin, can only be brought about 
by gentle and safe degrees. And that man is on the 
surest road to it, who is true to himself as far as he 
goes: who conscientiously avoids all over-profession — 
who speaks not what he cannot receive, and receives all 
that he inwardly approves ; who is content with a lower 
place in the Church and in the world, so that he may 
retain the girdle of truth, and be found one with himself, 
ready to act, ready to suffer — unencumbered and ex- 
pedite for any service which God's Providence may 
require of him. But it is not only, nor principally in 
matters of religious profession, that truth is habitually 
violated. We should not perhaps be far wrong, were 
we to call the whole system of many men*s thoughts, an 
elaborate and skilful concealment of truth. The saying 
of the cunning diplomatist, that " words were given us 
to conceal our thoughts," might be carried even further ; 
we might add, "and thoughts to conceal ourselves." 
There is within many a man a deep gulf down which 
he dares not look steadily: a chasm between his pre- 
sent and his future, over which he too often weaves a 
web of self-flatteries and conventionalities, false, and 

X 
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known to be false; and this continues for days and 
years, till like him who repeats anothe^^ jest till he 
fancies it is his own, the soul cheats itself into a kind of 
half belief that the wretched fiction is true ; he has firmly 
shut his eyes so long, that they refuse to open ; and the 
man sits down self-deceived, with weaknesses ignored, 
sins forgotten, dangers unguarded against. And so time 
flits away, and the awful form of eternity grows nearer 
and larger, while the wretched man is playing with truth 
— priding himself on virtues he never possessed, congratu- 
lating himself on safety from faults into which he falls 
every day — an accomplished actor in a life, which at last 
God proves to him to be no stage, but a stern reality — 
no place for dressing up of images, but a discipline in 
the service of truth. Oh what shall such an one do, 
when first it is said to him by God, " The world is no 
longer for thee, nor thou for the world : hitherto thou 
hast veiled thyself admirably — now thou must see thy- 
self, and be seen, as thou art t " Where shall he carry 
for propitiation the elaborate uselessness of a life, — 
where the studied blindness of years of light, — where 
the self-sought condemnation of misused providences 
and opportunities of amendment scorned ? How shall 
he, racked with pain, or paralyzed with dread, or con- 
fused with the importunity of this world's matters, call 
back that sweet spirit of truth which it has been the 
effort of his life to drive away? How listen, in the 
midst of terrors and distractions, for that inward voice 
which he has so effectually silenced, — or hear the first 
renascent whisper of the blessed monitor Who once 
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spoke so audibly in his bosom ? Oh my friends, let us 
be true, let us be true to ourselves! And in the en- 
deavour, let us not forget how subtle a thing is self- 
deceit. Let us call to mind those penetrating sayings 
of Scripture which detect its wiles and windings. " Be 
ye doers of the word and not hearers only, deceiving 
your own selves ; " ^ — so that he who can come week by 
week, and hear of things which ought to stir his heart 
and life, and go his way and carry that heart and life, 
unstirred by them, is a self-deceiver ; a false man, a man 
at variance with himself Well then might our Lord 
warn us, " Take heed how ye hear." Is not such a con- 
sideration a caution to us to be careful not only not to 
profess more than we feel, but not to seek to hear more 
than we can bear — more than we can interpret into 
healthy action in our lives — not to be ever running after 
the very highest and most exciting statements of the 
truth, which we are sure our lives will betray and make 
into falsehood to us, — but to be content with humbler 
and more wholesome spiritual food? — not to despise 
any preacher till we can say that our lives, not our 
views, are beyond his sermon — not to seek new ground, 
till we have well assured the old? And the same 
Apostle, St. James, you will remember, gives us yet 
another insight into the crafts of self-deceit. " If any 
seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, that man's religion is vain." ^ 
We may, it is evident, interpret this saying thus, pass- 
ing from the particular instance given to the general 

* James i. 22, * James i. 26. 
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class of facts implied : " He who professes the religion 
of Christ, and suffers any one part of his practice to be 
notoriously out of joint with his profession, and shaming 
it, that man is self-deceived — a false man. Cherish, if 
thou wilt, the one bosom sin which it is so hard to part ( 
with ; frame excuses for that one infirmity which seems 
as if it were born with thee, and inveterate in thee ; in 
all but these, thou sayest, thou wilt be a Christian man. 
But, if thou doest this, it is at the expense of truth — of 
inward consistency and of all chance of real progress. 
The bad habit will increase on thee ; the infirm part 
will become more and more helpless ; while thy Chris- 
tian faith, never fed, never cherished, never exercised, 
will of necessity languish and decline. In a constitution 
like ours, naturally evil, evil is ever stronger, and pros- 
pers better, than good ; the one, with all our cherishing 
and all the means of grace, will hardly flourish at all ; 
the other, if let alone, will put out rank and verdant 
branches, and overshadow everything. Oh then, be- 
loved, how many forms of inward untruth have we to 
guard against ; how strict a watch to keep over our 
hearts; how earnestly to pray, that God would enable 
us to be true men^ at unity with ourselves in His- work ! 
Let me now pass gradually to those outward mani- 
festations of the thoughts of the heart, in which we are 
so often tempted to be untrue. I say gradually — 
because, in passing, I must say something pf those pur- 
poses, which immediately prompt the outward phe- 
nomena of our being, but which are themselves the 
offspring of our inward state. And here it will be plain 
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to you, that all double purposes, all by-ends, all courses 
of action adopted for effect, are emphatically untrue. 
Either we are true men, convinced and acting from 
that conviction, or we are untrue and worthless men, 
striving to produce an impression on others for our own 
selfish ends ; and to pass ourselves off for that which we 
really are not ! And here is a subtle temptation, to be 
guarded against in all our lives ; meeting us at every 
turn : a temptation which requires wary walking, as 
presenting to us dangers on both sides. On the one 
side. Let thy duties be done from the single conviction 
of thine heart ; if God has spoken to thee, if His Spirit 
has plainly whispered within thee, then it is not for thee 
to look round in the world and begin to balance con- 
sequences ; thy path is clear ; thine is not to question 
why, but to act ; come loss or come gain, come life 
or come death. Blessed is the man whose heart, and 
tongue, and hand, are in this ever simple and ever ready 
union ! But on the other hand, beware of the opposite 
side of the temptation — of fancying that because thou 
art acting boldly, thou must be acting rightly ; of think- 
ing, because the sincere man must sometimes speak 
decisively and give offence, that therefore speaking 
decisively and giving offence constitute .sincerity. For 
this is as false as the other. The nian who would speak 
all he thinks, will soon let his tongue run before his real 
thoughts,, and be betrayed into the consequences of 
sayings, which do not represent his actual sentiment 
or feelings. And this last leads us directly to that class 
of sins against truth, which is so large that it is some- 
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times even taken as comprehending them all ; I mean, 
the sins of the tongue. And I am not going to repeat 
to you the many well-known and excellent common- 
place sayings and maxims about truth in words. I am 
sure you know them ; I trust, in by far the greater 
number of cases, you act upon them. I wish to be of 
practical use, and I will therefore deal with real existing 
difficulties of tender or of unstable consciences in this 
promise of Christian duty. And I believe I may state 
the principal one thus : Does the Christian's homage to 
truth in the use of his tongue, oblige him to expose 
himself to every man at every time ; to tell on every 
matter not only the truth and nothing but the truth, — 
but the whole truth also? Clearly not: and just for 
the reason which these phrases will render it easy for us 
to apprehend ; because he is not on his examination 
before every man : not so situated with regard to his 
neighbours around him, as that each has a right to 
require of him a complete account of his motives and 
thoughts. Such an account would be always superfluous 
and irrelevant ; often even mischievous. The truthful 
man requires caution at every step, as to what he 
speaks, and when, and to whom. There are cases where 
the bare presentation of a true fact becomes an untruth, 
just because it would put that fact in a position of undue 
prominence. Our object must be not only truth in 
detail, but truth i'n the due and real proportion of the 
whole. It is characteristic of a diseased conscience in 
this matter, ever to be brooding over minute details, 
striving to be punctiliously, formally true, without in- 
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quiring whether the whole impression given is that which 
the whole facts really do give. And much mischief is 
thus done by sincere and well-intentioned persons. 
Indeed we well know, that half the error in the 
world is occasioned by misused and distorted truth. It 
has been said, that the devil never lies so foully, as 
when he speaks the truth ; as when, that is, he subtilly 
presents some single fact out of its place and office, and 
makes it to do his evil and false work. Let us take 
heed that we do not aid him in this, by a minute and 
hair-splitting scrupulousness in so important a part of 
our Christian duty. Speak we the truth : always in all 
presences, on all subjects. But take we good heed that 
it is the truth — the truth, as God has made it ; as the 
order and procedure of His Providence has grouped and 
arranged it together; that the effect we produce by our 
true tale be the same, as far as in us lies, as the hearer, 
witnessing for himself would derive from all its circum- 
stances combined. This is a point on which I think 
we much require caution. There are so many biases 
which turn the tongue aside when a rnan holds the 
vantage ground of being the informer of another : the 
love of admiration, the mere desire to excite wonder, an 
attractive combination of facts or even of words and 
other minor inducements, varied in almost every case, 
are always ready to cause us to swerve from the direct- 
ness of the plain, homely, unattractive truth. And if all 
this caution be requisite not to misrepresent the truth 
Itself, it follows with stronger force from all that has 
been said, that as Christians we must not tolerate in 
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ourselves any, even the least negation of the truth in 
word. Nothing passes by so foul a name, as such 
negation of the truth ; but few things, it is to be feared, 
are so often practised, whether in commerce, or in the 
social intercourse of life. By degrees hardly felt, persons 
of general rectitude allow themselves to be drawn into 
conniving at practices of concealing truths which ought 
to be uttered, and stating as truths things which are not. 
It is for each Christian man to ask of his own life and 
habits, whether they stand committed to such sins, and 
fearlessly and at once to amend them, should such prove 
to be the case. 

Let me conclude by reminding you of the great 
motive to truth, which should be ever before us as 
Christians. We serve Him Who is " the Father of Lights, 
with Whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing." Before Him all things are naked and open. No 
falsehood, be it ever so elaborately and skilfully devised, 
can escape Him ; all such are not only seen through by 
Him now, but will be one day unsparingly laid bare at 
His tribunal, and for ever put to shame. And further, 
" Of His own will begat He us by the word of truth." 
It was the searching, probing, word of His truth which 
first laid open to us ourselves, and began our new life in 
the Spirit. In harmony with the word of that truth 
must our whole spiritual life be led. Our Blessed Lord, 
Whose we are, by purchase of His blood, came into the 
world to bear witness to the truth ; and every one of us 
is here for the same purpose. When He left us. He 
bequeathed to us His best gift, the promise of the Father, 
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the Spirit of truth, to dwell in us, and possess us, and 
sanctify us wholly by that word which He Himself spoke 
of, when He said, " Sanctify them by Thy truth : Thy 
word is truth." 

And therefore. Christian brethren and sisters, we 
must be true, though all the world be false ; true, though 
we seem to lose by it ; true, though we were called to 
die for it. For we look for a day when all deceit, all 
semblance, all fair seeming, shall be swept away, and 
heard of no more ; but the truth, and they that are of 
the truth shall abide for ever. 
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SERMON XXIV. 

(All Saints* Day 1857.)* 

'STfie ffireat iWittItfttaie* 

" These are they ivhich came out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes y and made them white in tlie blood of the Lamb^ — Rev. vii. 14. 

This day, beloved brethren, we celebrate the festival of 
All Saints, the last in the Christian year. Having 
given our greater anniversaries to the commemoration 
of those solemn events by which our Blessed Lord won 
redemption for us, and entered into His and our triumph, 
— and having on our lesser festivals thankfully celebrated 
the memories of His Apostles, we sum up all, by 
meditating this day on the great multitude which no 
man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, who have fought the good fight, 
and entered into the rest and joy of their Lord. 

And why, dear friends, should this, or should any 
one of these yearly celebrations, be to us an unreality, 
and a mere recurrence of form? Whatever our hand 
findeth to do, oh let us do it with our might. Surely 
none can deny, that it is good for us to have these 

* Published by permission of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
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precious days of remembrance ; good for us to see 
each year the events of our redemption widely set forth 
before us ; good for us to rejoice at the Redeemer's 
Birth ; to go with Him through His obedience to the law 
for man ; to mourn for that sin of ours, which humbled 
Him down to His struggle with the tempter, and His 
Passion, and His Agony, and His Cross ; good for us to 
feel in our exultation on Easter morning, that He is not 
here, but risen ; to grow yearly in strength for our own 
conflict, by consciousness of our baptism into His Death, 
and to learn to mortify our corrupt desires, in hope of 
passing with Him through the grave and gate of death 
to our joyful resurrection. And then after that first note 
of joy is struck, what peals of triumph rise louder and 
louder through the vaults of th6 spiritual temple, as we 
watch our great High Priest ascending to the throne of 
God ; as we commemorate the unspeakable gift of the 
Father shed down from Him on our souls ; as we build 
ourselves up on our most holy faith, in that crowning 
festival of the blessed and adorable Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Spirit, coexistent and coequal from eternity, 
covenanted in Power, in Love, in Wisdom, for our re- 
demption. What a year of holy memories, for those 
who use it aright! What a seed-time for the final 
harvest — nay, what a vestibule and foretaste of heaven ! 
And we^ my brethren, of all others,^ we shall be least 
excused, if these days strike dead and dull on our 
hearts. For they lie not for us dormant in the leaves of 
our Prayer-books : every one of them has for us a voice 

* Preached in Canterbury Cathedral. 
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that can be heard : every one has its prescribed and 
fitting celebration, and its notes of appropriate penitence 
or praise. It is one of the especial privileges of our 
favoured position, that the whole course of the Christian 
year is brought before us, unbroken, and as the Church 
in her wisdom has ordered it And if our accompanying 
temptation, deeply felt by all of us who have searched 
our own hearts, be, to subside into lifeless routine and 
formalism, oh how should we more than others strive 
on all such celebrations, and by every means offered to 
us, to stir up one another and awaken one another's 
zeal and love and hope. 

Light indeed should such a task be, on a day like 
this. For whose heart is not stirred by the glorious 
things which we have heard to-day? Whose eye has 
not glistened with a tear, as that heavenly scene un- 
folded before us, — that harvest of the redeemed gathered 
in — those hosts of God, crowned and wearing palms — 
those weary and heavy laden ones at rest— ^that travelled 
and harassed flock, folded under the Shepherd's eye ? 
And if our souls have swelled in feeling within us, and 
we have in any measure partaken of the blessed thoughts 
which befit this day, let us now approach nearer for a 
time — let us enter in our minds within the veil, and 
contemplate that multitude, as set before us in descrip- 
tion by one of the glorified spirits themselves. 

Who are these, and whence come they ? 

First let us observe the description of that multitude, 
as it appeared to the Apostle himself. It was great, 
beyond the power of man to number. He Who when on 
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earth vouchsafed not an answer to the question, " Lord, 
are there few that shall be saved ? " has thus replied to 
it in His own good time arid way. It is comforting to 
think, that the plenteous harvest shall not fail for the 
fewness of the labourers : that the straight gate and 
the narrow way have proved no bar to the heavenward 
pilgrims : comforting to think, too, that God's purposes 
are larger than man's charity. If we had taken the 
measure of that gathering of the elect by the opinion of 
some of the holiest who shall be among them, it might 
have been easily numbered indeed. 

But let no false comfort be hence gathered. The 
multitude is past number : but as we have read in the 
text, and shall see presently in detail, their individual 
qualification is undoubted, and strongly defined. There 
will be no slipping into that multitude by reason of its 
vastness ; no inference, because it is beyond numbering, 
that you or that I shall be there. But whence come 
they? from what favoured clime? from what pure and 
perfect doctrine and ritual, what golden age of the 
Church, what well-fenced enclosure of closest com- 
munion and safely tested profession. They are of all 
Nations^ and Kindreds^ and People^ and Tongties, Oh 
what a grasp of charity is there in this description ! How 
it kindles a flame in the cold heart, and dilates the 
narrow bosom ! They who have walked in the fulness 
of the light, and they who have felt their way by the 
glimmering of its outskirts — they who have sat at the 
rich banquet of the Bread of Life, and they who have 
gathered the stray crumbs which fell from the table, — 
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from the churchman who knew every book of his Bible 
and every doctrine deduced from it, to the poor savage 
who caught but some good word of the passing mis- 
sionary, — all shall be there ; many from the East, the 
home of fixed habits and unchangeable opinions ; many 
from the West, that land of unbridled enterprise and 
ever-shifting lines of thought ; the cold phlegm of the 
North, the fiery temper of the South ; all these, dedicated, 
hallowed to God, brought through the furnace, shall be 
there ; all the dross of human imperfection purged off; 
gold, and silver and precious stones, fit for the Master's 
use ; a thousand thousand bright mirrors, all various in 
their glory, but all with unbroken surface reflecting Him.' 
All nations, but no more nationalities ; all kindreds, but 
no more exclusiveness ; all tongues, but no more con- 
fusion. All the little streams of family affection, all the 
larger rivers of patriotism, shall have flowed into the 
unbounded ocean of heavenly Love ; all these wonder- 
ful and separate melodies, in which thought found 
utterance here, shall fall into their place in the harmony 
of that new song, which none know but they that 
sing it. 

But where do they appear ? What is the scene chosen 
for the glorious and infinite vision ? They stood before 
the throne of God, Wherever that central place may be, 
where His presence is brightest, where His blessing is 
richest, where all His power and His love are most 
manifested, — that place where the sight of Him can be 
endured by His creatures, — there are His redeemed, 
before His throne, — He reigning in light otherwise un- 
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approachable, they walking in that light, and reigning 
with Him. 

But how shall the worms of earth approach the very- 
home and presence of God ? How shall man see God, 
and live ? How can these, from all people and nations 
and languages, stand before the all pure and holy One, 
— thpse who corrupted their way upon the earth, of whom 
it was said by Himself, " There is none of them that doeth 
good, no not one " ? The question is answered for us, 
when it is added, " and before the Lambr For who is 
this thus described ? this that stands in the midst of the 
throne, — not before it, not by it, but on it ? a lamb, as it 
had been slain : the Lamb of God^ that taketh away the 
sin of the world. Here is the way opened from man to 
God ; here is grace, and forgiveness, and peace, from 
God to man. Because that Lamb has been slain, this 
multitude is before the throne of God. 

And let us note their further description. They are 
Clothed in white robes ; and their white raiment is the 
righteousness of the saints. They stand there in perfect 
righteousness. The all-seeing eye of God Himself rests 
on them with glad approval. That multitude is the 
bride of Christ, and the day of marriage is come, and 
the wedding garment is clean and without spot. They 
are all lovely ; no stain on the conscience ; no envy, nor 
jealousy ; no self-regard. The blessedness of all is the 
blessedness of each one ; all their joy and all their know- 
ledge, and all their love is pure and unalloyed. And yet 
more than this. They bear palfHs in their hands. They 
are conquerors. Their place has not been merely be- 
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stowed ; it has been won, through struggle and conflict, 
through foes vanquished, and victories achieved. 

Let us, my brethren, draw closer and see the meaning 
of all this. We know now their description ; but we 
know not yet their history. Again, who are these that 
are clad in white robes, and whence came they ? Not 
less wonderful is the answer, than the sight which raised 
the question. These are they that came out of great tribu- 
lation. Oh what a word is this "i What a reversal of the 
world's verdict, that man was put on earth to enjoy him- 
self, and reap earth's good things ! What a rebuke to 
the timid and self-regarding Christian, afraid to venture 
into trials, ashamed of his Saviour, because to confess 
Him would bring him into trouble! Through much 
tribulation we must enter into the kingdom. The narrow 
path is a thorny path. All that innumerable multi- 
tude came out of much tribulation. Every one of them 
was made perfect through sufferings. They were all 
afflicted in their time. And when we look back on the 
course and history of the saints of God, need we wonder 
at such a description } When we reflect what conflict it 
co^ts any man, to know himself to be a guilty nijserable 
sinner, — which they all knew ; what a bruising there is 
of natural pride, what a casting down of strongholds 
within, before he is abased to the measure of a true 
disciple of Christ, — which they all were ; when we reflect 
on the meaning of that common term, a contrite heart — 
a heart crushed and trodden under in self-abasement; 
when we add to this all that mourning over repeated, 
ever-increasing, or more deeply felt unworthiness,— that 
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doing the evil which we would not, and leaving undone 
the good which we resolved to do ; can we, even judging 
from the inner life alone, wonder at such a description ? 
And when we come to add to this again, aU that trihula- 
.tion from without, all^ that contempt, and coldness, and 
p ersecutio n, which the^servants of God have ever under- 
g one a t the hands of them who know Him not, how can 
we any longer doubt that the reply is just ; that not the 
life of ease and contentment, but the life of trouble and 
suffering, has been in every case the preparation for that 
glory, and that triumph. 

But still we may ask, or some may ask, why that toil 
and trouble? Why could not these take life quietly, 
and enjoy God's gifts, and risk their chance of God*s 
mercy ? Oh, my friend, they had far other work to do 
in the world, and they have laboured and suffered that 
they might accomplish it, and it has been done. They 
have washed their robes. Those wedding garments, white 
as the driven snow, glistening in their infinite multitude 
like the waves of the sunlit sea, — those bright robes were 
once filthy and loathsome, stained deep in their soul's 
guilt and depravity. They have washed them and made 
them white. This it was, that cost them all that toil, and 
plunged them in that tribulation. It was an effort often 
made in vain by man. The heathen had tried it by 
his philosophy, but neither was his heart whole for the 
work, nor his hand able to accomplish it. The Jew 
applied to the task the washings of the law and its 
sacrifices, which could never purge the conscience. 
But these have done it, and they are clean, even to the 

y 
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searching eye of Him Who is too pure to behold 
iniquity. 

And the reason of their success is, blessed be God, 
no secret to us. They washed their robes and made 
them white, in the blood of the Lamb, God hath opened 
a fountain for sin and uncleanness, even that which 
gushed forth from the Cross on Calvary; thither they 
have been and have washed and are clean. And seeing 
that this is the reason of their being in that glorious 
place, and bearing the palms of victory, let us for a few 
moments direct our thoughts to this cleansing, which has 
brought them through tribulation to glory. Observe first, 
that the blood of the Lam*b and that alone is the medium 
of cleansing. That blood they applied by faith to their 
souls, taking Christ, in their inmost hearts, to be their 
Master, and their Redeemer, and their atoning Sacrifice : 
and thus, by this living and real conviction, entering into 
the spiritual family of God, they became in a condition 
to please Him, and bring forth works acceptable to Him. 
But did they rest here? Being convinced by God*s 
Spirit, led to feel their sin and to know its remedy, being 
justified by faith in Christ, was this by them accounted 
all ? was their aim merely, as that of the Israelite in the 
passover rite, to sprinkle of the atoning blood on the 
lintel and side posts, and thus to escape wrath } Oh no, 
brethren : far nobler was their aim, far more blessed their 
work. They washed their robes and made them white 
in that blood. Their faith purified their hearts. They 
entered by it into that life of good works, which God had 
prepared for them to walk in. They put on by its means 
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the whole armour of God, and went forth to battle against 
His enemies. It was with them a daily, hourly process 
of cleansing : a gradual enlightening, and exalting, and 
purifying, by God's holy Spirit. They were a living 
sacrifice to God ; and the fire which salts the sacrifice 
was ever kindling more and more within them. And so 
the robe became whiter and whiter : spots and soils were 
daily vanishing : every sorrow, every conflict, every be- 
reavement, every time of dejection, was the nitre, and 
the sope, and the earth of the fuller ; even till they were 
holy as He which called them is holy, and their will 
became as His will, and the voice of the Divine witness 
waxed ever louder and clearer within them, crying, Abba, 
Father. And thus they ripened for glory : some through 
long years, some in a few short days : some in active 
lives of holy service, others in patient endurance of 
weakness and sickness : on the high places of the earth, 
in the unmarked cottage of the lowly : some worshipping 
in the lofty cathedral, some in the humble village church, 
yea some in the mean conventicle, or it may be in the 
stealthy cavern, or on the midnight deck. And when 
His season was come, in Whose hand are all our times, — 
when His work was done in them and by them, when 
the robe was white, and the baptism of blood complete, 
and the purifying fire had taken up the dross and changed 
the vileness into beauty, then, and never till then, the 
message went forth to fetch them home. 

And, again, they had to travel God*s way to His 
kingdom, not their own. Again, in most cases, much 
tribulation was their last taste of earth. They lay on 
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beds of languishing sickness : or they sat with their 
strength passed from them : or the sweet friends with 
whom they walked to the house of God, dropped off, and 
left them solitary in the heartless world : or it may be 
their Captain called them to follow Him up into the 
breach, — to proclaim neglected truth, tojmp^ ugn succ ess- 
ful falsehood, and to live reviled and^set down, — God's 
pioneers, — the men of conflict, who were to leave it for 
men of peace to build ; and so their grey hairs have gone 
down to the grave in sorrow, with none but God to 
comfort them. Or it may be, again, that He set their 
lot in times of yet sharper conflict, or in abodes of 
darkness and cruelty. They were wrapt in the flames, 
or cut asunder with the sword : in slow agony, and with 
bitter cries of pain, their much-enduring spirits struggling 
forth into liberty. 

Therefore^ adds the beloved Apostle after our text, 
therefore — because they have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb, — " are they 
before the throne of God^ and serve Him day and night in 
His temple : and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell 
among them, TJiey shall hunger no morey neither thirst 
any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters : and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes!' 

And now, brethren, still keeping our eyes on that 
glorious and triumphant multitude, let us ask ourselves 
how it stands with us here present, as to our hope, our 
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claim, one day to be among them. And, first, it is an 
individual matter, of which I speak. Many are its rela- 
tions, wide-spreading its duties, and its influences : but 
i n its i ssue, every one of us stands alone. Alone must 
we wage God*s battles in our inmost soul : alone must 
we repent and seek for grace : alone must we die : and 
every one of us must give an account of himself to God. 
" No man may deliver his brother, nor make agreement 
unto God for him : for it cost more to redeem their 
souls ; so that he must let that alone for ever, yea, 
though he live long and see not the grave." ^ Let the 
question then be put by each one of us, be put to 
each one of us. My brother, my sister, art thou on 
the way to join this blessed company? Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God } I mean not, as a fact 
in history, convincing thy mind, falling short of thy 
heart : but I mean as thy own personal Saviour, 
and Master, and Atonement, before God? Hast thou 
taken by faith of that blood of His, which in symbol 
was sprinkled on thee in thy baptism, and hast thou 
with thy will and with thy might sprinkled it anew on 
thy soul, trusting to it for forgiveness, for acceptance, 
— standing in its power before God, and in its power 
pleasing God, — growing in grace, and doing battle for 
God day by day } Art thou cleansing thy robe in that 
blood ? Art thou becoming more holy, more pure, more 
useful, a brighter example in deed, in word, in temper } 
Oh search and see. If this be not so, then is thy faith 
dead, bearing no fruits : if it be not so, take heed that 

' Ps. xlix. 7-9. 
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thou be not accounting the blood of the covenant 
wherewith thou wast sanctified an unholy thing : take 
heed, that thou be not doing despite to the Spirit of 
grace. 

Oh, brethren, I deeply feel that, as it is a very solemn 
thing for any man to search himself with these questions, 
so it is a still more solemn thing for us, of this cathedral 
body, dwelling as we do in the midst of the full privilege 
of daily Christian worship, of weekly participation of the 
supper of the Lord. On us, my reverend brethren, as 
leading the band ; on you, who are privileged by your 
calling to sound the high praises of God in this stately 
temple ; yea, even on the youngest and least who daily 
lifts up his voice in that choir, and on the members of 
our families who assemble here, and the very door- 
keepers in this house of God, — on all and each of us will 
the account fall heavy indeed, if our Maily worship 
becomes a dead form to us, our sacred duties, mere 
routine, nay, if we learn not, believe not, practise not, 
more and better than others. If our place be not higher 
than theirs, assuredly it must be far lower ; for to whom 
much is given, of them will much be required. 

Let us not shrink from the lot of all God's people, 
nor refuse God's own way to His kingdom of glory. 
Each one for himself, young and old, high and low, 
must repent and believe : for each there is but one way 
of pardon and acceptance, but one admission to that 
triumphant company. That way and that admission is, 
Righteousness ; not our own, but the Lord's ; put on us 
by faith in Him, wrought in us by obedience to Him. 
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One word in conclusion. We are about to meet 
together at the table of the Lord ; we are about to feed 
spiritually on His Body and His Blood. May we come 
to that banquet in the strength of this day's thoughts 
and hopes. It is a sweet foretaste, beloved, of that 
marriage supper of the Lamb: our little company, an 
imperfect fragment of that multitude which no man can 
number. 

There will be a time, when He will drink that fruit 
of the vine new with His own in the kingdom of His 
Father. Be it ours, having this hope in Him, to purify 
ourselves, even as He is pure ; that in the day when the 
glorious vision shall be fulfilled, every one of us may 
take his joyful place among that multitude, clothed with 
holiness and crowned with victory, and serve Him 
with the unimagined powers of that heavenly life, which 
knows no decay nor death for ever. 



THE END. 
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